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T was the fortune of the present writer to leave England at 
an early age, and for many years his knowledge of his 
native land was drawn from the perusal of Parliamentary debates, 
the comments of newspaper critics, and other like sources. From 
these he gathered, that by an almost inevitable law, the English 
failed in everything they undertook. Their public buildings, 
their statues, their armies, navies, were the laughing stock of 
the civilized world. Hyde Park, in particular he remembers, 
was painted upon his imagination as a dreary walk, covered with 
meagre yellow grass, and planted with a few miserable trees. 
He remembers well the shock of admiration and surprise when, 
after the lapse of ten years, he stood for the first time in Ken- 
sington Gardens, on a lovely spring morning, and gazed at the 
noble avenues of trees, “clothed in a mist of green,” and the 
bright verdant glades gleaming in the sunshine. Since then, he 
has learned that to abuse everything English, with or without 
reason, is a sort of mania with Englishmen. They will not 
permit anybody else to do it; very rarely, under any circum- 
stances, will they themselves part with any shred of these much 
abused peculiarities. There is something quite touching to see 
the affectionate obstinacy with which, in the melting climate of 
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Calcutta, the Englishman clings to that instrument of torture— 
a black hat, and attends dinner parties in heavy cloth clothes. 
But he, as it were, recompenses himself for these sacrifices, by 
loading the causes of them with very liberal abuse. Remember- 
ing these habits, we were not surprised that many people should 
have given to Lord Cranborne’s remarks on British rule in India, 
a far wider interpretation than the speaker intended; and 
should have drawn from them the conclusion that our whole 
system of Government was a failure. 

The ready and uninquiring manner in which many people 
accepted this unsatisfactory conviction, is another trait eminently 
characteristic of the country. The Englishman is exceedingly 
proud of being the citizen of an empire on which the sun never 
sets. He regards himself with considerable complacency, on the 
score of this accident of his birth, as though it were a meritorious 
thing. Heis an Englishman, and as such may possess, in a latent 
condition, all the courage, endurance, wisdom, and other heroic 
qualities, which have gone to the framing of this vast empire. 
But there his concern in the matter seems tocease. What these 
outlying possessions of the empire are like, what his countrymen 
and fellow subjects are doing and thinking there, he is for the 
most part profoundly ignorant of. Now, in the cases of those 
colonies which have their own Legislative Assemblies, this igno- 
rance is of comparatively small importance. Not so with India, 
There the welfare of the people depends, in a very great degree, 
on the intelligent interest felt for them in England. If we do 
not rule in India by “the Divine right of good government,” we 
have no business there at all. We are simply robbers and 
spoliators. We are far from saying that such is the case. On 
the contrary, we believe that British rule in India is accomplish- 
ing a great and beneficent revolution; and the obstacles which 
impede.it are such as would quickly vanish, could the nation 
at large be stimulated to take such an interest in our Eastern 
Empire as the tremendous responsibilities of our position demand. 
For this reason we invite our readers to undertake with us a 
brief examination into the character of British Rule in India. 

“ All old times are golden,” is a well-known saying of Lord 
Byron’s, and one very germane to the matter we have in hand. 
In this propensity to glorify the past at the expense of the pre- 
sent lies, in a great measure, the secret of that dissatisfaction 
which the people of India express with our rule. The imagina- 
tion of the average Hindustani is the most active faculty he 
has, and is allowed free scope, without the least check from the 
reason or the judgment. He receives anything that is told him 
with the unquestioning credulity of a child. A child never asks 
if it is possible for giants and castles to exist at the tops of bean- 
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stalks. He never reasons upon the matter at all. He simply 
accepts it. It is the same with the Hindustani. He never 
argues against a legend, on the score of its improbability. In 
the East, every tree is peopled with gods; every field is watched 
over by some departed spirit. That Krishna should lift up a 
whole range of hills on his little finger for the amusement of 
some milkmaids; that Hunooman should travel across India 
with the Himalaya mountains on his back, excite in the Hindu 
neither incredulity nor wonder. He knows nothing of the 
scientific principle of economy, or the necessity of estimating a 
miracle according to its moral value. Are not gods omnipo- 
tent? Why should they not do as they please ? 

This undisciplined imagination invests the past, almost while 
it can be called to-day, with a glory which never belonged to it. 


Strength was gigantic, valour high, 
And wisdom soared beyond the sky, 
And beauty had such matchless beam, 
As lights not now'the poet’s dream. 


Thus, in 1836, Colonel Sleeman’ visiting Bhurtpore, found a 
plentiful crop of legends had grown up round the fortifications 
connected with the first siege under Lord Lake, in 1804. The 
old native who acted as guide thought that matters had changed 
very much for the worse since then. Natives and Europeans had 
alike degenerated. “Upon that very bastion,” he said (pointing 
to the right point of Lord Lake’s attack) “stood a large twenty- 
four pounder, which was loaded and discharged three times by 
supernatural agency during one of your attacks—not a living 
man was near it.” Observing that Colonel Sleeman and his 
companions smiled incredulously, he at once offered to bring a 
score of witnesses of unquestionable veracity to testify to the fact. 
It would be easy to multiply indefinitely similar anecdotes, The 
native never looks to the future. Under the old native dynasties 
there never was any chance of amelioration, and the pleasures of 
hope having been so long denied to him, he has now appa- 
rently become incapable of feeling hope at all. British rule in 
India has many great defects, much which presses heavily upon 
the natives; but the yearning after old institutions, the backward 
glances directed towards the men and manners of a bygone age, 
decide nothing in favour of native governments. Discontent was 
certainly felt in far greater intensity when Mahrattas, Sikhs, 
Jhits, and a dozen other marauding tribes swept over the 
country, marking, their track with carnage and desolation, A 
very short return of these good old times would serve to invest 
our rule with all the splendours of a golden age. 

Those who fancy that the people of India enjoyed any excep- 
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tional happiness under native rulers, can hardly be aware of the 
condition of the country before England became the paramount 
power. The aspect of any native state at the present time is no 
clue to the matter. We guarantee all such from external 
encroachments, we protect them from any flagrant oppression 
from within; in many instances it would be found that the 
foundation of their prosperity was laid years ago, by some 
English officer, to whom the superintendence had been entrusted, 


after some unusually protracted period of anarchy and dissen-~ 


sion. On the decline of the Moghul Empire, India fell into 
a state of confusion very similar to that of Europe during 
the civil wars of the Middle Ages. The sole admitted right was 
the right of conquest. In the Koran no provision had been 


made for accession to sovereignty. At the demise of the reign- . 
ing Moghul, all his sons conceived themselves equally entitled to- 


ascend the throne if they had the power to do so; and public 
opinion never pronounced otherwise. In consequence, no sooner 


was an Emperor dead, than the various members of his family, . 


and their adherents, mustered armies in every province, and the 
whole country became the theatre of a wide wasting civil war. 
As soon as one of the competitors had carved his way to the 
throne, the instinct of self-preservation-caused him to put to 
death, without mercy, every one who could be suspected of con- 
testing his authority. Or, as was quite as frequently the case, 
some member of the Imperial family found himself in a condition 
to prosecute his claims while his father was still living. The 
opportunity might pass away ; delays were dangerous, and he 
struck at once. This was of course the signal for all the others 
to take up arms, as much in self-defence as from any other 
motive. The peculiar constitution of the Moghul Empire might 
almost be said to have been constructed for the production of 
these convulsions. It wasa military despotism pure and simple. 
Every ruler of a province, or governor of a city, held a military 
command as a matter of course. His troops, at the same time, 
were not portions of a standing army, receiving their pay from 
the central authority. They were entirely dependent upon their 
immediate superior, and followed him blindly, without inquiring 
into the cause of quarrels. These military governors, again, held 
their authority entirely at the whim and pleasure of the reigning 
sovereign, and were always ready to make common cause with the 
claimant who seemed most able to assist their own aggrandize- 
ment. Thus, Shah Jehan fought his way to the throne, and 
slaughtered all his brothers and nephews. While he was yet 
living, his four sons engaged in a sanguinary war, which ended 
in his own imprisonment, and the accession of Aurungzebe. The 
death of Aurungzebe was the signal for another fierce struggle for 
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the throne. Under the burden of these endless. wars the Empire 
fast fell to pieces. An innumerable soldiery had been called into 
existence, who lived upon plunder. Their swords were ever at 
the service of any adventurer who had the skill and ambition 
to make use of them. By such means Sivajee, Scindia, Holkar, 
Hyder Ally, rose to eminence. They were simply robbers and 
murderers, whose superior abilities enabled them to become the 
founders of dynasties. Or the scene would be varied by the 
descent of some mighty conqueror from the North—a Nadir, or an 
Ahmed Shah, sweeping through the country like an army of 
locusts—the land as a Garden of Eden before him, and behind 
him adesolate wilderness, Thugs, poisoners, assassins, and other 
enemies of mankind flourished in these troublous times. Rob- 
-bety, indeed, or as it was grandly called, “kingdom taking,” 
became a regularly recognised institution, which had its ap- 
ag seasons, just as shooting and foxhunting have with us. 

very year, about the beginning of November, the kingdom 
takers of all grades took the field, from the sovereign at the head 
of his army, down to the small rascal who headed a band of 
Dacoits. All alike, previous to setting out on their expeditions, 
invoked the favour of the Deity, and confidently relied on his 
co-operation, if they, for their part, were careful to award him 
his due share of plunder in sacrifices to his shrines, and offer- 
ings to his priests. No nice scruples as to the rights of property 
ever disturbed the minds of these innumerable freebooters. 
“Twas their vocation, Hal; ‘twas no sin for a man to labour in 
his vocation.” But what this vocation inflicted upon the de- 
fenceless peasantry may be gathered from the following extract 
from Captain Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas. He is 
describing a marauding foray of the Pindharees :— 


“ Before the Pindharees set out on an expedition, a leader sent no- 
tice to the inferior chiefs, and hoisted his standard on a particular 
day after the cessation of the rains, generally about the Dusseyra. 
As soon as the rivers were fordable, and a sufficient number had as- 
sembled, they moved off by the most unfrequented routes towards 
their destination. Commencing with short marches of about ten 
miles, they gradually extended them to thirty or forty miles a day, 
until they reached some peaceful region against which their expedition 
was intended. Terror and dismay burst at once on the helpless popu- 
lation ; villages were seen in flames, wounded and houseless peasants 
flying in all directions, fortified places shutting their gates, and keep- 
ing up a perpetual firing from their walls. The plunderers dispersed 
in small parties, and spread themselves over the whole face of the 
eountry ; all acting on a concerted plan, they swept round in a half- 
circle, committing every sort of violence and excess, torturing to extort 
money, ravishing, murdering, and burning in the defenceless villages ; 
but seldom venturing upon danger unless the prospect of booty was 
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wery certain. . ..... =. Whilst they continued their 
excesses, marauders of all descriptions sallied out to join them, or to 
profit by their presence, and whole districts became a scene of rapine 
and conflagration. The ordinary modes of torture inflicted by these 
miscreants, were heavy stones placed on the head or chest; red hot 
irons applied to the aie of the feet; tying the head of a person into 
a tobra, or bag for feeding horses filled with hot ashes; throwing oil 
on the clothes and setting fire to them; besides many others equally 
horrible. The awful consequences of a visitation fram the Pindharees 
can scarcely be imagined by those who have not witnessed them.” 


In such a state of things there could have been no protection 
for the weak and defenceless. Crimes of the first magnitude 
must have been daily perpetrated with entire immunity. No 
clear steady light can be thrown upon the inner social life 
of the people ; but now and then for a moment the curtain has 
been lifted for us by some old European traveller, and the scene 
disclosed is sufficiently ghastly. Take as an illustration the 
following anecdote which Tavernier relates in his travels, with- 
out any signs of astonishment : 

“The Governor of Allahabad being sickly, had eleven physicians 
in attendance upon him. The chief favourite was, however, a Persian, 
who one day threw his wife from the top of a battlement to the ground 
in a fit of jealousy. He thought the fall would kill her, but she had 
only a few ribs broken; whereupon the kindred of the woman came 
and demanded justice at the feet of the governor. The governor, 
sending for the physician, commanded him to be gone, resolving to 
retain him no longer in his service. The physician obeyed, and 
putting his poor maimed wife in a palankeen, he set forward upon 
the road with all his family. But he had not gone above three or 
four days’ journey from the city, when the governor, finding himself 
worse than was his wont to be, sent to recall him, which the physician 
perceiving, stabbed his wife, his four children, and thirteen female 
slaves, and returned again to the governor, who said not a word to 
him, but entertained him again in his service.” 

No Persian physician could now dispose of his whole establish- 
ment in this summary fashion without a very prompt retribution 
overtaking him. Indeed, it may be asserted, with perfect cer- 
tainty, that no native would be rash enough to try the experiment. 
Here then at least is one solid advantage of English rule in 
India. Kingdom taking in all its varieties (including, we may 
hope, the milder form of annexation by a decree of the Governor 
General in Council) has been completely put a stop to. No 
invader can now carry fire and sword from one end of India to 
the other. The traveller may pass along with no fear of Thugs, 

isoners, or assassins. Suttee and infanticide have well nigh 
vanished before the light of Western civilization. The Ryot 
sows his corn, with a certainty of gathering in the harvest. 
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Throughout this vast country we have eradicated the scourge of 
civil war, and mitigated the desolating power of the periodical 
famines. We have made roads, and dug canals, which have 
converted waste wildernesses into tracts of land rich with the 
labours of a thriving peasantry. We are knitting together the 
various interests of the empire by a rapidly progressing system of 
railway communication. We have established a plan of National 
Education, and given security to life, and supremacy to law. In 
so doing, we of course disgust those who flourished upon the dis- 
orders we have quelled. But the most censorious critic of British 
rule will hardly lament this want of congeniality on our part. 
Numbers still survive who yearly took the field, or who at least 
vividly remember the exciting times when “kingdom taking” 
was in vogue ; and many a year must elapse before the half civi- 
lized potentates of India find in the pursuits of peace an adequate 
compensation for the barbaric splendours of war and conquest. 

Moreover, in estimating the value of these changes, it must be 
remembered that there was not the possibility of progress under 
the old regime. The native sovereign recognised no rights in 
his subjects, and acknowledged no duties towards them. They 
were the instruments to supply him with the means for gratify- 
ing his pleasures, and maintaining his army. As the fear of 
external encroachment subsided, the monarch became still more 
concentred in self, more totally disregardful of the welfare of his 
people. 

“In January, 1828,” writes Colonel Sleeman, “I was passing 
with a party of gentlemen through the town of Bhilsa, which 
belongs to this chief (the Maharaja of Gwalior), and lies between 
Saugor and Bhopaul, when we found lying and bleeding in one of 
the streets, twelve men belonging to a merchant of Mirzapore, 
who had the day before been wounded and plundered by a gang 
of robbers close outside the walls of the town. Those who were able 
ran to the Amib, or chief of the district, who resides in the town, and 
begged him to send some horsemen after the banditti, and intercept 
them as they passed over the great plains. ‘Send your own people,’ 
said he, ‘or hire men to send! Am [I here to look after the private 
affairs of merchants and travellers, or to collect the revenues of the 
prince?’ Neither he nor the prince himself, nor any other officer of 
the public establishments, ever dreamed that it was their duty to 
protect the life, property, or character of travellers, or indeed of any 
other human beings, save the members of their own families. ; 
The native Governments of the present day (1836),”’ the Colonel 
goes on to say, “are fair specimens of what they have always been— 
grinding military despotisms—their whole history is that of ‘Saul 
has killed his thousands, and David his tens of thousands,’ as if the 
rulers were made merely to slay, and the ruled to be slain.”* 





“* “ Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official.” 
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‘As a companion picture to the above, we give the following as 
a good illustration of the native potentate’s internal administra- 
tion when he did condescend to take an active concern in the 
proceedings of his people. It is an extract from a letter of Mr., 
afterwards Lord, Metcalfe, while on a mission to the court of 
Runjeet Sing :— 

“It happened that in taking the air one evening, I was fired upon 
from a village by mistake. This trivial cireumstance was reported to 
the rajah and magnified. In consequence, he gave orders to the com- 
manders of his infantry and guns, on detaching them from Sherhabad 
on their return to the Punjaub, to attend me, and wrote to me to 
desire that I would cause them to plunder and destroy any village 
that had behaved in a disrespectful manner. After thanking him for 
his kindness, I requested him to forgive a fault which had proceeded 
from inadvertency and the divided state of the country.” 


This humane interference, however, had not at first the desired 
result. In a subsequent letter, Metcalfe wrote :— 


“The rajah’s infantry and guns have been at this place for some 


days. As they were sent by the rajah for the avowed purpose of de- 


stroying certain villages which had been represented to him as having 
behaved in a disrespectful manner to me, I endeavoured to prevent 
their advance, but did not succeed, as Kureem Sing, the possessor of 
the tents of Gongrona, had a strong interest in persuading them 
tocome on. On their arrival, I had some difficulty in preventing their 
attacking the villages. The commanders informed me that they had 
positive orders to plunder the villages and put to death the inhabitants. 
I saw their instructions under the seal of Runjeet Sing, giving orders 
for their guidance, and even laying down the plan of attack, and giving 
intelligence of the force that they might expcet to be opposed to them. 
Fortunately, the rajah had written other instructions, desiring them 
to obey my orders, which have enabled me by positive commands and 
written injunctions, to restrain them until the result of my reference 
to the rajah may be known.’’* 

There are few who will deny that our administration is an 
infinite improvement on the laissez faire of the first picture, and 
not less so on the rough and ready dealing of which the second 
is an illustration. The question, in all probability, which will 
occur to our readers as demanding solution, will take a shape 
somewhat similar to the following :— 

“ How is it,” they will think, “if our rule is superior to any 
which has preceded it, that the people continue to regard 
us with so little sympathy and regard? How is it that those who 
know India best are continually lamenting over the great gap 


which separates us from our subjects ?” 





* Kaye’s “ Life of Lord Metcalfe.” 
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These questions we will try to answer. It must, then, be 
remembered that British rule in India is an alien rule. The 
Moghuls were certainly strangers and conquerors, but they had 
much more in common with the people of the country than we 
have. A Moghul emperor, for example, whenever he wished to 
propitiate a Hindu feudatory, married his daughter, and we 
have not the smallest doubt that if an English viceroy followed 
that plan, it would be attended with the happiest results, so far 
as the loyalty of the empire was concerned. Then, again, under 
Moghul rule, there was free ingress for Hindus as well as 
Mahommedans to the highest offices both in the state and the 
army. This almost completely took the sting from a foreign 
ascendancy ; whereas we have pursued a policy diametrically the 
reverse, and for many years treated the natives as though they 
had hardly attained to the dignity of vertebrate animals. On 
this subject we shall speak at length in another portion of this 
paper. Again, it must be remembered that we cannot be always 
putting down glaring and monstrous evil. Thuggism, dacoitee, 
suttee, infanticide, and so forth, once extinguished are extin- 
guished for ever. A new generation’springs up, who, not having 
suffered from these pests of former days, cannot feel very intense 
gratitude for being preserved from them. They have evils in 
their own life, which in all probability they consider far heavier 
than any which were experienced in bygone times. They sigh for 
the return of native rule; but not a native rule such as it really 
was, Their dreams picture the same order and security which 
they at present enjoy, with the single change of an entire abo- 
lition of the arrogant and unsympathetic Englishman, and the 
substitution of their own wealthy and influential countrymen in 
his place. Still there are several positive and severe penalties 
which accompany our rule, and which, whether removable or not, 
seem to us to justify in a great measure the dissatisfaction of the 
people. : 

1, The main cause of the unpopularity of English rule, the 
one most difficult to counteract, and at the same time the most 
extended in its operation, is the extreme antipathy which the 
English residents manifest for the people of the country. We 
touched upon this topic in the last January number of this 
journal, when discussing the “Land Tenures of British India,” 
and its harmful consequences must be so readily imagined by 
every one, that there is no need to dilate upon it. This 
conduct would be less reprehensible if it was not so totally 
devoid of reason ; but in nine cases out of ten this devouring 
hatred of “ the nigger” will be found to have sprung up quite 
spontaneously in the bosom of the hater from the first day of his 
landing in the country ; and so far as our own observation goes, it 
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always burns with the greatest intensity among those who are 
most profoundly ignorant of the people and their language. You 
may hear these haters raving about the enormities of the whole 
“nigger” race, as if the unfortunate Hindustani cultivated a 
peculiar set of horrible vices which were utterly unknown else- 
where. We remember upon one occasion being in the company 
of one of these gentlemen; he was poising a thick and nobby 
stick in his hand, which, after an admiring contemplation of some 
seconds, he pronounced to be “a capital stick to beat a nigger.” 
This brief formula very fully summed up their philosophy of the 
human race as it exists in those latitudes. A “nigger” is a thing 
to be beaten with a stick. A stick is to be valued according to 
its capacity for beating a nigger. The swarms of Europeans, 
again, who have been let loose upon the country, without any 
official control or sense of responsibility, to aid in the construc- 
tion of railways and other public works, are perhaps the most 
powerful agents which could be devised for bringing the English 
name into utter discredit. There was a few months ago a hor- 
rible story reported in the Delhi Gazette of an unfortunate 
native who had been compelled by some of these free and inde- 
pendent gentlemen to swallow a quantity of wasps; and this, 
whether true or not, is by no means incredible. The poorer 
natives have no idea of a government (“Sirkar” they call it) dis- 
tinct from the Englishman they see before them. Be he what he 
may, he is to them the embodiment of the supreme authority, 
and they never speak or think of him by any other cognomen 
than that of the “Sirkar.” If the exercise of a very severe sort 
of lynch law gives weight to this supposition on their part, the 
non-official European supplies it very liberally. Many of them 
seem to think that the native labourer merely feigns an ignorance 
of English for the purpose of annoying his European superior, 
and for such insolent contumacy what punishment can be too 
severe? “TI tell him what he has to do,” said one of these gen- 
tlemen, on being asked how he overcame the apparently serious 
obstacle of not knowing a word of any language save his mother- 
tongue—“ I tell him what he has to do, and if he don’t under- 
stand, I bang into him with a stick.” 

Now it is apparent at once how impossible it will be to bridge 
the gulf which separates British rule from the affections of the 
people so long as such a state of things prevails to any great 
extent. The difficulty is undeniable ; but any method of removing 
it is beyond our ability to point out. You cannot attack the 
feeling logically, for it is a prejudice, pure and simple, existing 
quite independently of the reason, and consequently not amenable 
to the rules of logic. You cannot appeal to the justice or for- 
bearance of the haters, for it is on the score of its extreme recti- 
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tude and propriety that they persevere in this line of conduct. 
The “nigger” is an animal so degraded that to live “in a per- 
petual rainy season of bootjacks and brushes” is his proper 
portion in this life, with (should they happen to think on the 
matter at all) everlasting torments in the next. To do these 

entlemen justice, they generally hate all “niggers” with equal 
impartiality, even those they have never seen, such as the negroes 
of the Southern States and our West Indian colonies. It is the 
black skin which seems to rouse their anger, just as a red rag is said 
to irritate a bull. That a native, be he of what class he may, 
should have any feelings of honour which may be wounded, any 
self-respect, they apparently regard as an extraordinary piece of 
presumption on his part, and an additional reason on theirs for 
treating him with contumely. But this subject is not a pleasant 
one to dwell on. A great portion of the English community in 
India are, we conscientiously believe, doing more to retard the 
progress of culture and knowledge in that country than all the 
barbarism, ignorance, and indolence combined, which exist there 
indigenously, and this obstacle wil] be removed only when 
Englishmen are better educated and far more liberally-minded 
than there is any hope of their becoming for a long time 
to come. 

2. We pass on to the second count against the British Govern- 
ment—the Administration of Justice. And here at the outset 
we disclaim any intention of criticising the system pursued 
in our courts, either in the regulation or the non-regulation 
provinces. In its origin, that system, as established in the regu- 
lation provinces, was a melancholy example of good intentions 
marred in their execution by over haste and extreme ignorance. 
We were too eager for innovation, and blinded by our admira- 
tion for the very imperfect institutions under which we had 
been accustomed to live. We did not introduce a representative 
government in India, rightly considering that the people were 
not sufficiently advanced or sufficiently homogeneous for such an 
experiment. But an uniform and highly complex administration 
of the law—which is one of the latest growths of civilization, and 
tolerable only in a country like England, where a high standard 
of public morality and the unrepressed play of public opinion 
ensure its purity. This we introduced in a Jump, and without 
any preparation, among a variety of races, where no such con- 
ditions existed, and without any consideration for differences of 
language, character, and degrees of civilization ; with what me- 
lancholy and disastrous results are known to every student of 
Indian history.* 





* “Fifth Report of Committee of House of Commons, 1812.” 
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The freaks of the Crown Courts at the three presidency 
capitals, and the various ingenious methods which they em- 
ployed for extending their jurisdiction over the whole extent of 
India, and the dreadful injustices which for so many years they 
inflicted upon the country in the name of law, strike the non- 
legal mind as one of the most remarkable narratives to be found 
in the history of any country. But these courts were abolished 
in 1853; even in the regulation provinces, a great many reforms 
have been introduced since the time of Lord Cornwallis; and, 
in the judgment of the legal mind, we doubt not, that both civil 
and criminal law are now administered with as much expedition, 
and as few miscarriages of justice, as any reasonable man ought 
to expect. 

Ours is a humbler task, namely, to state what we believe has 
been, and to a great extent still is, the feeling of the people with 
regard to these courts. It is in the administration of criminal 
justice—in the prosecution of crimes against society, that they 
think our system so entirely breaks down. To tell one story 
and stick to it through thick and thin, was considered among the 
natives a sure method of escaping detection, at least in any 
court where the regulations were in vogue. 

Under native rulers, a criminal was rarely if ever imprisoned. 
As soon as he was taken, he was examined. If acquitted, he 
was permitted to go free at once; if found guilty, sentence was 
passed and executed at one and the same time. This prompt 
dealing suited the genius of the people, and from their character 
and peculiar institutions, there was much less fear of any such 
miscarriage of justice as at first sight appears almost inevitable. 

Under native sovereigns there was, as we have already observed, 
no recognition of reciprocal duties between the ruler and the 
ruled. The village communities paid the revenue, because they 
knew that otherwise the supreme authority would compel them 
to do so by the unanswerable argument of superior strength. But 
they did not feel that these payments of theirs entailed upon him 
any duties of protection, or the like, towards them. Every year, 
as the harvest ripened, the defenceless districts were liable to be 
laid waste by bands of robbers, and the villagers accepted the 
occurrence as part of the normal state of things in this world, 
and looked for no other. In fact, almost every village com- 
munity had its own private company of plunderers, who went 
out at the appointed season to prey upon others. So long as 
these did not devastate the fields, or plunder the property of the 
community to which they belonged, no stigma was affixed to the 
profession. Indeed, if they were fortunate in their expeditions, 
and spent their money freely in entertainments on their return, 
they became very popular characters. But this Ishmaelitish 
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condition of hostility to all the world knit the village itself in a 
closer bond of union. They must of necessity be true to each 
other, unless they wished to perish utterly. Every village com- 
munity became, in short, a small republic, electing its own 
officers to administer the public business, having proprietary 
rights in the land which no disorders or convulsions have caused 
them to lose sight of, and endowed with an indestructible vitality 
which is one of the most remarkable phenomena that the annals 
of history can show.* 

The imaginative superstition of the native mind, which peoples 
every part of space with supernatural beings, was of great service 
in preserving the ties of mutual fidelity. The peepul tree in 
every village, is supposed to be tenanted by one or other of the 
Hindoo triad—the God of Creation, Preservation, or Destruction. 
He sits among the branches, and his ear is soothed by the music 
of the rustling leaves. The large cotton tree is the abode of 
gods even more terrible. These are local deities, invested with 
a special superintendence over the particular village in whose 
neighbourhood their leafy habitation is located ; and not having 
such extensive duties as any of the supreme triad, they can, 
of course, exercise a much more minute supervision over the 
thoughts and actions of the mortals around them. To one or 
other of these trees the suspected criminal is led by the heads 
of the village. The inhabivants stand round while he gathers a 
leaf and crushes it in his hand, saying—‘ May the god who sits 
in that tree so crush me and mine if I speak not the truth.” 
With the aid of these superstitions, the detection of crime under 
native rule became an easy and certain affair; and when we 
have come into the possession of a new country, the civil officers 
have invariably observed that the difficulty they experienced was 
to hinder a criminal from incriminating himself. “I have had,” 
says Colonel Sleeman, in his “ Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official’—*I have had before me hundreds of cases in 
which a man’s property, liberty, or life depended upon his telling 
a lie, and he has refused to tell it to save either.” 

As a further proof how rooted this habit of telling truth is, or 
rather was, in the native mind, in cases of crimes against society, 
despite of the cruel and savage punishments to which their confes- 
sions exposed them, we quote an interesting passage from Taver- 
nier’s travels, detailing an interview with Amir Jumla, the 
celebrated minister of Aurungzebe : 

“The 15th, in the morning, we went to wait upon him again, and 
were immediately admitted into his tent, where he sat with his two 








* For an account of the constitution of Village Communities, vide art. 
Land Tenures of British India, Wxst. Rev. January, 1868. 
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secretaries by him. The Nawab was sitting, according to the custom 
of the country, barefoot, like one of our tailors, with a great number of 
papers sticking between his toes, and others between the fingers of his 
left hand, which papers he drew sometimes from between his fingers, 
and sometimes from between his toes, and ordered what answers should 
be given to every one. After his secretaries had written the answers, 
he caused them to read them, and then took the letters and sealed 
them himself, giving some to foot messengers, others to horsemen— 
for you must know that all those letters which are sent by footposts 
all over India go with more speed than those which are carried by 
horsemen. While we stayed with the Nawab, certain officers came to 
tell him that they had brought certain offenders to the door of his 
tent. He was above half an hour before he returned them any answer, 
writing on, and giving instructions to his secretaries; but by and by, 
all of a sudden, he commanded the offenders to be brought in, and 
after he had examined them and made them confess the crime of which 
they stood accused, he was above an hour before he said a word, still 
writing on and employing his secretaries. In the meanwhile, several 
of the officers of the army came to tender their respects to him ina 
very submissive manner, all whom he answered only with a nod. 
There was one of the offenders which were brought before him had 
broken into a house and had killed the mother and three children. 
He was condemned upon the spot to have his hands and feet cut off, 
and to be cast out into the highway, there to end his days in misery. 
Another had robbed upon the highway ; for which the Nawab ordered 
his belly to be ripped up, and himself to be cast upon the dunghill. 
I know not what crimes the other two had committed, but both their 
heads were cut off.” 

There was no exalted love of truth for its own sake in these 
habits. To lie, in order to cheat the government out of revenue, 
was always regarded as a very meritorious action. But the dan- 
gers from without, which in these troublous times beset the vil- 
lage communities, compelled them to be utterly intolerant of 
crime within their limits. The criminal, if he escaped the pene- 
tration of the judge, could not escape from the hatred of those 
against whom he had sinned. If the due penalty were averted 
in this world, it would fall upon him with tenfold severity in the 
next. But with the introduction of our courts in any part of 
India, these desirable habits very soon cease. Instead of a decision 
upon the case, according to equity and common sense, the inves- 
tigation wanders off, amid legal technicalities and refinements, 
whither the astonished criminal is totally unable to follow. But 
he also very soon discovers that in this labyrinth he may lie with 
perfect impunity ; and if his perjuries involve any of the mem- 
bers of his village in trouble and disgrace, he can always escape 
the odium by attributing the issue to the rascality of the native 
officials, or the blindness of the English judge ; and the angry 
gods he can hope to propitiate hereafter. Hence has ensued 
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throughout the country a fearful increase of perjury and 
moral depravity. And the hardships endured by witnesses, who 
are dragged off from their occupations to the judge’s court— 
there to stand (as the saying is) “among two hundred and fifty 
pairs of shoes ”—to testify to character or some other unimpor- 
tant point, have led toa sort of tacit confederacy among the 
village oe to suppress all evidence of crime as soon as it is 
committed. On a comparison of evils, they find that they suffer 
less severely from the depredations of those who infringe the 
law than those who execute it. 

In 1850, Colonel Sleeman, at the request of Lord Dalhousie, 
undertook a tour through Oude, for the purpose of ascertaining 
by personal examination, the condition of the country. He 
found it to be in a state of utter anarchy. Murder, robbery, 
torture, pillage, extortion, and almost every crime under Heaven, 
were perpetrated unchecked, nay, were fostered and encouraged 
by the selfishness of the ruler, and his immediate subordinates. 
In the midst of this chaos, he discovered a Brahmin community 
who had been lately invited back into Oude from British terri- 
tory, and endowed with land. They. spoke with enthusiasm of 
the district they had quitted. “The whole surface of the 
country,” they said, “ was under tillage; the district like a gar- 
den; and the poorest had as much protection as the highest.” 
But, notwithstanding these and many other advantages which 
they enumerated, they preferred the uncertainties and extortions 
of an Oude Government to the heavy burden of our courts of 
justice (so called). 

“Your Courts of Justice” (adawluts), these are their words as re- 
ported by the colonel, “are the things we most dread, sir; and we 
are glad to escape from them as soon as we can, in spite of all the 
evils we are exposed to on our return to the place of our birth. It is 
not the fault of the European gentlemen who preside over them, for 
they are anxious to do, and have, justice done to all; but in spite of 
all their efforts, the wrong-doer often escapes and the sufferer is often 
punished. . . . . In your adawluts, sir, men do not tell the 
truth as often as they do among their own tribes or village communi- 
ties—they perjure themselves in all manner of ways without shame or 
dread, and there are so many men about the courts who understand 
the ‘rules and regulations,’ and are so much interested in making 
truth appear to be falsehood and falsehood truth, that no man feels 
sure that right will prevail in them in any case. The guilty 
think they have just as good a chance of escape as the innocent. Our 
relations and friends told us, that all this confusion of right and wrong, 
which bewildered them, arose from the multiplicity of the ‘ rules and 
regulations,’ which threw all power into the hands of bad men, and 
left the European gentlemen helpless.” 


But although it is undeniable that the feelings of the native 
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population are inimical to our courts, and the prospect of their 
introduction in any of the so-called independent territories re- 
garded by the people with extreme fear and aversion (the strong 
dislike manifested by the Mysoreans to annexation was, indeed, 
mainly attributable to this deeply-rooted horror), there is no 
portion of Indian administration in which such thorough and 
beneficial changes have been effected during the past ten years. 
So far back as 1833, a commission, with Mr. Macaulay as presi- 
dent, commenced the difficult work of compiling a penal code 
for India. This code was passed by the Legislative Council in 
1860, and is now in operation throughout the whole extent of 
British India. In 1859 and 1861 still more important reforms 
were carried into effect. The tedious and complicated forms of 
pleading which were practised in the Regulation provinces were 
discontinued, and revised codes of civil and criminal procedure 
introduced, by which a far greater simplicity and expedition in 
the dispatch of business were attained. In 1861 another Com- 
mission was appointed by Sir Charles Wood to prepare a code 
of civil law for India. The first part of this code came into 
operation in 1865, and comprises a law of succession and inheri- 
tance ajplicable to all classes resident in British India, ather 
than Hindu and Mahomedan. These measures were followed 
up by the establishment of Small Cause Courts, with a simple 
mode of procedure, in various places in the three presidencies, 
These courts had jurisdiction extended to them to 1001, and 
their decisions were to be final, with the power of granting im- 
mediate execution on the verbal application of the party in whose 
favour the decree was passed. They have been eminently suc- 
cessful. Beneficial as the operation of these reforms has 
been, they are still too recent to have eradicated the memory of 
old complaints ; and a long period must elapse before the bulk 
of our Indian subjects will prefer them to the rude methods 
peculiar to themselves, They have, however, been instrumental 
in entrusting a larger portion of the administration of justice to 
native agency. A native judge now sits on the bench of the 
High Court of Calcutta; and, except in cases of unusual im- 
portance, nearly all original jurisdiction throughout the country 
is at present in their hands. In their discharge of: these impor- 
tant duties they have shown themselves to be industrious, up- 
right, and highly useful servants of the State. But laws which 
disregard differences of rank, and treat all men as standing on 
precisely the same footing, cannot but be exceedingly distasteful 
to a people where the feudal instincts are still as strong as in 
England or France during the Middle Ages. 

3. Another very general cause of discontent is the enormous 
rise in the price of provisions, and of all the necessaries of life, 
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which has followed upon that very security and order we have 
introduced in India. In past times, the sword, scarcity, famine, 
and pestilence, did their work so effectually, that population 
never pressed against the limits of subsistence ; while the land 
itself, from lying frequently fallow, yielded superabundant har- 
vests, whenever the decimated peasantry were so fortunate as to 
reap the fruit of their labours. Frequently, indeed, from the 
almost total want of any means of transit, prices fell so low, it 
was found difficult to raise the full amount of the revenue (if 
paid in coin) in those districts where a bounteous crop had been 
reaped ; and hence arose what appears to us the barbarous ex- 
pedient of paying assessments in kind. But wherever our rule 
was established, positive and indirect checks alike diminished. 
Exportation commenced ; population increased with tremendous 
rapidity, and prices inevitably rose. The natives speculated 
with much, surprise and perplexity on this unforeseen and dis- 
agreeable change. In those parts of Central India which were 
ceded to us after the Pindharee war, the change was, of course, 
very speedily felt. ‘These wretched people had suffered all that 
the most unscrupulous barbarity could inflict, and were sorely at 
a loss to understand this particular result of the restoration of 
good order and security. At one time they attributed it to the 
operations of the trigonometrical survey, and the frequent 
measurement of the fields for the purpose of ascertaining their 


‘ capabilities. The land they considered, as the mother of those 


who subsisted upon its fruits, yielded abundant harvests so long 
as she was properly treated, but resented these constant measure- 
ments, as unhandsome devices to screw a larger quantity out of 
her than she accorded of her own free will, and to mark her 
displeasure ceased to be fruitful. Others, again, were of opinion 
that the angry gods had punished the land on account of the 
great increase of adultery which resulted from the introduction of 
the mild English law; but finally it was set down by general 
agreement to be due to the slaughter of cattle for beef so close 
to the sacred stream of the Nerbudda. Under Mahratta rule, 
it was argued, had calamities fallen upon the land, there would 
have been small cause to wonder; but under British rule, when 
every effort was made to secure the well-being of all, speculation 
was perforce limited in its range. There were only these three 
things, which the most sensitive deity could find to cavil at, and 
of these, the continual murder of cows for the purpose of supply- 
ing food to the English, who (as far as could be seen) had no 
religion at all, good or bad, was decidedly the most heinous, aud 
quite sufficient to arouse the divine anger. A petition, nume- 
rously signed, was accordingly presented to the Governor-General’s 
representative, praying him to issue orders that the English 
[Vol. XC. No. CLXXVII.]—New Senugs, Vol. XXXIV. No. I. C 
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soldier should abstain from the consumption of beef.* This was 
so long ago as 1833; the upward movement of prices has ad- 
vanced far beyond what it was then, and grain which ten years 
ago sold in the Saugor and Jubbulpore districts for seventy and 
eighty seres the rupee, now sells for double that price, 

In the Punjab the rise has been as great, and has been felt 
even more severely, because spread over a much shorter space of 
time. Runjeet Sing was the type of an Asiatic ruler, vigorous 
and aggressive towards his neighbours, but caring little or nothing 
for the well-being of his own people. The assessment, paid in kind, 
was excessive, internal communication there was little or none, 
and the country was covered by a network of preventive lines. 
Goods in transit, not merely those from Central Asia, but those pass- 
ing from one part of the Punjab to another, were liable to be taxed 
a dozen times before reaching their place of delivery. When 
we add to this the universal prevalence of Dacoitee, it will be seen 
at once that the exportation of corn to any considerable distance 
was impossible. The centre of each Doab (i.e. land between two 
rivers) was a waste which only afforded in places a scanty pas- 
turage for cattle ; a fringe of cultivation ran along the banks of 
the rivers and in the vicinity of the canals, and, after paying 
the revenue, the crops were stored and eaten where they grew. 
Under this regime, if wheat sold at a maund (i.e. forty seres) the 
rupee, it was considered rather dear than otherwise. 

Under English administration the face of the Punjab became 
entirely changed in a very few years. Dacoitee was completely 
suppressed, the network of preventive lines swept away, a 
careful survey of the land undertaken, and an uniform assessment 
in money, 25 per cent. less than any yet kuown in the Punjab, 
levied upon all cultivated lands. Under the superintendence of 
Colonel (now Sir Robert) Napier, public works of every description 
were pushed on with surprising energy, A grand highway was 
constructed connecting Lahore and Peshawur, and binding to- 
gether the principal military cantonments.t Secondary roads, 





* For a very pleasant account of these superstitions, we refer our readers to 
Colonel Sleeman’s entertaining work, ‘ Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official.” This, and another work by the same author, entitled “ Tour through 
Oude,” are a perfect treasure-house of information, drawn from life, of native 
manners and customs, and native habits of thought, They should be read by 
all who have dealings with the natives in any capacity whatsoever. 

+ This highway “measures, from Lahore to Peshawur, 264 miles. It 
passes upon }03 great bridges and 459 smaller ones, penetrates the heart of 
six mountain chains, and crosses on immense embankments the marais of two 
great rivers. It overcomes every kind of engineering obstacle that shifti 
soil or iron rock can offer, and the active opposition of sudden seasons an 
heavy floods. Groves of trees planted simultaneously with its completion 
shade its entire surface, and stations are erected along it for the residences of 
those charged with its repairs. Where the four great rivers are encountered 
floating bridges continued the passage, the Chenab and Jhelum being crossed 
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linking together the remaining stations, were pushed on simul- 
taneously ; direct roads for foreign commerce opened out; and 
in 1854, only five years after annexation, the Commissioner, 
reviewing the achievements of his government, could report that 
3600 miles of road had been constructed, 7880 surveyed, and 
3324 traced in the Punjab proper alone. Not less remarkable 
were the works of irrigation. Scattered through the Punjab, 
numerous canals, more or less out of repair, the works of former 
dynasties, attested that the Moghul rulers had been alive to the 
needs and capabilities of the province. These were first taken 
in hand. Major Napier called upon the landholders through 
whose fields they passed to supply labourers for the work of 
putting them in order. The requisition was cheerfully complied 
with. New canal heads, and other improvements of modern 
science, were constructed under the superintendence of English 
engineers. A water-rate was rarely taken; the increased culti- 
vation amply repaying the state. In addition, money was libe- 
rally advanced for the construction of wells whenever applied 
for. Numerous villages, situated in the dry central wastes, took 
advantage of this offer, and the money thus lent was regarded 
by them as a sacred debt of hononr, and invariably repaid with 
the utmost scrupulousness. In these various ways, many hun- 
dred miles of irrigation water were supplied to the country, and 
thousands of waste acres fertilized. ‘lo crown all, the great 
Baree Doab Canal, designed by Major Napier, received the 
sanction of Lord Dalhousie, and was advanced towards comple- 
tion with the accustomed energy of the Punjab administration.* 





by 100 boats each, the Indus by 55, and the Ravee by 70. In winter a smaller 
number suffices ; in summer the melting snows of the Himalayas swell the 
streams into broad and rapid floods. ‘The boats support a double roadway of 
26 feet wide, which the heaviest artillery and most ponderous machinery may 
pass upon, The work was to bind together all the northern cantonments 
which lie along the Himalayan uplands, and assure communication with 
Peshawur.”—Arnold’s Administration of the Marquis of Dalhousie. 

* Our readers will perhaps be interested to read a summary account of this 
stupendous work. Mr. Arnold, in the work already quoted from, describes it 
as ieee _— 

“The central line as laid down by Colonel Napier was 247 miles in length. 
Its left was to leave the Upper Ravee at Mahdopoor by cutting through 
the high ground, cross two of the wild and wide hill-torrents, and then strike 
away for the table lands near Goolpoor. At the thirteenth mile, not far from 
Goondaspore, it gives off a branch, fertilizing the sandiest fields of the Doah, those 
namely about Kussoor. From this branch issues a branchilet to the eastward, 
running parallel with the Beas, and past its confluence with the Sutlej till it 
reaches that river close to the village of Sobraon—an honourable trophy of 
victory. ‘I'he main line, meanwhile, has flowed along for twenty-five miles 
watering the country north of Botalla. A few koss to the westward of that 
place a branch to Lahore is given off, passing north of Umritsir and south of 
the capital, irrigating the circumjacent Sikh country. After a | sas of 
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It was not until the return of peace, after the great mutiny 
of 1857, that the full effect of these vigorous measures was 
felt in the country. The railway between Umritsir and Moultan 
was by that time completed, and the wealth of the province 
increased -enormously.* But the same causes which enriched 
the country served also to raise the price of provisions and the 
necessaries of life to almost famine rates, so as to press very 
hardly on the poorer portion of the population. -The products 
of the Punjab found their way in large quantities beyond the 
province, so that wheat, which (as we have already observed) 
was under Sikh rule considered dear if selling at a maund, or 
40 seres the rupee, first rose to an average price of 14 rupees, 
and subsequently to 2 rupees; all other necessaries being in 
proportion. From the increasing difficulty of finding the means 
of subsistence, resulted also an increase of Dacoitee, and other 
crimes against property, naturally producing, among a people 
unacquainted with the operation of economical laws, considerable 
dissatisfaction. 

In almost every part of British India the people are feeling 
this rise in prices with greater or less severity, and it presents 
one of the most difficult as well as most pressing problems which 
the Indian statesman of the present day is called upon to solve. 
Where that solution is to be found we are not altogether pre- 
pared to say, and it would be far too large a subject to discuss 
in the present paper; but it is clear that no government, how- 
ever progressive and well-intentioned it may be, can hope to 
enjoy the affections of its subjects if its existence tends to 
improve them off the face of the earth, by starving them to 
death. At the same time, let no one comfort themselves with 
the delusion that this rise of prices is something which no human 
arrangements can control or diminish. Much—very much—can 











seventy-four miles this branch strikes the Ondyara Nulla near Manga and falls 
through it into the Ravee River. Returning to the main channel it skirts 
Unritsir on its onward course, and passes along the spine of the Doab to 
Satghurrah through a country at present blank upon the map, but destined to 
spring into population and activity. At Tolumbah it has accomplished its 
traject, and terminates in the Ravee, not long before that river joins the Chenab. 
Adding to the main line of 247 miles, the Kussoor, Sobraon, and Lahore 
branches, the entire length of Lord Dalhousie’s gift to the Punjab—the famous 
Baree Doab Canal—wiil be reckoned at 466 miles.” 

* Some indication of the rapid increase of wealth and trade will be found in 
the following statistics :— 

1. The value of the traffic from the Punjab passing over the Delhi Bridge 
increased from Rs. 75,65,189 in 1863 to Rs. 1,49,27,793 in 1865. 

2. The aggregate income from ferries increased from Rs. 4,91,656 in 
1863-64 to Rs. 5,72,710 in 1864-65. 

3. The aggregate income from octroi and other duties levied in towns in- 
creased from Rs. 7,10,550 in 1863-64 to Rs. 9,31,142 in 1864-65.—Report 
of the Punjab Administration for 1865-66, 
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be done in India to relieve the ‘pressure upon subsistence, by 
means of accurate statistics; by drawing off the superfluous 
population in crowded districts and settling them upon waste 
lands ; by developing the powers of the soil by irrigation, and 
facilitating the supply of the various markets by the construction 
of internal lines of communication. In this last particular 
India is sadly defective. Until the completion of the railway 
which now unites+-or nearly so—Allahabad with Bombay, the 
resources of Central India were almost entirely lost to the rest 
of the peninsula, owing to the want of a traffic-route, and even 
now, until cross-réads are cut through the jungles, they will be 
locked up far more than need be. The tremendous severity 
with which the famine of 1866 was felt in Orissa is attributable 
to the want of any land communications with that unhappy 
province. The drought extended throughout Lower Bengal, but 
in that province the English planters and merchants had raised 
up a number of intervening influences which mitigated to a 
great extent what they could not entirely avert. Wherever 
these go, as Mr. Hunter very truly observes, in his “ Annals of 
Rural Bengal,”* “ roads, railways, or canals are sure to follow 
them ; and wherever these facilities for transport existed, the 
distribution of the general grain-stock took place to an extent that 
prevented scarcity from passing into famine.” In 1866 all these 
various means of transit were under requisition day and night 
for the carriage of grain from the Upper Provinces to Lower 
Bengal. To Orissaalone there was no access ; there the wretched 
people, “in the condition of passengers in a ship without pro- 
visions,” perished by «canted 9 as we all know too well.f 





* Criticism is foreign to the purpose of this paper, but we cannot mention 
this work without recommending it most earnestly to the attention of all who 
are interested in India. We consider it as one of the most important, as well 
as most interesting works which the records of Indian literature can show. 
It abounds in information which has never before been presented to the public, 
and its merits, from a purely literary point of view, are not less striking than 
its other qualities. Mr. Hunter furnishes us with a highly finished account 
of the different elements which make ap the population of Bengal, and 
relates with great force and spirit the early efforts of the Company’s servants 
in the administration of India. His sketches of Mr. Keating, the fiscal- 
minded collector, Mr. Cheape, the commercial resident, and Mr. Frushard, 
the adventurer of the old time, are in their several ways not unworthy to be 
classed with Mr. Carlyle’s delineation of Abbot Sampson, although considera- 
tions of space cause them to lack the finish and <ensieeanin of that admirable 
representation. 

+ The following extract from Adam Smith states forcibly the advantages 
of free internal communication in a land subject to drought and famine :— 

“In an extensive corn country, between all the different parts of which 
there is a free commerce and communication, the scarcity occasioned by the 
most unfavourable seasons can never be so great as to produce a famine, and 
the scantiest crop, if managed with frugality and economy, will maintain 
through the year the same number of people that are commonly fed in a more 
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On the subject of the relation of population to subsistence, 
Mr. Hunter has some very judicious remarks, which we cannot 
do better than quote. He is speaking in reference to the causes 
which led to the insurrection of the Santals, but his remarks 
apply equally to almost every part of our Indian Empire :— 


“Tn the old times, when war and pestilence constantly thinned them, 
the system of non-inquiry acted tolerably well; but now that peace 
is sternly imposed, when vaccination is introduced and everything is 
done that modern science can suggest to reduce the ravages of pesti- 
lence to a minimum, the people increase at a rate that threatens to 
render the struggle for life harder under British rule than under Mus- 
sulman tyranny. At the same time we have taken away slavery, the last 
resource of the cultivator when he cannot earn a livelihood for his 
family. In short, we are attempting to govern according to the prin- 
ciples of Christian humanity and modern civilization, forgetful that 
under such a system the numbers of a people inerease, while, in India, 
the means of subsistence stand still. Progress implies dangers un- 
known in stationary societies, and an imported civilization is a safe 
experiment only when the changes which it works are ascertained and 
provided for. In the absence of machinery for discovering the pressure 
of the population, we are liable at any moment to be rudely awakened 
to the fact that the blessings of British rule have been turned into 
curses ; and as in the case of the Santals before their rising, that pro- 
tection from the sword and pestilence has only intensified the difficul- 
ties of subsistence. Statistics form an indispensable complement of 
civilization ; but at present we have no reliable means of ascertaining 
the population of a single district of rural Bengal, the quantity of 
food it produces, or any one of those items which, as a whole, render 
a people prosperous and loyal, or hungry and seditious. These are 
the problems which Indian statesmen during the next fifty years will 
be called upon to solve. Their predecessors have given civilization to 
India; it will be their duty to render that civilization at once beneficial 
to the natives and safe to ourselves.” 


4. Another cause of complaint against our Indian adminis- 
tration is the indifference which we have hitherto manifested 
towards the just ambition and laudable desires of the subject 
people to share in the work of government. In our congratula- 
tions on the material prosperity we have been the means of con- 
ferring upon India, we have overlooked the fact that man does 
not live by bread alone. The various nations of India have 
among them thousands endowed with courage, enterprise, ambi- 





affluent manner by one of moderate plenty. The seasons most unfavourable to 
the crop are those of excessive drought or excessive rain. But as corn grows 
equally upon high and low lands, upon grounds that are disposed to be too 
wet, and upon those that are disposed to be too dry, either the drought or the 
rain which is hurtful to one part of the country is favourable to another; and 
though both in the wet and in the dry season, the crop is a good deal less than 
in one more properly tempered, yet in both, what is lost in one part of the 
country is in some measure compensated by what is gained in the other.” 
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tion, and talents of the highest order. These are not content 
if the chief good and market of their time be but to feed and 
sleep. Their fathers—in many cases they too—have known a 
nobler life than. this. In former times, talent, enterprise, and 
daring were allowed their full swing. The lowest in the land, if 
he felt the fire of genius within him, might hope to become the 
governor of a province, the famous Jeader of devoted armies, or 
even the founder of a dynasty. All that is over now. Our 
government passes like a huge steam-roller over the land, and 
crushes all classes into one indistinguishable mass. “Strong 
heart, high hand, are useless here.” Lord Cornwallis was the 
originator of this policy, which has well nigh completely excluded 
the people of the country from every position of trust or emolu- 
ment. For him there were many excuses. He assumed the reins 
of government when the broken fragments of the Moghul Empire 
exhibited in their worst form the political vices which invariably 
mark and hasten the dissolution of a perishing kingdom. A 
stranger to the country, and practically unacquainted with the 
native character, it is not wonderful’ that he should have con- 
ceived it impossible to have constructed a durable edifice of good 
government from such apparently worthless materials. But even 
at that time there were Englishmen in India who saw more 
clearly, who understood the capabilities of the native, and could 
make allowances for the irresistible temptations to evil which 
the universal disorder of the times offered to the talented and 
the powerful. They raised their voices against the injustice and 
impolicy of the act, but their remonstrances were not attended to. 
Lord Cornwallis made a clean sweep of native agency throughout 
the country ; and Sir Thomas Munro, writing a few years after, 
declares, that immediately after his reforms, no man but a 
European was entrusted with so much authority as to order the 
punishment of a single stroke of a rattan. Well might he add, 
that “such an interdiction is to pass a sentence of degradation 
on a whole people, for which no benefit can ever compensate. 
There is no instance in the world of so humiliating a sentence 
having ever been passed upon any nation.” 

The decree, however, went forth. The government of the 
country was handed over entire to European officials; gradually 
this policy became accepted as an unquestionable axiom, so 
that previous to the mutiny, any proposal to confer independent 
authority upon a native would have caused a thrill of horror to 
have passed through the whole Anglo-Indian community from 
one end of India to the other. 

Now, setting aside the injustice, we could not possibly have 
devised a policy more fatal to the purposes we profess to have in 
view with regard to our Indian Empire. We consider that it is 
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our mission to sow in India the seeds of order and good govern- 
ment ; to watch over and nurture them until they have gained 
sufficient strength to flourish alone, and become the means in 
the ayes to come of elevating the East to the level of the West. 
But it is not by making roads and canals, and, as it were, merely 
exhibiting our excellences before the eyes of a passive people, 
that we shall accomplish this. The spectators soon weary of an 
exhibition in which they are never called upon to take an active 
part, and bitterly resent an assumption of superiority which 
allows no freedom to competition. We must associate the people 
with ourselves in the work of government before they can acquire 
that training and education which can alone fit them for the 
duties of self-rule. When the Queen assumed the sovereignty of 
India, we are of course aware that the Civil Service appointments 
were thrown open to natives. Hitherto this privilege has been 
merely a dead letter. Few natives are either willing or able to 
encounter the expenses of a voyage and a long residence in 
England, on the chance of passing a competitive examination. 
This unforeseen difficulty, however, we cannot but hope will 
shortly be removed. But at the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the education of a nation in the practice of self- 
government is very little, if at all, assisted by the privilege of 
free ingress into the paid ranks of the governing body. In this 
way we only create a bureaucracy ; and no policy is so certain as 
this to deaden, and, if persevered in, to destroy that healthy and 
vigorous life, which, animating all parts of the body politic, is 
the one infallible evidence of good government. 

“One of the greatest disadvantages of our government in India” 
(we are quoting from a memorandum of Sir Thomas Munro’s) “ is its 
tendency to lower or destroy the higher ranks of society—to bring 
them all too much to one level, and by depriving them of their former 
weight and influence, to render them less useful instruments in the 
internal administration of the country. The native governments had 
a class of richer gentry composed of Jagheerdars and Enamdars, and 
of all the higher civil and military officers. These, with the principal 
merchants and rayets, formed a large body, wealthy, or at least, easy 
in their circumstances. ‘The Jagheers and Enams of one prince were 
often resumed by another, and the civil and military officers were 
liable to frequent removal ; but as they were replaced by others, and 
as new Jagheers and Enams were granted to new claimants, these 
changes had the effect of continually throwing into the country a 
supply of men, whose wealth enabled them to encourage its cultiva- 
tion and manufactories.”’ 

They answered, in short, in India, to the large landholders and 
wealthy merchants and business men of England. They were not 
deficient in public spirit. In those parts of India which were not 
desolated by Mahratta rule, innumerable tanks, wells, and groves 
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of fruit-trees attest their disinterested liberality. These are all 
the creation of private munificence. In 1829, Colonel Sleeman 
caused an estimate to be made of the public works of ornament 
and utility contained in the single district of Jubbulpore. The 
population of the district amounted to about half a million, and 
there were in various parts of town and country, erected by 
private individuals for the public good, and without any view 
whatever to return in profits, 2286 tanks ; 209 large wells, with 
flights of steps extending from the top down to the water when 
in its lowest stage; 1560 wells lined with brick and stone, 
cemented with lime, but without stairs ; 360 Hindoo temples, 
and 22 Mahomedan mosques. The estimated cost of these works 
amounted to 866,604/. sterling. In addition to these, two-thirds 
of the towns and villages were imbedded in groves of mango and 
tamarind trees, mixed with the banyan and peepul ; all planted 
at the cost of private individuals, at an estimated cost of twelve 
lacs of rupees. 

Now, instead of utilizing this public spirit, giving it free 
scope, and merely using our influence to guide it in the fittest 
channels, we have been at infinite trouble and expense to repress 
it altogether. In this we have failed. Instead of being, as it 
might have been made, a social force working in perfect harmony 
with the governing power, we have converted it into a revolu- 
tionary one, which is constantly seeking for opportunities to 
break forth and shatter the whole existing framework of society. 

Whenever we came into possession of any new province, we 
laid it down as a sort of axiom, that all the influential natives 
to be found in it were tyrants and oppressors, Their pecuni- 
ary claims were liberally allowed for, but they were rigidly 
deprived of every fragment of authority. The social concerns 
of the people were made over to Government officials and 
Government police. This was a disastrous policy in every way. 
It involved the Government in heavy expenses for the support 
and maintenance of a police, which was, nevertheless, so in- 
efficient and so ill-paid, that its existence was a curse to the 
whole country. It entailed a great deal of additional labour on 
the already-overburdened civil officials; and it disgusted and 
alienated from our rule a large and influential section of the 
community. For, strange as it may seem to English people, the 
native gentry were not satisfied with a money compensation for 
the deprivation of the other privileges of their position. They 
are so constituted, that they would rather exercise a reasonable 
control over one village than receive the revenues of a dozen. 
Hence, too, has proceeded that prime weakness in our hold upon 
the country, which Sir Robert Montgomery has indicated by a 
single phrase. We know nothing of “the current of native 
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feeling.” Englishmen have not the aptitude, even if they had 
the leisure and opportunities, to mingle freely in the social 
life of the country. Natives in the receipt of stipends from 
Government are very generally regarded as “spies,” towards 
whom it is advisable to maintain a guarded and defensive atti- 
tude, and they know but little of the thoughts and feelings of the 
great masses of the people. We must strive to raise up again 
that great middle class which we have so long depressed and 
tried to extinguish. If we treated them with a certain excep- 
tional consideration, and invested them with something of the 
authority and influence which belong to wealth and rank at 
home, they would become a connecting link between us and the 
lower classes of the people—separated from them by no official 
bar, and at the same time attached to us by the strongest ties 
of affection and interest. 

There is nothing, we assert with confidence, in the character 
of the people to deter us from entering upon such a policy. 
The inscrutability of the natives, the impossibility of divining their 
real opinions, are, we know, very generally received as unques- 
tionable facts, and are by many considered a valid reason for 
treating them like madmen, and, as it were, keeping them bound 
hand and foot. We ourselves have heard the observation times 
out of number, made in an accent of surprise, that this or that 
gentleman passed twenty or thirty years in India, and never 
understood the natives to the last. Now, strange as this may 
seem, there is, in truth, nothing in it at all surprising. In all 
probability, if the gentleman had passed twenty or thirty years 
in any other country, he would have remained in equally pro- 
found ignorance of the feelings of the people; nay, had he never 
left England, we may be quite certain he would have been all 
his life unacquainted with the currents of thought in the 
class immediately below him, as well as of that immediately 
above him. To understand the thoughts and actions of 
those who have been brought up under circumstances totally 
diverse from our own, requires no common degree of penetration. 
It requires also some small capability for abstract thought, some 
knowledge of the history of mankind, and a great deal of medi- 
tation on the workings of our own minds. And these qualifica- 
tions are exceedingly rare amoug Englishmen in India, as they 
are among human beings everywhere. To crown all, there is the 
difference of language. This is an obstacle which the English 
in the East very rarely overcome. Only here and there, at rare 
intervals, is it possible to find one or two diligent students who 
are capable of conversing freely upon general topics with the 
natives. Most of our countrymen advance no further than to 
order their dinner after a very ungrammatical fashion ar to just 
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succeed in making themselves understood on the official matters 
which bring them in contact with the people of the country. 
Social intercourse between the two races does not exist, except 
to a very limited extent, in the presidency capitals. Under these 
circumstances, the alleged inscrutability of the native character 
may pass for nothing. With due allowances for the differences of 
birth, education, religion, and so forth, we shall be safe in acting 
upon the belief that the native is, in all essential points, a human 
being, “fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer as the Christian is.” 
For ourselves, we have always found the people of India courteous 
and obliging, exceedingly sensitive to kindness, acute and intelli- 
gent in no common degree, and in natural capabilities not a whit 
inferior to the European. It would be strange were they other- 
wise. The European and the Hindustani are alike sprung 
from 

“That prolific race which, under the title of Aryan, literally 
noble, radiated from central Asia to the extremities of the ancient 
world. One branch established a powerful state and a highly 
spiritual creed on the borders of China; another founded the Persian 
dynasty; a third built Athens and Lacedemon; a fourth the city of 
the Seven Hills. A distant colony of the same race excavated silver 
ore in pre-historic Spain; and the earliest glimpses we get at our own 
England, disclose an Aryan settlement, fishing in its willow canoes 
and working in the mines of Cornwall. The Aryan speech has formed 
the basis of the languages of half of Asia, and of nearly the whole of 
Europe ; it is now conquering for itself the forests of the New World, 
and carrying Indo-Germanic culture to the island empires in the 
southern ocean. The history of the ancient world, as understood by 
classical scholars, is the history of a few Aryan settlements on the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; and that wide term, modern civilization, 
merely means the civilization of the western families of the same 
race,”’* 

The causes which have wrought such different results in 
England and in Hindustan must be sought for in the moral and 
intellectual characteristics of the two nations; but there is one 
broad difference between them which seems to us to account for 
much. It is in the theory and practice of good government that 
the East has failed most notably. And here it is to be observed 
that in England, amid all manner of contradictions, there has 
always been a conviction struggling for expression, and enunci- 
ating itself with a constantly increasing force and clearness, 
that the general good of all mankind ought to be the rcot of all 
political and social action ; whereas in the East, this spirit of 





* The “ Annals of Rural Bengal.” 
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self-sacrifice—the essence of all religion and the source of all 
right action—has hardly ever striven to communicate itself to 
others. Assuming the form of asceticism, it has withdrawn from 
the world, and by so doing failed to leaven the convictions and 
the practice of the nations as a whole. They have been contented 
to live upon the dry husks of rites and ceremonies, and acted 
consistently upon 


“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Hence the differences between England and India; but the 
notion that the Hindustani is by nature inferior to the English- 
man is, we have no hesitation in saying, one of the many delu- 
sions in which our insular vanity is continually tempting us to 
indulge. 

What we consider, then, should be one chief aim of our policy 
in India is the gradual resuscitation of an influential middle 
class, who, free from the embarrassments of a continual struggle 
for existence, may be educated to take an active part in imperial 
concerns. In many parts of our Eastern dominions this would 
be impossible, for it cannot be too often repeated, that the con- 
tinent of India is peopled by a variety of races, varying greatly 
in manners, language, intelligence, and civilization. But when- 
ever the general intelligence, wealth, and population of any 
district justified it, the civil authorities should select from town 
and country the most influential and best-esteemed of the gentry 
to act as justices of the peace, with certain limited and well 
defined powers. This would bring justice home to every man’s 
door, and obviate, in a great measure, the cruel necessity of 
dragging witnesses away from their homes and occupations, and 
detaining them at court, often upon frivolous pretences. Also, 
the wealthier natives might be entrusted with the charge of the 
roads, and the supervision of the villages in their neighbourhoods, 
seeing that in these last, attention was paid to cleanliness and 
other obvious sanitary arrangements. Above all, the officers of 
the educational department should, as much as possible, call 
them into their councils, and strive to enlist their active co- 
operation in the labour of educating the people. Such a pro- 
ceeding, while it would stimulate the zeal and interest of the 
upper classes, would serve entirely to dissipate the undefined sus- 
picions wherewith the ignorant population invariably regard 
whatever emanates from an official sourcee—suspicions which the 
Government seems quite unable to overcome. But the most 
beneficial result of such efforts on our part would be the patriotism 
and public spirit which they would arouse from the torpor into 
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which they have fallen. A native of affluence is at present, by 
harsh necessity, in the most miserable condition in the world. He 
naturally dislikes to enter into official life, where he would often 
find himself subordinate to those of his own countrymen who 
are far inferior to him in social position. But unless he does so, 
he has absolutely no career before him, except to engage in 
intrigues against government, or surrender himself to a life of 
sensual pleasure. Consequently to one or other of these melan- 
choly alternatives he flies in preference to a life of utter vacuity. 
We are continually talking of the want of moral stamina in the 
native character, and making this a plea for not entrusting his 
future destiny into his hands. But strength of character cannot 
spring up when there is nothing in the circumstances of a man’s 
life to call it into existence. Great aims must be presented to 
the mind, a sense of duty kindled, and difficulties attacked 
and overcome, before a man, or nation, throws off the natural 
propensity to indolence and self-indulgence. It is not fair to 
condemn a whole class of men, for a long period of time, to the 
life of lotus eaters, and then abandon them to their fate because 
they are not full of energy and publi¢ spirit. But it is a ground- 
less fear, a calumny, to suppose that the native gentry are so 
sunk in sluggish indifference that they are more likely to abuse 
than to justify any trust reposed in them. There must be of 
course among them numerous black sheep, just as there are 
among us a great many highly respectable scoundrels, who 
finance railways and do many other actions by no means 
calculated to convince the world that the English gentleman 
is a being above reproach. But the changes which we would 
introduce generally throughout India have been tried here and 
there on a limited scale, and all experience hitherto shows that 
the native gentry nobly respond to, and amply justify the con- 
fidence of the English Government. 

In 1860 the Punjab Government took the first step in this 
direction. In that year, twenty-seven Sikh chiefs were invested 
with magisterial authority upon their own estates, with power 
to inflict fines up to two hundred rupees, and imprisonment not 
exceeding six months. In the following year a further advance 
was made. Honorary native magistrates were appointed in the 
larger cities to dispose of petty cases. These were residents of 
the city, selected for their rank and the good repute in which 
they were held by their fellow-townsmen. Both experiments 
have been signally successful. The native gentry, glad to be 
rescued from the inert obscurity in which they had languished, 
have been found to discharge their duties with the utmost dili- 
gence and probity; while their intimate knowledge of the means, 
character, and habits of those who come before them, enables 
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them to decide doubtful cases with a certainty of doing justice 
by all parties, such as English officials could rarely hope to 
attain to. The Punjab Government sums up the effect of these 
important innovations in the following terms :— 


“Tt has undoubtedly given life and hope to the numerous members 
of the decayed Sikh aristocracy and gentry who had long mourned, in 
enforced seclusion, their fallen fortunes. Once accustomed to rule 
provinces—they found themselves on the advent of the British rule 
reduced to nonentity ; and in the cities, where, perhaps, they had been 
accustomed to receive the homage of the inhabitants as they passed 
through the streets, they now found themselves passed by in silence, 
if not unfrequently treated by the Government officials with contempt. 
It was not because they were unfitted for the exercise of any powers, 
but because they could not bring themselves to adopt English habits 
and undertake the laborious ascent from the lowest step of the official 
ladder. 

“ A valuable agency capable of exercising a strong influence for good 
on the side of Government was thus left to waste away in useless 
retirement. 

“The experiment of employing these native gentry in petty magis- 
terialduties . . . . hasbeen most successful ; justice is dispensed 
impartially and correctly ; the people are pleased at having magis- 
trates of their own kind, and easily accessible courts in the heart of 
their city. ‘The magistrates are grateful for being rescued from the 
insignificance and despondency into which they had sunk, and pro- 
moted to a position of honour in the eyes of their fellow citizens.” 


Encouraged by such results, the Punjab Government wisely 
resolved to give the experiment of self-government a wider 
scope. In 1862, Municipal Committees were established in 
forty-nine of the principal towns in the province. The number 
of members varied from five to fifteen. In the towns of Delhi 
and Simla, the numbers were composed of both European and 
native residents ; in the remainder they were composed wholly 
of natives. In twenty-eight of the towns the members are 
elected by the people, and are generally the recognised repre- 
sentatives of the principal trades or castes; in others they are 
elected by those residents only who pay the income-tax ; and in 
others again they are elected partly by the people and partly by 
the district authorities. This experiment likewise has been 
attended with marked success. Great improvements in the 
conservancy and other arrangements became speedily perceptible 
in the towns where the committees had been appointed. In 
Delhi, a system of registration of births and deaths was success- 
fully organized through their instrumentality ; and in Lahore, 
in addition to the ordinary arrangements for the improvement 
and embellishment of the city, what the Report of the Punjab 
Administration for 1863-64 terms “an unprecedented trans- 
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formation,” was effected in the suburbs. The people of this city 
had suffered inconvenience for some years past, owing to the 
diversion of a stream in which they had been in the habit of 
bathing. The Municipal Committee resolved to rectify this 
grievance. They projected a cut from the Baree Doab Canal 
which should pass close under the walls of the city, and for this 
purpose raised among themselves a loan of forty thousand rupees. 
The work, energetically pushed on, was completed in twelve 
months, and has ever since conduced greatly to the comfort and 
enjoyment of ail classes of the townspeople. This done, they 
vigorously attacked another public nuisance. The ditch round 
the walled city had hitherto been a standing cause of dirt and 
unhealthiness, This the committee caused to be filled up. 
Gardens were then laid out, planted with trees and flowers, in- 
tersected with walks and drives, and extending over a circuit of 
two miles. These are now the favourite resort of vast numbers 
of the people of Lahore, and afford a park or boulevard in a 
most convenient locality, the advantages of which the city appre- 
ciates with the most lively satisfaction. Well might the Punjab 
Government assert in its reports that the Municipal Committees 
“transact business not only quite as efficiently as it has been 
done hitherto by official agency, but also with a zeal and spirit, 
and at the same time carrying the people with them in a manner 
before quite unknown.” 

The point which we wish to establish is, in our judgment, of 
such great importance—viz., that if we cease to treat the natives 
as children, we shall find them willing to give us the most hearty 
co-operation in our schemes for their improvement, and able to 
enter into such plans with a perfectly intelligent perception of 
their own wants—that at the risk of wearying our readers, we 
must record yet another instance of the great advantages atten- 
dant upon permitting the natives to think and act for themselves. 
The Government of the Punjab had made for many years strenuous 
efforts to induce the native population to subscribe for the 
establishment of dispensaries throughout the country, but the 
appeals of the district. officers met with no adequate response. 
In the Syalkot district, by some happy accident, the natives 
had been allowed to take the initiative, and a different result 
was speedily apparent. There the inhabitants agreed to the 
imposition of a tax of one anna per house per annum for the 
establishment of a dispensary at each tahsil or fiscal subdivision 
of the district. The tax was collected by the head men of each 
village without government interference, and the expenditure 
controlled by local committees elected by the people, and subject 
to the general coutrol of a district committee. The income for 
1863 was sixteen thousand rupees; out of the proceeds four 
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dispensaries with suitable establishments were opened, one in 
each tahsil; and with the surplus funds seven young men— 
most of them sons of native practitioners—were sent to the 
Government Medical School at Lahore, for education. 

In the face of these several instances of the notable advan- 
tages of deviation from our policy of centralisation, few of 
our readers will question the truth of the Punjab Government’s 
remark, that— 

“ Hitherto the experiment of thus enfranchising a people full of 
energy and good feeling, has been attended with nought but the hap- 
piest result ; and properly supervised and fostered, there is no reason 
to fear danger to the body politic, from this plan of leaving the people 
to manage their own affairs for themselves.” 

Considerations of space forbid us, or we might supplement the 
foregoing, with equally striking illustrations, afforded by the suc- 
cess of municipal institutions in Bombay and the Central Pro- 
vinces, Even in Bengal proper, where the people’s want of 
public spirit is proverbial, the energetic efforts of Sir Cecil 
Beadon, to develop national life through the agency of self- 
government, have been attended with the most encouraging 
results. 

To those who knew the Bengal Presidency in 1857, it seems 
as though amid the turmoil and confusion of the great mutiny, 
the quiet apathetic nature of the Hindustani had given place to 
one far more instinct with life and energy. Among the few, in 
whom centres the life of the whole nation, there is an inward 
stir—a newly kindled consciousness of being part of a living and 
moving world, as though the Indian mind had at length fairly 
awoke from its long sleep. ‘“ Night’s candles are burnt out ;” it 
is for us to say if their extinction shall be the herald of day upon 
the misty mountain tops, or only the commencement of a deeper 
gloom. The educated Hindustani, shut out from the active 
concerns of life, and with the foundations of his old faith falling 
into ruins beneath him, is in imminent peril of plunging into a 
reckless and profligate atheism, such as brought the Roman 
Empire to ruin. But at this conjuncture the Government can do 
much for him. It can give him work to do. It can draw him out 
of himself, by affording him another career than one of animal 
sensuality, and convincing him, by experience, of the happiness 
which attends upon life expended in the service of our fellow-men. 

6. This paper has already grown to a greater length than we 
intended, but we are loth to leave the subject without adding a 
few words on the Indian army. This is an element in the diffi- 
culties of Indian administration which, in speculation as well as 
legislation, should never be forgotten fora moment. There are, 
we believe, some thinkers who indulge in Utopian dreams of an 
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Indian empire without a native army at all. A few English 
regiments will be scattered through the country to keep down 
armed insurrection, and the present native army exchanged for 
a police harmless, inexpensive, and equipped with staves. Hin- 
drances to this millennium there are many, but at present we 
will mention only one. The people of India are, almost without 
exception, possessed of a strong military spirit. They love the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war. At present, we disarm 
and utilize this spirit by attracting the young, enterprising, tur- 
bulent, and adventurous portions of the community to the ranks 
of our army, and making them amenable to habits of discipline, 
and duly submissive to established authority. Disband the native 
army, and all this educated strength and courage would be turned 
loose upon society, to be at the disposal of the first would-be 
conqueror who could afford to pay for them. However, as there 
is no present likelihood of our requesting the native army to beat - 
their weapons into ploughshares and pruning-hooks, we need 
not discuss the probable consequences of such a proceeding. A 
far more important inquiry is to ascertain if the native army be 
at this moment contented and heartily loyal. 

We believe the native army is, at present, thoroughly loyal, 
but, from various causes, a spirit of dissatisfaction is spreading 
through the ranks—not a mutinous spirit, but simply a dissatisfied 
one, The native army is fast losing its popularity as a profession 
among the people. The causes of this feeling are manifold, but 
most of them easy of removal, could attention be fairly drawn to 
them. That is the difficulty. Nothing is more surprising than 
the small, or rather the no part, which the native army takes in 
Indian discussions, although it has the power, at any moment, to 
shiver all our projects to pieces. 

The following we believe to be the points most urgently 
demanding alteration and reform :— 

Ist. The pay of the army. Formerly, owing to the cheapness 
of everything, the soldier could, from his pay, send frequent 
remittances home to his family. Now it requires a mortal effort 
on the part of the best conducted man to keep himself out of 
debt. The price of grain, for example, has in some parts of the 
country risen so high, that we have known the whole pay of a 
trooper of irregular cavalry swallowed up in the keep of his 
horse. This, of course, was an exceptional case, but prices 
everywhere have increased so much that a re-adjustment of 
allowances is urgently required. 

2nd. The constant shifting about of the English officers from 
one regiment to another. This destroys esprit de corps both in 
officers and men, and saps discipline. The officer cannot feel the 
interest in his men which he ought, with the prospect of removal 
[Vol. XC. No. CLXXVII.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XXXIV. No. I. D 
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constantly before him, or the fear of a stranger from some other 
regiment quietly superseding him. The men are exposed to the 
worry of a constant change of masters, and the whole army is 
injured vitally under such a system, because it precludes the 
possibility of that mutual attachment between the English officers 
and the private soldiers, which is the very life and soul of a mer- 
cenary army such as ours in India. 

3rd. To throw open a wider career to the native commissioned 
officers. It is of the utmost importance that the line of demar- 
cation between the native officer and the native private should 
be broadly and clearly marked, and the authority and emoluments 
of the first sufficiently high to place his interests in obvious an- 
tagonism to es like insubordination among the men. This 
was overlooked in the Sepoy army. Men were promoted, not 
for merit, but according to seniority. The pay of the commis- 
sioned ranks was so low, and their authority so trifling, that, in 
fact, a native officer of the old army never really was anything 
but a private soldier. Thus it was that, on the very eve of the 
great mutiny—often until the hour previous to an outbreak— 
the English officers had but the vaguest suspicions of the inten- 
tions of their men. We had made native officers to supply us 
with this information, but we had not raised them sufficiently to 
place their interests in direct antagonism to the mutinous desires 
of the men. They had little to lose and very much to gain by 
means of a successful revolution. 

Promotion is no longer rigidly attached to lengih of service. 
Men are selected according to merit, and the consequence 
is that we have now in Bengal a native army officered and 
disciplined, as we have never had in times past. The com- 
missioned grades—more especially in the cavalry—are many of 
them filled with men of high intelligence and considerable social 
position. The deferential element is strong in the Asiatic 
character, and such men exercise a great influence over the 
soldiers ; an influence for good, be it understood, for there is no 
more cheering prognostication for the future of British India 
than the undoubted fact, that the most thorough loyalty to our 
rule is to be found among the best educated and most enlight- 
ened of our subjects. They stand more on a level intellectually 
with the domirant race, and the intercourse between the native 
officer of the present army and his English superior, is of a 
much franker and heartier character than was possible under 
the old régime. By granting a wider career to these men, or 
even by simply increasing their present pay, we should attract 
the gentry of India more largely into our ranks; and their 
family connections would be as hostages for their good behaviour. 
At present, the increasing expense of living, and the superior 
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emoluments of the civil services, threaten to fill the ranks of 
the army with only such men as have no stake in the country, 
and consequently with little to deter them from taking advan- 

e for their own purposes of some unguarded moment, when 
the exigencies of an European war have denuded India of English 
troops. 

We take for granted that the Government of India is to be 
conducted, not with a view to English profit, but the welding 
together of all the various peoples of that great continent, so 
that, in some future day, they may be enrolled in the common- 
wealth of free nations. We shall never accomplish this, if we 
strive to keep down and quench the military spirit of the people. 
In Asia a nation that knew not the science of self-defence, that 
had not strength, and courage, and patriotism, could not exist 
for a moment. It would become the prey of a dozen warlike 
and ambitious neighbours. Our withdrawal from the country 
would be the signal for a host of mountaineers from the ranges 
of the Hindu Kush, to pour into the fertile plains, and erect 
once again the standard of the prophet, and a Mahommedan 
despotism, or it might be (for who can say what might have 
occurred by that time?) a Russian one. Either the one or the 
other would be fatal to the progress of India, and the cause of 
freedom in Asia. 

We cannot do without a native army; nor can we always 
afford sixty thousand men to keep that army in good order, The 
only escape from the last burden is to entrust the defence of the 
country to the people themselves. Let us in this particular 
derive confidence from the policy of the great Akbar—perhaps 
the wisest and noblest sovereign who ever sat upon a throne. 
Under him the Moghul empire attained its culminating period 
of splendour. He could not anticipate that material prosperity 
which modern science has enabled us to bestow upon India, but 
in all that reaches the affections and the happiness of a people, 
he anticipated all, and more than all, the benefits of English 
rule. He strictly enforced religious toleration, and threw open 
every office in the state to all his subjects alike, The conse- 
quences were that all his subjects were heartily loyal, and the 
most gallant, faithful, and enthusiastic soldiers in his army were 
the Rajpoots, whom his grandfather, Baber, had deprived of 
independence. Did space permit us, we should be glad to have 
said something here in vindication of the courage and fidelity of 
the native soldier. On these, as on every other part of the native 
character, the wildest assertions have been made and generally 
credited. Suftice it for the present to say, that the militar 
annals of India, from the earliest historic times, abound with 
stories of chivalrous courage and devotion. There is a no 
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Englishman who needs to be reminded of the heroic handful of 
Sikhs who assisted Mr. Wake and his companions in the defence 
of the house at Arrah, or the Sepoys who held so gallantly the 
crumbling defences of the Bailey Guard at Lucknow. In con- 
clusion, we cannot better close an essay which, in the minds of 
some, may advocate changes in our Indian system of government 
of a rather alarming character, than in the wise and unanswerable 
language of Lord Metcalfe :— 

“It is perhaps impossible to foresee all the remote effects of such a 
system ; and there may be those who would argue that it is injudicious 
to establish a system which, by exciting a free and independent cha- 
racter, may possibly lead at a future period to dangerous consequences. 

“There does not appear to be sufficient reason to apprehend any evil 
consequences, even at a remote period, from the introduction of this 
system. It rather seems that the establishment of such advantages 
for the bulk of our subjects ought to attach them to the government 
which confers the benefit. But even supposing the remote possibility 
of the evil consequences which may be apprehended, that would not be 
a sufficient reason for withholding any advantages from our subjects. 
Similar objections have been urged against our attempting to promote 
the education of our native subjects; but how unworthy it would be of 
a liberal government to give weight to such objections! 

“The world is governed by an irresistible Power, which giveth and 
taketh away dominion; and vain would be the impotent prudence of 
men against the operations of its almighty influence. All that rulers 
can do is to merit dominion by promoting the happiness of those under 
them. If we perform our duty in this respect, the gratitude of India, 
and the admiration of the world, will accompany our name through all 
ages, whatever may be the revolutions of futurity ; but if we withhold 
blessings from our subjects from a selfish apprehension of possible 
danger at a remote period, we shall not deserve to keep our dominion ; 
we shall merit that reverse which time has possibly in store for us, and 
shall fall with the mingled hatred and contempt, the hisses and exe- 
crations of mankind.” 
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Art. II.—Davipson’s InrRopUCTION TO THE 
New TrEstaMeEnt. 


An Introduction to the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By Samuret Davinson, D.D., of the 
University of Halle, and LL.D. In two volumes. Longman, 
Green and Co. London: 1868. 


pe years ago Dr. Davidson’s fearless and excellent work on 
the writings of the Old Testament was the subject of favour- 
able appreciation in our pages. At the present time it is our 
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way to notice a more courageous and more important work 
rom the pen of the same learned champion of free inquiry and 
free expression, his valuable “ Introduction to the Study of the 
New Testament.” A sound Hebraist, a competent Grecian, a 

diligent student, and an independent thinker, Dr. Davidson has. 
pondered the ripe results of German critical investigation, has 

compared English divines with foreign divines, has weighed evi- 

dence and measured authority, and, without rash self-confidence or 

servile imitativeness, has pronounced, in our opinion, generally a 

true judgment, and always an honest one. We had, indeed, hardly 

looked for so satisfactory an embodiment of what we regard as 

the established results of critical inquiry into the origin, purpose, 

and chronology of the New Testament Books as that which is 

contained in Dr. Davidson’s volumes, If we do not in every 

instance subscribe to the opinions of this theological expert, the 

divergence is no greater perhaps than what, in an age when men 

have so much to learn and so much to unlearn on a subject, when 

direct and absolutely conclusive evidence is often inaccessible, 

must be considered natural and even inevitable, though we by 

no means despair of a closer ultimate agreement, as a Juminous 

generalization or a felicitous combination gradually resolves 

resisting doubts, or unravels confusing difficulties. 

Noble as is the office of a scientific criticism, it is very un- 
welcome to that large majority that prefers to acquiesce in ready- 
made opinion, whether from intellectual indifference, theological 
apprehension, the love of repose, admiration for the sanctities 
of time and existing usage, or an antipathy to a minute and 
often tedious analysis. To timid, apathetic, quiet-loving men and 
women, it is superfluous to address a word; their pleas are 
apologies, not vindications, To the objecting admirers of the 
imposing or touching memories of the past, we can ouly reply 
that this disappearance of the old order is the condition of a new 
life, and that in this world there is nothing but what while it 
fades and suffers change, still surrounds us, even when no visible 
relic of the old form remains, with a spiritual influence—with 
an ethereal presence haunting us like an old reminiscence, or a 
dim and ancient melody. The antipathy to a mere destructive 
analysis is intelligible and even respectable, but the implication 
that analysis is only destructive is usually fallacious, and often 
unfair, However analytical in its immediate processes, a phi- 
losophical criticism is constructive in its final issues. For the 
dead, wooden, colourless theory of orthodox dogma it substitutes 
a vital natural development ; for an unintelligible, mechanical 
unity of action and belief among the great agents of a religious 
revolution, it substitutes intelligible spontaneous individual faith 
and movement ; fora broken historical kaleidoscope it substitutes 
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a really appreciable co-existence or succession of events, in which 
the great Biblical heroes speak with their own voice, act with 
their own energy—are men, and not machines—men with all the 
colour and conflict of individual passion, virtue, weakness, de- 
spondence, enthusiasm, grief and joy. Instead of a literature 
often rendered dull and inexplicable by a theory which omits the 
individualizing tints of time and country, it presents us with a 
literature glowing with the poetry or distinct with the reality of 
assignable periods or ascertained regions. In a word, it gives us 
history reflected-in literature—literature illuminated by history. 
It is with the thorough recognition of this reanimating influence 
of philosophical criticism that Professor Zeller claims for the 
school of Tiibingen the merit of inaugurating a constructive 
method of investigation—of aspiring to positive historical know- 
ledge ; of applying, within the theological or ecclesiastical circle, 
the principles which, since the time of Niebuhr and Ranke, have 
dominated the whole domain of historical research in Germany. 
Dr. Davidson, if no formal disciple of the Tiibingen School, 
gas yet profited largely by thoughtful and continued study 
in its library, and though a historical exposition of the growth of 
the Christian Church is naturally not to be looked for in his 
account of the sacred literature of that Church, the correspon- 
dence of the mental expression to the external phenomena is 
sufficiently traceable in the work before us to justify us in in- 
cluding the learned Nonconformist in the number of those to 
whom we are indebted for this double and reciprocal elucidation. 
Looking now more closely at the volumes which are the 
vehicle of this twofold elucidation, we experience an initial shock 
of surprise at finding the customary order of the New Testament 
books set aside and replaced by an arrangement founded on the 
presumed order of succession in time. The chronological order 
thus adopted seems to require a preliminary explanation to 
justify it, and the general reader, it is to be feared, bewildered 
at this dislocation of the scriptural strata, will naturally wonder 
what has become of the four familiar gospels, when he finds 
the precedence in discussion accorded to two minor epistles 
attributed to St. Paul. We say attributed, because the Pauline 
authorship of the Thessalonian letters—the writings in question 
—admits of grave doubt, a consideration which supplies an 
additional reason against the adoption of the ingenious critic’s 
resent arrangement. This is a point, however, on which we 
shall not further dwell. Happily for the purposes of this paper, 
we are not compelled to follow either the established order of 
the canon or that preferred by Dr. Davidson, but are privileged 
to adopt any arrangement, in conformity to the exigencies of a 
presiding idea, or the caprices of occasional suggestion. 
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To the literature of the New Testament, thus reintroduced to 
us, we must revert for a solution of the great historical question 
—What is Christianity? Primitive Christianity was essentially 
the belief in Jesus as the Messiah. A Jew who acknowledged 
that the great Prophet of Nazareth was the promised Deliverer 
of Israel passed at once for a Christian, and was immediately 
admitted by baptism into the community of the faithful. If the 
spirit of the religion which Jesus proclaimed shivered the antique 
forms which would have arrested its growth, the great Master 
himself never broke with the Mosaic law. His mission was not 
to destroy, but to fulfil. The Son of Man was sent primarily to 
the lost sheep of the House of Israel ; his apostles were instructed 
to limit their wanderings to the circle of the cities of the chosen 
people, and were promised thrones as the judges of the twelve 
tribes. To restore the kingdom to Israel was the dream and 
expectation of his most trusted followers, even after the death of 
their Master. The oldest traditions represent the Twelve wor- 
shipping in the temple, directing the early church at Jerusalem ; 
not bearing the glad tidings over the world with missionary zeal, 
as the inaugurators of a universal‘religion, but remaining long 
years in the holy city, the characteristic apostles of the Jewish 
people. Thirty years after the crucifixion, James could speak of 
the Church at Jerusalem as containing thousands who were not 
only zealous upholders of the Mosaic law, but were hostile to the 
anti-legal universalism of Paul. Not long before this period the 
emissaries from James offered a strenuous opposition to the 
Gentile apostle in Syria, and Peter, one of the three pillars of 
the Church, was so undecided, so destitute of all clear conviction, 
that while under the influence of Paul he consented to live in 
social fellowship with the uncircumcised Christians of Antioch, he 
recoiled before the representations of the Jerusalem remonstrants, 
and insisted that the Gentile converts should adopt Jewish in- 
stitutions, or, as Paul expresses it, compelled the Gentiles to live 
as do the Jews. The emancipation of Christianity from Judaism 
was principally the idea and the achievement of Paul. It was 
only after the most urgent importunity that James and John 
agreed to recoguise the mission of the intruding apostle, and to 
permit him to exercise his functions among the pagan nations, 
while they limited their exertions to the conversion of the Jewish 
people. The resistance that Paul encountered, in a more or less 
qualified form, from the older apostles, in the shape of an open, 
undisguised, and implacable hostility from partizans whom they 
could not, or would not, restrain, is repeatedly attested in his 
epistles, or in the Acts, or in other canonical writings, while the 
hostility to the apostate Jew, who had trampled on the traditions 
of his fathers, and violated the laws of the great legislator of 
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' Sinai, reappears in extra-canonical writings, and was apparently 


shared by Papias, by Hegesippus, and the author of that in- 
teresting and instructive religious romance, “The Clementine 
Homilies,” in which Paul figures as Simon Magus, the wicked 
magician, the heretical antithesis of Simon Peter, the hateful 
preacher of a false gospel, pursued and at length unmasked in 
the capital of the empire by the genuine apostle and announcer 
of the true gospel. The old Christianity was thus a Jewish 
Christianity, ultimately degenerating into the Ebionitish sec- 
tarianism of the second century: there was at first opposition to 
Pauline universalism, then concession, compromise, conciliation. 
Christianity was a gradual development, not an instantaneous 
construction of doctrine. The existence of this personal oppo- 
sition and doctriaal divergence is most conspicuously exhibited 
in two of the canonical books, both of apostolic origin—the 
Epistle to the Galatians by St. Paul, and the visionary work 
introduced by a letter addressed to the Churches of Asia by St. 
John, the Apocalypse or Revelation. 

In appreciating the character of the former production, Dr. 
Davidson shows convincingly that the portrait of Paul, as drawn 
by himself, is very different from that drawn of him by the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles. He contends, and rightly contends, 
that the Paul of the Epistle is not the Paul of Luke. The 
Paul of the Acts, he submits, is an observer of the law, like 


’ Peter, James and John, regarding circumcision with leniency, 


and allowing it under the Gospel ; while the Paul of the Epistle 
opposes it as contrary to the genius of Christianity :— 


“The relation between Paul and the original apostles is also dif- 
ferently represented in the two works. In the Epistle, the antagonism 


between the apostle of the Gentiles and the. Twelve, personal and 


doctrinal, is too palpable to be denied. They are men in the first 
phase of Christianity—Judaic Christians—with narrow conceptions: 
in the Acts, they are more liberal, allowing Gentile Christians exemp- 
tion from the law of Moses.” 

In the Galatians, the evangelical independence of St. Paul 
is vigorously asserted : his conversion is referred immediately to 
God ; his Gospel is declared to be not of human but of divine 
origin. Far from having been taught by the older Apostles, he 
did not so much as go to Jerusalem till three years after his 
conversion ; far from recognising their paramount authority, he 
asserts his rights against them, intimates that he derived no 
advantage from their instruction, declares that he refused to 
circumcise Titus, though in the very presence of the Twelve, 
depreciates the extravagant claims of their adherents, and nar- 
rates his dissension with Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, and 
the reprimand which he administered to him for his vacillation 
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and want of thoroughness—that dubious twilight state of mind, 
drawing with it practical inconsistency, which Paul stigmatises as 
dissimulation. AJ] this representation departs widely from that 
of the Acts, in which the Church at Jerusalem appears as a 
court of appeal, with the primitive Apostles at its head ; in which 
Paul acknowledges the authority of its decisions, and in which 
he is made to circulate its edicts, and to circumcise Timothy in 
compliance with Jewish requisition. 

Many other contradictions and discrepancies are indicated by 
Dr. Davidson, in his sagacious comments on the self-asserting 
letter of the'Apostle and the conciliatory quasi-historical narrative 
attributed to St. Luke. In particular, the critic points out the 
discordance between the declarations of Paul and the allega- 
tions of the historian as to the decisions of the Congress at 
Jerusalem ; the latter intimating that Paul consented that the 
Gentile Christians should be required to abstain from meats 
offered to idols, while Paul himself maintains that the eating 
or non-eating of such food is a matter of indifference, and so 
releases Christians from the obligation. (1 Cor. viii.) 

The juxtaposition of idolatry and fornication in the context 
(Acts x. 20) implies, says Dr. Davidson, that all the objects of 
prohibition are placed in the same category; and as Paul per- 
mitted his converts to eat food offered to idols, it is easy to see 
that he would give a fair handle to his enemies for attributing 
to him the same opinions relative to fornication, in whatever 
sense this embarrassing word be used, whether as denoting actual 
libertinism, as Dr. Davidson appears to think, or violation of the 
Mosaic marriage law, as Professor Zeller contends. The less 
abstemious and laxer adherents of Paul, going further possibly 
than their master, seem to have been held in oes detestation 
by the author of the Apocalypse, whom Dr. Davidson rightly 
identifies with the son of Zebedee. A comparison of various 

assages at least (Acts xv. 20, 29; xxi. 25; 1 Cor. viii—x.; 

ev. ii. 14, 20) gives a high degree of probability to the opinion 
that the Pauline Christians were the Balaamites or Nicolaitans 
of the Pillar Apostle St. John, while a sentence in Justin Martyr 
at once illustrates and confirms the belief, for in it he speaks 
approvingly of those who would endure even death itself rather 
than be guilty of the sin of idolatry, or eat anything that was 
offered in sacrifice unto idols.* We are therefore not surprised 
to find Dr. Davidson inferring from Rev. vii. 1, xiv. 1, that 
Jewish Christians are the only true root of the Christian the- 
ocracy, or reminding us that these primitive believers would not 
recoguise Paul as a true Apostle, seeing, in the censure pronounced 





* “Dialogue with Trypho,” xxxv. xxxvi. 
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on the eating of meat connected with idols, a proof of the sharp 
antagonism of the two ecclesiastical parties in the ApostoMe age. 
We may go still further in the same direction. It is certain that 
Paul is not included by the author of the Apocalypse among the 
foundations of the New Jerusalem, but only the twelve Apostles 
of the Lamb. Moreover, the Church of Ephesus is com- 
mended, Rev. ii, 2, because it had tried those who said they were 
apostles but were not. Now, it was precisely in Ephesus that 
the opposition against the Gentile Apostle was so formidable 
(1 Cor. xvi. 9), while, as we infer from Polycrates, the authority of 
Paul had been supplanted by that of Philip and John, and the 
first founder of the Ephesian Church had been forgotten in 
favour of his Judaic rivals, It is difficult, therefore, to avoid 
the conclusion that the son of Zebedee, in his love for the old 
usages of his religion and the revered customs of his fathers, re- 
garded Paul, who had broken with Judaism, as no true apostle, 
and disparaged the Pauline Christians as the deluded followers 
of the mad prophet Balaam. It is true that Dr. Davidson, not 
very consistently with the admission in vol. ii., p. 243, considers 
it doubtful whether the Balaamites or Nicolaitans were the 
adherents of Pauline free grace, but he pronounces the colouring 
of the Apocalypse Judaic, and describes the writer as retaining 
some of his old Judaic prepossessions. In the distinction main- 
tained between the elect Jews and the saved heathen admitted 
to the communion of the twelve tribes—in the identification of 
Jews with Christians—in the conception of the heavenly Jerusalem 
—in the Jewish representation of the doctrine of redemption, and 
in the Jewish character of its Messianic expectation, will be found 
abundant evidence for this opinion. As, in all probability, the only 
genuine production of an original apostle of Jesus, the Apocalypse 
is a most significant work. In it we see Christianity elevated in- 
deed beyond the old rigidly Judaic type, yet betraying affinities 
with that type commonly known as Ebionitism. Its eschatology, 
its demonology, its kabbalistical arithmetic, its Hebraistic con- 
struction, its rabbinic mode of expression, its Christology, its doc- 
trine of an immediate advent—the doctrine held by apostles, 
evangelists, and fathers for more than a century after the death 
of Jesus—all testify to its Jewish origin, or to the Jewish nature 
of its conceptions, So carefully executed is Dr. Davidson’s study 
of this remarkable book, that we find scarcely a sentence in it 
that challenges our hostile criticism. His view of the Books 
of Enoch and Second Esdras, his notion of the identity of the 
Little and Great Book of the Apocalypse, his interpretation of 
difficult phrases and passages may be questioned, but, there are 
some points on which a certain amount of disagreement may be 
allowed, without affecting the general accuracy of exposition, 
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In the statement of historical evidence for the genuineness ofthe 
Apocafypse, in the contrast between its peculiarities and those of 
the fourth Gospel, in the characteristics of its phraseology, its 
doctrine, and its purpose, Dr. Davidson has exhibited great 
sagacity and felt judgment. He rightly concludes that the 
true explanation of this mysterious book is to be found in 
contemporary history. 

“The believers in Palestine,” he observes, “and the Jewish 
Christians in general, looked for a great revolution, which, begin- 
ning with the purification of Jerusalem and the downfall of Rome, 
should issue in the return of Christ, the resurrection of the dead, 
the judgment of the world, and the establishment of a Messianic 
kingdom.” The central idea of the book, he continues, is the 
Lord’s Second Coming. The author announces its rapid ap- 
proach, the destruction of the enemies of the Christians, and the 
triumph of the faithful. The book arose out of specific cireum- 
stances, and was meant to serve a definite object. The prophet 
designed to paint the overthrow of heathenism, which he iden- 
tifies with the Roman empire. That empire again is symbolized 
by its head, Nero, who had recently fallen by his own hand, 
The story that Nero was not really dead, but had retired to the 
Euphrates, whence he would return with the Parthians, is here 
drawn by a Christian imagination. The Roman power is per- 
sonified and embodied in Nero, who would reappear in the 
character of Antichrist. Accordingly, Dr. Davidson discovers the 
solution of the arithmetical riddle, the number of the Beast 666, 
in the numeral letters that form the name of the imperial 
monster, Nero Cesar, a solution that the writer of this paper 
regarded as exceptionable, but every objection to which he is 
now persuaded can be satisfactorily met.* Dr. Davidson rightly 
calls attention to an ancient reading, 616, preserved by Irenzeus. 
Now, as the shorter, or Latin form of the emperor’s name may 
be numerically represented by these last figures, the presump- 
tion that the various readings originated in the substitution of 
the shorter Latin for the longer Greek form, and that the 
early Christians had resolved the riddle by identifying the Beast 
with Nero, is surely very strong. The composition of the 
Apocalypse, in conformity with the chronological indication in 
¢. xvii. 10, Dr. Davidson refers to the brief reign of Galba, 68-9. 

The Judaic glow of Apocalyptic prediction is reflected in the 
first and oldest of our gospels, that of St. Matthew. Thus, in 
the Latter Day Discourses of Jesus, Jewish ideas and expressions 
peculiar to the early disciples are reported ; a natural exclusive- 





* See an article on the Apocalypse in the ‘‘ Westminster Review” for 
October, 1861. 
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ness is observable in the limitation of the mission of Jesus and 

the Twelve, in the genealogy which goes no farther back than 

Abraham, the forefather of the Jewish people ; in the promise - 
of twelve thrones on which the Apostles should sit while judging . 
the twelve tribes; in the titles so frequently given to Jesus of 
the “ King of the Jews” and “Son of David ;” in the precedence * ° 
accorded to Peter; in the designation of Jerusalem as the Holy 
City, and in the unqualified assertion of the indissoluble authority 
of the Mosaic Law. Along with these Jewish characteristics, 
however, the First Gospel combines the opposite elements of a 
comprehensive and universal religion. This inconsistency of 
view is explicable on the hypothesis that the document that 
formed the starting-point of the canonical Greek gospel pro- 
ceeded from a writer, possibly Matthew, whose conceptions were 
tinged with Jewish colours, and so accounts for the presence of 
a strong national element in this gospel. As Christianity came 
to be better apprehended in its spirituality and extent, the 
phases through which the original document passed, took off 
from its Judaism by incorporating wider views of the new re- 
ligion. Each successive addition to the original would give it 
greater breadth of view, because Christians were gradually 
arriving at the conviction that the new religion was a far-reaching 
one, intended to embrace Gentiles as well as Jews, and to leaven 
mankind with higher principles than those embodied in the Old 
Testament. It is possible that the author of the gospel drew on 
an original stock, which might, as Papias intimates, have pro- 
ceeded from an apostle, and this not only as regards the speeches 
recorded by him, but as regards part of his alleged occurrences 
and facts. That this primitive personage wrote a little before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, as Dr. Davidson thinks, is not clear 
tous. The passages adduced by the learned critic are not con- 
clusive, for the supposed references to the Jewish temple or 
ritual occur in hortatory addresses of Jesus, and necessarily 
imply their existence at the time only at which they were 
spoken. The famous Latter Day prediction, in c. xxiv. contains, 
as Dr. Davidson admits, marks of a time posterior to A.D. 70. 
It is interesting to compare, as Dr. Davidson does (vol. i, pp. 
337, 364, 500) the eschatology of St. Matthew and other New 
Testament writers with that of the author of the Apocalypse, 
both for agreement and difference. The most notable case of 
divergence concerns the Holy City and the Temple, for wherea 
in the Evangelist’s narrative, both are destroyed, in the prophecy 
of the Seer of Patmos the Jewish capital suffers only partially 
and temporarily, while the outer court only of the sacred edifice 
is profaned by the heathen for the term of three years and a 
half, a term borrowed from Daniel. In determining the date of 
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the present Greek Gospels, Dr, Davidson interprets the words of 
Papias to imply, that it was in circulation before he wrote, but 
that hé preferred oral tradition to a text that had suppressed the 
authentic Matthew. The baptismal formula in the last chapter, 
the commission of the keys to Peter in the sixteenth, the appeal 
- to church authority in the eighteenth, and the universal evange- 
lization: of the twenty-fourth, he rightly regards as decisive of a 
somewhat late date, and accordingly he refuses to refer its com- 
position to an earlier period than a.D. 100. His general conclu- 
sion is that the entire gospel shows a Christianity in alliance with 
Judaism, not as represented by its sects, for their views and 
interpretations of it are combated, but as a divine system tes- 
tifying to a future Messiah, who should redeem his people. 
Hence it has a theocratic stamp. It is plain that the work was 
not written in the interest of the Jewish-Christian party, when 
they came to be distinct from other Christians of a freer ten- 
dency, but in their interest when they were still an integral 
portion of the Church. It was meant for the use of the Jewish 
Christians generally, to satisfy their wants and promote their 
faith. : 

Onthe Gospel of St. Luke, Dr. Davidson has furnished an equally 
satisfactory dissertation. In the time of this evangelist, Christ- 
ianity had overpassed the narrow limits of Judaism. If primi 
tive Judaical elements are not effaced from his narrative, they 
are less numerous, and are in general subordination to its expan- 
sive spirituality. ‘The genealogy of Jesus is carried up to Adam, 
the universal ancestor, indicating that the whole human race had 
an interest in Christ. The title of the outlying world to parti- 
cipation in a common deliverance, is formally acknowledged 
from the first, and is repeatedly asserted. In the prominence 
given to the Samaritans, in the appointment of the seventy 
disciples, representing the Gentile Apostleship, in the deprecia- 
tion of the older Jewish Twelve, in the abridgement of the 
Galilean mission, and the travelling ministry of Jesus, “ pre- 
figuring the characteristic activity of the Gentile Apostle in Christ,” 
in the introduction of the Pauline Doctrine of Grace, and in the 
omission or modification of the Jewish statements in Matthew, 
is found more or less conspicuous evidence of the Anti-Jewish 
universalism of Luke. A striking instance of the ingenuity with 
which this writer could turn an anti-Pauline into a Pauline sen- 
tence is afforded by a comparison of xiii. 27, with Matthew vii. 23, 
where the doers of lawlessness—the antinomianism of St. Paul— 
are transformed into dvers of unrighteousness, and their simple 
rejection in the earlier Gospel is accompanied by the acceptance 
of converts from every quarter of the earth in the latter. The 
remarkable coincidences in language and ideas existing between 
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the narrative of Luke and the Epistles of Paul are satisfactorily 
accounted for by Dr. Davidson. The writer of the Gospel, he 
maintains, must have known and read the Pauline literature. 
The institution of the Last Supper is avowedly Pauline, Luke, 
diverging from Matthew and Mark, and coinciding with Paul in 
the sacramental formula. Similarly, the command to the 
seventy to eat all that is set before them, is verbally identical 
with the advice of Paul to the Corinthian Christians (Luke 
x. 8; 1 Cor. x. 27). Compared with Matthew, observes Dr. 
Davidson, Luke has fewer original traditions. His representa- 
tions are less historical. He handles the evangelical materials 
freely, and his own reflectiveness appears more prominently. 
The discourses and facts are given.in a shape not.so faithful and 
primitive as they are in his predecessor. In this opinion we 
coincide. We agree also with Dr. Davidson, that Luke was 
acquainted with and consulted the Gospel bearing Matthew’s 
name. The resemblance between the two Gospels is so close, 
not only in narrative but in expression, that either Luke had 
Matthew before him, or, if with some we attempt to explain 
these approximations by the hypothesis of a common source, a 
record indistinguishably similar. That the Gospel of St. Luke 
* was composed at a period later than that at which St. Matthew's 
was composed, is evident from the treatment of the eschatolo- 
gical passages in particular, from the direct contradiction given by 
the former to the assurance in the latter of the immediate ap- 
pearance of the Son of Man by the counter assurance that the 
end is not immediately. The comparatively late date of the 
Gospel, too, is confirmed by the interesting preface, in which the 
author refers disparagingly to the numerous narratives already in 
existence, and interposes a circle of biographers between the 
Apostles and himself. That the Gospel was used by Justin and 
modified by Marcion, there ought we think to be no doubt, after 
the luminous investigation of Professor Zeller. Its date, accord- 
ing to the author of the Introduction, is A.D. 115. We are glad 
to find that Dr. Davidson has devoted a special section to the 
examination of the Census of Quirinus, for although threshing 
straw, already often threshed, is not heroic work, it is necessary 
to go through the irksome operation in order to convince others 
that the process is futile. Accordingly, Dr. Davidson shows the 
unsatisfactory character of Zumpt’s hypothetical reasoning re- 
specting the presidency of Syria at the birth of Christ, for even 
allowing its validity, it leaves the first census unexplained and 
improbable. In the Latin inscription on which Mommsen has 
commented, the name of Quirinus does not appear, but the his- 
torian thinks it probable that the inscription refers to Quirinus. 
Dr. Davidson replies, that, admitting the supposition, it by no 
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means follows that Quirinus was twice Governor of Syria. All 
that is implied is that Augustus appointed him his licutenant a 
second time, and that in this capacity he went to Syria, but of 
his destination at the time of the prior appointment, no infor- 
mation is given. Had the word iterum been intended to testify 
of his twofold pretorship in Syria, it would have come immedia- 
tely after Syriam et Pheniciam, instead of following Divi Au-. 
gusti. This is the answer originally given by Strauss to his 
opponent Hengstenberg, and Professor Zeller told the writer of 
this paper, during his residence in Heidelberg last summer, that 
he concurred with Strauss in this interpretation. 

The eminent writer, whose authority we have just cited, has 
shown that the Gospel of St.-Luke has an intended sequel in the 
Acts of the Apostles—that the two works have the same author 
and the same object. After reading his magnificent critical essay, 
Dr. Davidson can have had little difficulty in the recognition of 
the often legendary character of the Acts. In the admission of 
its conciliating universalism, of its transformation of the original 
gift of tongues, of the artificial parallelism maintained between 
the acts and sufferings of Paul and: the acts and sufferings of 
Peter, of the symbolical blindness of Pau!, the subjective cha- 
racter of the vision which marked his conversion, the ideal de- 
scription of the Primitive Church at Jerusalem, the free compo- 
sition of the speeches, the cardinal contradiction between its 
narrative and that of the Galatian Epistle, and the presence 
throughout of a treatment of material betraying a conciliating 
intention, approaching Peter to Paul and Paul to Peter, ascrib- 
ing to them a common interest, a common sentiment, a common 
action, till the writer attained his purpose by placing Paul in the 
metropolis of the heathen world, making him the proper founder 
of the Church in Rome, and thus imparting a universal aspect to 
Christianity ; in all this admission Dr. Davidson shows how 
thoroughly he has understood the legendary character of the book, 
and how courageously he has appropriated the results of Professor 
Zeller’s exhaustive criticism. ‘This admission, of course, leads 
him with Zeller to identify the writer of the Acts with the third 
evangelist, while rejecting the current opinion respecting its 
authorship. The description of the voyage and shipwreck of 
Paul on his way to Rome he attributes to an eye-witness and 
companion, but declines to admit that it was the Gentile Luke ; 
arguing that the Jewish indications of time used in the We- 
record, point to a Palestinian Christian. The traditional elements 
in the book consign it to a comparatively late period, bringing 
down the date, in our expositor’s opinion, to about A.D. 125. 

This neutral reconciling tendency, this policy of throwiug a 
veil over the dissensions of the early Church, reappears in the 
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Gospel according to St. Mark, the second evangelist in canonical 
order, though placed by us, and we are glad to see by Dr. 
Davidson, the third in chronological order. In so placing him, 
we have the authority of critics of such sovereign faculty as 
Baur, Zeller, and Strauss. In our own country, too, this position 
has been accorded him by perhaps the most competent of lay 
students of theology, Mr. R. W. Mackay, the able author of the 
Tiibingen School and its Antecedents, from whose volumes we 
have occasionally borrowed a happy or appropriate expression.* 
Of the secondary character of this gospel we are profoundly con- 
vinced. The testimony of Papias, or his informant the presbyter 
John, cannot be appealed to in favour of its originality, for it 
does not relate to our gospel, but to what Dr. Davidson calls a 
Mark-document, drawn up without arrangement and embodying 
the occasional oral deliverances of St. Peter, whose attendant 
disciple and interpreter (translator or secretary) he is said to 
have been. This description shows that Papias did not speak of 
our “ Mark,” which is an orderly consecutive narrative, and not 
a report of discourses suggested by actual circumstances. The 
original Mark-document seéms to have been an ambiguous pro- 
duction representing the teachings of St. Peter, whose uncon- 
nected anecdotical notes were imperceptibly supplanted by the 
orderly digest embodied in our canonical gospel. At an early 
period, Augustine thought that Mark was a kind of attendant 
and abbreviator of St. Matthew. The more correct view is that 
which Griesbach was the first to recommend by good arguments 
—the derivation of Mark from Matthew and Luke, partly by 
abridgment and partly by combination. The hypothesis, adds 
Dr. Davidson, would have been impregnable if be had admitted 
a third source—the very document described by Papias and 
quoted by Justin as the Memorabilia of Peter. Against the 
originality of Mark we adduce his unauthorised revisions of un- 
doubtedly primitive constituents of the evangelical narrative. 
What title to originality can a writer possess who is little anxious 
to record the discourses of the divine Instructor, but exhibits a 
manifest preference for portentous and legendary traits? In the 
oldest evangelical documents, the discourses of Jesus, according 
to Papias, had the prominent place, and Justin himself rarely 
particularises miraculous transactions. In Mark, the Sermon on 
the Mount—in which the essence of the oldest Christianity is 
distilled—is almost entirely omitted; and the narrative of the 
Centurion, which could hardly have been wanting in an original 
record, is altogether passed over. In the Temptation we have 





* See “The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,” and “The Rise and 
Progress of Christianity.” »By R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
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an incoherent memorandum, with the romantic trait superadded 
that Jesus was with the wild beasts, and an angelic ministration, 
which is only explicable when we refer to the fuller account of 
Matthew, who supplies the motive in the long fast of Jesus, which 
his epitomizer does not so much as mention. Again, cari we 
doubt that the designations given to Jesus by Mark of the Son of 
Mary instead of the Son of Joseph, and the Carpenter instead of 
the Carpenter’s son, betray a late date and a conscious purpose ? 
If Mark be original, how can we explain such peculiarities as we 
find in many passages of his gospel? For instance, the cloud and 
voice of Matt. xvii. 6, precede and account for Peter’s fear; but 
in Mark ix. 6, they are placed after the fear—the cause after the 
effect! In Matt. xviii. the humility of children is made the ideal 
of Christian dignity, but in Mark ix. the connection is broken, 
the subject, the rivalry among the apostles, is dropped, and an 
affectionate care for the young, or a kind of universal charity, is 
recommended. In another place, the reply to a previous question, 
What Isay unto you Isay unto all, is peculiar to Mark, and deriotes 
accommodation suited to a later period than that of Matthew. 
For a personal return of Christ, Mark substitutes the establishment 
of the kingdom ; inthe Latter-day vaticination he omits all men- 
tion of the Sabbath ; he omits also the word immediate! y—all in- 
dications of a time subsequent to that of Matthew. The secondary 
character of the gospel is also evinced by its startling textual 
combinations, In the verses quoted (c. i. 2, 3) to illustrate the 
mission of John the Baptist, we have a fragment of Malachi 
compounded with a fragment of Isaiah, as if it were a part of the 
same prediction, a singularity which Zeller explains by supposing 
that Mark took half his quotation from Matthew and the other 
half from Luke, who in distinct parts of their narratives apply 
the two passages to the Baptist, but who in one instance only 
assign the name of the author, so that Mark, inferring identity 
of authorship from identity of application, cites the two frag- 
ments as a continuous whole, Other examples of this textual 

dependence are found in the appointment of the Twelve, in 

Mark as in Luke, preceding the Sermon on the Mount, which, 

however, the former passes over ; the ungrammatical construction 

in the list of the apostles’ names, showing how the writer's eye 

wandered from Matthew to Luke; the alternation and repetition 

in Herod’s speculations (Mark vi. 14), now resembling Matthew, 

now resembling Luke, and then resembling Matthew again, with 

such a mode and degree of similarity as can only be naturally 

accounted for on the hypothesis that Mark had these two evan- 

gelists before him, Other presumptions of the later and derivative 

character of this gospel may be found in Davidson, Zeller, and 

Strauss, but it would be tedious to enumerate them here. On 

(Vol. XC. No. CLXXVIL.]—New Seniss, Vol. XXXIV. No. L. E 
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the whole, we may say with Strauss, that while Luke proposed to 
himself to open a door for the admission of Pauline ideas with- 
out offending Jewish Christianity, Mark undertook in as negative 
spirit to publish a gospel which could not hurt the feelings of 
either party. Hence he avoids all disputed questions, suppresses 
all offensive statements, such as that in which the Gentiles are 
called dogs, or that in which the Law is pronounced indestruc- 
tible; omits the narrative of the birth and infancy of Jesus,and the 
genealogical table which had become repulsive to a section of 
Jewish Christians, and in which Gentile Christians had no 
interest, emphatically announcing in very significant words that 
his own introduction was the true “beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God.” Admitting the presence of some 
original matter in Mark, derived from a third written source, Dr. 
Davidson staunchly, and we are persuaded wisely, contends, that 
the general character of this gospel remains the same, and that 
it is still a dependent composition. Its probable date is fixed by 
our critic at about A.D, 120. In our opinion, it cannot well have 
been earlier. Its Latinisms, not merely the equivalents of the 
names of common objects as in Matthew and Luke, but literal 
translations of Latin idioms, 7d ixavdyv otijoat=satisfacere ; 
toyarwe eye = in extremis esse ; suuobdov deddvac = consilium 
dare; and perhaps the mention of Simon as the father of 
Alexander (Romans xvi. 13), corroborate the external evidence 
which pronounces Rome the place of its composition. 

As Mark, in our belief, is dependent on Matthew and Luke, 
so is John dependent on the gospel of this common friend of 
Peter and Paul—this reconciler of the two contending parties. 
In the narrative of the man sick of the palsy in Mark, and of the 
paralytic at the pool of Bethesda, we find under differing cireum- 
stances a similar address: Take up thy bed and walk. In the 
narrative of the miraculous feeding, only Mark and John have the 
two hundred pence, as in that of the anointing at Bethany they 
only have the three hundred pence in common. In this last story, 
a peculiar construction and an ambiguous word in Mark, ada 
Baorpov pvpov vapsov morikijg woAureAove recurs in John, 
with but a slight alteration. From Mark iv. 86, John derives 
those other /itt/le boats which so unaccountably appear in his 
Gospel, (John iv. 23,) after the previous assurance that there was 
no boat on the spot but that in which the disciples of Jesus had 
embarked. The Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke also sup- 
plied the fourth evangelist with materials. Thus the singular excla- 
mation of Christ in John: Arise, let us go hence ; the prince of this 
world cometh, is explained as a transfer from Matthew—A rise, 
let us be going ; behold he is at hand that doth betray me. 
Similarly, too, the relation of Jesus to the Samaritans, the nar- 
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rative of the family at Bethany, and the account of the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus in the Gospel of St. John, presuppose corre- 
sponding passages in the Gospel of St. Luke. These or similar 
marks of the fourth evangelist’s acquaintance with the narratives 
of his three predecessors, Jr. Davidson willingly admits, while 
rightly denying that he wrote with a view of supplementing 
them. Far from intending to supply their omissions, the object 
of the fourth evangelist, if he had any purpose relating to them, 
was to supersede their contents. The author's real object, Dr. 
Davidson thinks, was to embody the fundamental idea that 
Christianity is the absolute religion. He insists on the present 
and permanent nature of Christianity in opposition to Mosaism 
and Polytheism. “ Instead of presenting an opposing front to 
the conflicting elements of the spiritual world, he wished to 
supply what they seemed to lack, and to embrace them all 
within Christianity.” We congratulate ourselves on Dr. David- 
son’s unqualified rejection of Johannine authorship, and on his 
uncompromising criticism on the contents of this Gospel. The 
religious consciousness of this ideal narrative he rightly regards 
as contemporaneous with Gnosticism, before it had become 
odious to the Church, and with Montanism in its earliest develop- 
ment. He characterises it as at once abstract and practical. It 
is the supreme blossom of Pauline or universal Christianity. In 
it Judaism is finally abandoned, and the speculative element of 
the Hellenic mind formally accepted. The Logos of Greek 
thought is embodied in a man, that the world looking to the 
revelation of the divine, might inquire, wonder, and adore. In 
his remarks on this spiritual gospel, there is little that we could 
wish to alter. All that is important to a general comprehension 
of its purpose and character is clearly and forcibly stated. 
There is no attempt to explain away the natural meaning of 
words, to reeoncile radical antitheses, or propose preposterous ex- 
pedients for evading unwelcome conclusions. The unhistorical 
character of its discourses, the presence of a dualism which accords 
with Alexandrian philosophy, the symbolical significance of its 
miracles, its speculative and practical divergencies from the 
synoptical narrative, its mystical treatment of the institution of 
the Last Supper, its transfer of the time of the paschal meal 
from the 14th Nisan to the 13th, and of the crucifixion day of Jesus 
from the 15th Nisan to the 14th, violating the synoptical tradi- 
tion in order to represent Jesus, the true paschal lamb, as dying 
on the very day of the Passover, and so superseding the typical 
observance-—all this, with other characteristics, equally illustra- 
ting its unapostolic origin, and the late date of its composition, 
are prominently set forth by Dr. Davidson. The several sections 
of this portion of the Introduction are excellent ; my that in 
E 
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which the relation of Justin Martyr to the fourth gospel is dis- 
cussed, is especially meritorious. The conclusion at which the 
author arrives is, that the supposed allusions in Justin’s writings 
do not show that he was acquainted with the Gospel, and that, in 
particular, his Christology harmonising with the synoptical Jesus, 
not with the Christ of the fourth gospel, indicates ignorance of 
its existence ; for as it was especially adapted to his purpose, 
Justin would have surely used it as largely as he did the synop- 
tical narratives, had the gospel been known to him. The same 
may be said of Marcion, who would hardly have divested the 
Pauline Luke of its Judaic sentences, if the spiritual, mystical, 
gnostic-like John had been available. For these and other 
reasons, the recognition of the fourth evangelist of the Paraclete 
doctrine, the appropriation of a Valentinian vocabulary—LirE, 
GRACE, TRUTH, ONLY-BEGOTTEN, FULNESS, the emanations of 
that peculiar system of Gnosticism, we place the composition 
of this gospel far on in the second century. The date preferred 
by Dr. Davidson (A.D, 150) agrees with the character of the times. 
This is a startling conclusion of modern criticism, but it is the 
conclusion of such eminent theologians as Strauss, Baur, Zeller, 
Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, and Planck, among the Ger- 
mans. In England, where true critical inquisition is discouraged 
as crime, the opinion has its adherents in Mr. Martineau, Mr. J. 
J. Tayler, Mr. Mackay, Dr. Davidson, and others of less note.* 
We take pleasure in concluding this paragraph with a citation 
from the able and eloquent Unitarian divine, whose name stands 
first in our list :-— 

“Thoughit may belong before theological feeling relaxes its passionate 
embrace of this gospel,and it will always retain an extraordinary interest, 
as illustrating the early development of special Christian ideas, yet the 
struggle against the inexorable patience of the historical critic must, 
we are convinced, in the end be vain; and the book will be tried, not by 
the inapplicable rules of authentic narrative, but as a reflection of retro- 
spective sentiment and faith in the second century.” 

In this proclamation of a free and spiritual Christianity 
Paulinism regained and enlarged its influence. The old Jewish 
or Petrine type was superseded, and a religion complete, final, 
absolute, was announced, not to the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel, longing for a temporal deliverer and the restoration of 
the kingdom, but to the fold of a universal humanity, with its 
theosophical aspirings, its moral yearnings, its Hellenic culture. 


(John x. 16, xii. 20.) 
The mystical exaltation of Christ’s person, carried to a tran- 





* See an article in the ‘“‘ Westminster Review,” April, 1865. See also an 
essay by a layman, “ Was St. John the author of the Fourth Gospel ?” 
t “National Review,” November 1864. 
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scendent height in the Johannine gospel, began, however, with 
Paul, who, in emancipating Christianity from its Jewish restric- 
tions, spiritualized and elevated the Messianic conception. In 
the view of St. Paul, Jesus was the heavenly man, the celestial 
Adam, the counterpart of the terrestrial, present with God, as 
his divine Son in a glorified form of light, and in an appropriate 
time sent upon earth in human shape. But the pre-existence of 
Christ was no part of the primitive gospel; the universalism of 
Paul was offensive to the bigotry of the Jewish zealots, and the 
conflict with even the milder prejudices of the primitive apostles 
may be traced in the letters of their rival, in Galatians, Romans, 
and Corinthians. These four great and undoubtedly genuine 
epistles, “ possess,” says Baur, “a marked character of individu- 
ality, of particular adaptation to persons and occasions ; and the 
more we study them, the more we enter into the circumstances 
and feelings under which they were written, the more we feel 
convinced of their authenticity as living pictures of the time.” 
Of these four typical letters, enriched with biographical incident 
and contemporaneous and circumstantial allusion, the earliest is 
the Epistle to the Galatians, written at least fourteen years after 
Paul’s conversion. In this priceless letter, we have an artless, trust- 
worthy, and instructive chronicle of the times. Contrasting 
St. Paul’s narrative with that of Acts, we cannot fail to see, what 
even Mr. Jowett admits, the historical inaccuracy of the author 
of the latter book. St. Paul’s assertion that he was personally 
unknown to the churches in Judea, that not till the expiration 
of three years did he enter Jerusalem, or see a single apostle ; 
that his second visit to the holy city, “fourteen years after,” was 
occasioned by his anxiety to avert a jealous opposition, sanc- 
tioned by the reputed pillars of the Church, James, Cephas, and 
John ; his disclaimer of any obligation to the earlier apostles 
the mutual toleration of separate fields of labour, and separate 
types of gospel; the indecision of Peter, who, even twenty years 
after the death of Christ, could slide into Pauline comprehen- 
siveness among the Gentile Christians of the Syrian capital, and 
recoil into the “regulation” pattern of Jerusalem Christianity, 
under pressure from the time-serving James of the Acts. Paul’s 
vehement and fiery rebuke of the prince of the apostles, and his 
repudiation of the circumcision theory, upheld by Peter and 
those two other fancied pillars of the faith, from whom he had 
learned nothing, and to whom he owed nothing, establish clearly, 
when confronted with the corresponding passages in the Acts, 
not only the transformation of facts in the interest of the policy 
of reconciliation adopted in the latter book, but the fundamental 
difference of the free transcendental theology of Paul, and the 
stiff ceremonial religion of the older twelve. The antagonism 
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as Dr. Davidson observes, is too palpable to be denied. The 
Paul of the epistle is not the Paul of Luke. The twelve of 
Galatians are not the Twelve of Acts. In the epistle they are 
men in the first phase of Christianity, Judaic Christians with 
narrow conceptions; in the Acts they are liberal, indulgent, in 
sympathy with Paul, who recognises their authority from the 
first, and co-operates in the circulation of the Apostolical con- 
cordat. To us the argument seems unanswerable, that if 
such a concordat had existed, the altercation between Peter and 
Paul at Antioch would never have occurred, or if it had occurred 
would have been instantly extinguished. If by this very com- 
pact the Syrian Christians were exempted from the obligation 
of circumcision, how could Peter ever have insisted that the 
adoption of this Jewish usage was incumbent on them? If Paul, 
if Barnabas, if Peter, if James, if John were all parties to this 
solemn convention, as Luke’s history asserts, how can we account 
for the contention, the compromise, the altercation described in 
the Pauline epistle? Peter had only to refer the emissaries of 
James to this compact, to vindicate his liberal compliances ; 
Paul had only to cite it to convince Peter of his error. Barnabas, 
who shared in the misconception of Peter, would have escaped 
implication in his guilt, if he had only recalled the agreement 
which he deliberately subscribed. Yet Peter, Paul, Barnabas, 
and the partisans of James, all alike forgot it! The hypothesis 
is too absurd to be entertained. This is Schwegler’s argument, 
and we believe it to be irrefutable. 

In “Galatians” we have the first phase of the antagonism be- 
tween Pauline and Petrine Christianity. In the Epistles to the 
Pauline converts at Corinth, the opposition has passed into 
another stage: the old ground of attack is abandoned ; Mosaic 
formalism is no longer obtruded ; the assault is directed against 
the person of the apostle. Allusion is made to letters of recom- 
mendation, necessarily from the chief representatives of the Jewish 
Church, indicating, it would seem, a second stage of the sys- 
tematic interference with Paul. Baur accordingly places the 
four great Epistles in the same chronological order which they 
occupy in the canon of Marcion, to whom we are indebted for the 
oldest known list of the Pauline epistles. We prefer Baur's 
chronology to that of Dr. Davidson, who gives precedence to the 
two Corinthian epistles. The period of composition of the three 
letters lies between A.D. 54 and A.D. 57, during Paul's residence 
at Ephesus. The peculiar religious phenomena in the church 
at Corinth are highly interesting, and Dr. Davidson has exhibited 
them in their true aspect. The religious factions he rightly, 
though perhaps somewhat hesitatingly, describes, identifying the 
Christ party with the Petrine party as Jewish Christians, whose 
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object was to undermine Paul’s authority and to engraft Judaism 
on Christianity. The Christ party was the more violent of the 
two homogeneous sub-divisions of one class, representing the 
extreme Judaism, as the Petrine or apostolic party represented 
the more moderate promoters of Judaism and less implacable 
opponents of Paul. Were the false apostles transforming them- 
selves into apostles of Christ, the chiefs of the Christ party? and 
did this party give special prominence to the temporal and ter- 
restrial elements to the Messianic dignity as embodied in Jesus, 
his lineage, his nationality, his earthly life, on visual and tactual 
and aural intercourse with him, thus exalting the Jewish type 
above the universal, Peter and his companions above Paul, 
Apollos, and Barnabas? The polemic of Paul, in his letter, 
favours this view, for he avers that he too had seen Jesus ; and 
he admits, if we rightly interpret him, that though Jesus Christ 
had now passed into a higher and more glorious existence, he 
too had once recognised only a national Messiah—a Messiah who 
should be environed with associations of Jewish privileges, and 
endeared by the recollection of personal relations. In his re- 
marks on the conceptions, opinions, and intimations of Paul in 
these letters, or on the ecstatic utterance of the early Christians— 
a phenomenon so strangely disguised in Acts ii—on Paul’s view 
of the resurrection, marriage, slavery, the conscientious scruples 
of Jewish Christians, Dr. Davidson’s exegesis is intelligent and 
honest. 

The fourth of the great genuine Epistles, that to the Romans, 
offers decisive evidence of the early introduction of Christi- 
anity into Rome, and makes it clear that the religion of Jesus 
was first promulgated there neither by Peter nor Paul. Dr. 
Davidson points out that the original adherents of it were Jewish 
Christians ; that the name of Jesus was first heard in the syna- 
gogue; that the Church of Rome, at its first commencement, 
was a Jewish Christian one. A portion of the Church perhaps 
consisted of Gentile converts with Jewish feelings and tenden- 
cies, but the Church is defined by Dr. Davidson as having a 
substantial Jewish centre, to which a Gentile growth was added. 
Thus again we are brought into contact with Judaic Christianity. 
The argument in the letter is directed principally to the friends of 
Judaism. It isan apology for Christian universalism ; it is intended 
to conciliate Jewish prepossession, “ asserting in spite of appear- 
ances the real permanence of Jewish privilege.” Dr. Davidson is, 
in our opinion, justified in rejecting the supposition of a general 
didactic purpose, and in maintaining that the letter was sug- 
gested by the relations of the whole community; yet, though 
the occasion was special, the object, he thinks, was general. 
Accordingly, he professes himself dissatified with the interesting 
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view of Baur, who contends that the origin of the letter is the 
controversial purpose apparent in chapters ix.—xi., the reconcilia- 
tion of an accomplished fact (the admission of the Gentiles into 
the new theocracy in such increasing numbers as to alarm Jewish 
pride) with the antecedent assumptions of aristocratic Judaism. 
Still, while differing from Baur on this point, he admits that the 
design of the apostle was to explain and justify the gospel of 
universalism which he preached to the heathen. In any case, 
the object is to disarm prejudice, obviate difficulties in the way 
of reception of his liberal view of Christianity, and show how 
the two parties, dropping their rival pretensions, can be united 
in a higher and more comprehensive scheme. As to the in- 
tegrity of this epistle, Dr. Davidson agrees with Baur in regarding 
the 16th chapter as spurious. ‘The long list of acquaintances 
in a city where Paul had never been—a list which shows 
obvious desire on the part of the writer to bring the apostle 
into close friendship with many of the persons named, and to 
enumerate their meritorious services to him—denotes a Pauline 
Christian who took an interest in pointing out the close relation 
which subsisted between Paul and the best known members of 
the Roman Church. The 15th chapter, on the other hand, which 
Baur associates with the 16th, Davidson pronounces genuine. 
Yet the objections adduced by Baur were tolerably conclusive ; 
and the absence of these chapters from Marcion’s catalogue is 
not necessarily attributable to heretical caprice. 

In the same ancient catalogue, the letter to the Romans is 
followed by the two letters to the Thessalonians, and the so-called 
letters of the imprisonment. In Baur’s view, thix arrangement 
indicates nothing less than the commencement of a new series of 
letters, each series, considered in itself and taken as a separate 
list, conforming to a chronological order, while the two series, if 
regarded as one list, unquestionably infringe that order. The 
two series, according to this explanation, constitute two distinct 
lists ; the first being a list of the undoubted Pauline writings, 
the second a list of doubtful and post-Pauline compositions, The 
question then arises, are the letters contained in this second 
series really the production of St. Paul? With one exception, 
Dr. Davidson thinks they are. Believing that the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians are genuine Pauline writings, he is justified, 
apart from other considerations than those of chronology, in 
giving them precedence in his /ntroduction, for, on the suppo- 
sition of their.genuineness, they are indisputably the oldest of 
the canonical writings of the New Testament. Whether First 
Thessalonians was written before Second Thessalonians, as Mr. 
Jowett, in a defensive criticism, maintains, or Second Thes- 
salonians before First Thessalonians, as Dr. Davidson, Ewald, 
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and Baur contend, is a point that we shall not now undertake to 
decide, though the ambiguity is but little favourable to the 
hypothesis of authenticity. Independently of any controlling 
historical theory, such as that of the Tiibingen School, the 
balance of internal probabilities is against the genuineness of 
these writings. There is, first of all, the objection grounded on 
the startling contrast between the style, the manner, and the 
doctrine of the Thessalonian letters and the literary and dogmatic 
characters of the later writings of the great Gentile Apostle. The 
central themes of his other epistles—the antithesis between faith 
and works, circumcision and uncircumcision, Jew and Gentile— 
are wanting here. Elsewhere St. Paul is impassioned, abrupt, 
argumentative, interrogatory ; here he is composed, regular, and 
generally categorical. Diverse in subject and diverse in style, 
two writings of the same author could not, Mr. Jowett admits, 
be more different than the Epistles to the Thessalonians and 
that which follows next in order, the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Between the date of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
written from Athens or Corinth, and the Epistle to the Galatians, 
written probably during Paul’s stay at Ephesus or the neigh- 
bourhood of Ephesus, an interval of not more than four or five 
years had elapsed. More than half of his ministry had already 
been completed before he penned the first of these Thessalonian 
Epistles, and yet, according to Mr. Jowett, the remarkable change 
discernible in the writer to the Thessalonian Christians as com- 
pared with the writer to the Galatians had not occurred. The 
dominant idea in the earlier period was that of the immediate 
advent of Christ, the revelation of the Man of Sin, the expecta- 
tion of the writer's own ascent into the air, of his own personal 
elevation before his death into the celestial space to meet the 
returning Messiah, Then, again, if the first epistle was written 
from Corinth only a few months after the earliest Thessalonian 
conversions, how could the converts in so brief an interval have 
exhibited such conspicuous piety as to have become ensamples 
ta all Macedonia and Achaia, nay, to the whole Christian world ? 
How in so brief an interval can we find time for the mission and 
return of Timothy, for the reiterated desire of the apostle to 
revisit the converts of Thessalonica, for the growth of the disap- 
pointed expectations of the survivors of friends who had died 
since Paul’s departure, and who had become anxious about the 
condition of the Christian dead, the nature of the Lord’s Advent, 
and the uncertainty of times and seasons? In Corinthians, the 
Advent is quickly and speedily anticipated ; in Thessalonians, 
by hypothesis the earliest composition, the Advent is postponed, 
a particular hindrance interposed, and an ideal person, corre- 
sponding to the Blasphemous Beast of the later Apocalypse, is 
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postulated as a necessary precursor of the expected Messiah. 
This expectation is surely confirmatory of the opinion which 
regards the Thessalonian correspondence as post-Pauline. There 
are other phenomena in these letters justifying the same in- 
ference. ‘Thus the adversaries of Christianity are no longer 
Judaising Christians, as in Galatians and Corinthians, but 
Jews, as in the doctrinal compromise pervading the unhistorical 
and apologetic Acts. The panegyric pronounced on the Thes- 
salonians for close imitation of the Jewish Churches; the com- 
parison between the persecutions sustained in the course of a few 
months only by the Thessalonian converts, and the afflictions 
endured by their co-religionists in Judza; the vebement con- 
demnation of the Jews, with the complaint that they persecuted 
him (Paul) who had himself been the supreme persecutor of the 
Christian Church, are features symptomatic of a non-Pauline 
authorship. The statement that the wrath is come upon this 
reprobate nation for consummation or final destruction, an ex- 
pression which occurs in the Testament of the T’'welve Patriarchs, 
and is there applied to the punishment which had overtaken 
Jacob’s sons, is so hard to understand, except as a reference to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, that Ritsch] evades the difficulty 
by arbitrary rejection of the passage as an interpolation. To 
strengthen this cumulative and converging argument, we have 
the significant intimation of Pauline forgery in the second, 
which, if the later of the two, in itself casts a doubt over the 
authenticity of the first epistle, and 


“When at the close the writer speaks of the Apostle’s signature as 
an ordinary token of genuineness, we are led to ask how could he have 
used such language as to his established practice in the very first epistle 
he ever wrote; how can precedent and habit be thought to exist an- 
tecedent to act; how could he have so early anticipated the rise of a 
spurious Pauline literature, or have thought it necessary to put his 
audience on their guard before any fictitious letters could have 
existed ?”’* 

The second Thessalonian Epistle, with its singular eschatology, 
with its conception of the Apocalypse of Jesus Christ, and its 
contemporary allusions, points, as with index-finger, not to the 
period A.D. 52-56, but to the year A.D. 70, or later, when, as in 
the Revelation of St. John, the imperial Roman army was invest- 
ing the doomed capital of Judea, and interpolation and omission 
were acknowledged literary practices to be guarded against and 
denounced—an inevitable inference from Rev. xxii. 19. For 





* See “ Mackay’s Tiibingen School,” p. 235. The argument is addressed 


mainly to those who hold that St. Paul’s literary career did not commence 
previously to a.p. 52. 
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the reasons here assigned, and others corroborative of them, 
which may be found in Baur, and other critics of his school, we 
incline to the belief that the two Thessalonian Epistles are post- 
Pauline. Dr. Davidson is right in maintaining that “ both must 
go together, either in adoption or rejection.” In a second edition 
of his Introduction we do not despair of a recantation of an 
opinion which the learned critic appears to hold with an un- 
steady, tremulous prehension, as we conclude from the final ad- 
mission that “in maintaining the authenticity of the Epistles we 
are far from thinking that they could not have been written soon 
after the Apostle’s death by another in his name”! 

We come now to the three related compositions, Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Philippians, the first of the group forming the 
spurious exception of Dr. Davidson, to which we but now alluded. 
The Ephesian letter was condemned by De Wette, as long ago as 
1843, when he pronounced it to be a mere derivative amplifica- 
tion of that to the Colossians. Even a cursory examination suffices 
to show a deliberate transcription, a substantial, and in some 
instances even verbal, agreement between the two writings, so 
that, as we learn from Dr. Davidson; out of the 155 verses which 
we count in Ephesians, 78 contain expressions identical with 
those of the Colossian letter, a dependence so servile as to pre- 
clude the supposition of apostolic authorship. Dr. Davidson 
further admits that unapostolic ideas and phrases occur in it. 
The prophets, for instance, mentioned in the second chapter, in 
close connexion with the holy apostles, are not the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, but the Christian prophets, of an advanced period 
of church development, while the eulogistic epithet given to the 
apostles, holy, is an appellation never used in apostolic times, 
and the comparative-superlative, copying and exaggerating the 
sedate expression in Corinthians (least of the apostles, less than 
the least of all saints) is surely not a Pauline self-depreciation. The 
want of specific purpose, the redundant style, the parenthetic 
structure, and the demonological doctrine, are particularized by 
Dr. Davidson as evidence of the un-Pauline origin of this epistle. 
The probable date is, he thinks, A.D. 75, but the gnostic charac- 
ter of the letter, its exaltation of Christ as the pre-existent source 
of all being, as the chief of a graduated celestial hierarchy, its 
speculative terminology, fulness, mystery, wisdom, knowledge, 
and its recognition, if not of an “Aton of this world,” at least of 
the prince of the power of the air, carry us beyond the point 
of apostolic times, and land us in a period of incipient eccle- 
siasticism and universalising Christological theory. 

The related epistle to the Colossians must necessarily be 
placed somewhat before the derivative letter which we have 
Just characterised. The Christology of both is similar, and 
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that Christology is non-Pauline. Such, however, is not the 
opinion of Dr. Davidson, and therefore he includes this com- 
position among the geniune epistles of Paul. He admits, 
however, that the extent of Christ’s redemptive work does not 
appear in Paul’s authentic epistles; he admits the singularity 
of the theological dialect; he admits an affinity between the 
doctrine of the fourth Gospel and that of the epistle; he ad- 
mits the presidency of Christ over angels, who are divided into 
distinct classes, thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, but 
he endeavours to invalidate the argument for a late origin of the 
epistle by giving prominence to subtle distinctions between the 
speculations of the Colossian letter and the theosophical refine- 
ments of a later than the Pauline period. But an exact re- 
semblance, even allowing the reality of the distinctions, is not 
indispensable to the validity of Baur’s view, at any rate, in a 
modified form, For instance, if the Valentinians did distinguish 
thrones from angels—and the writer of Colossians includes them 
in the angelic category—that is no argument against the assump- 
tion of an ultimate gnostic speculation, as supplying a resting- 
ground for the basis of a particular nomenclature or general 
conception of the epistle, the resemblance being more remarkable 
and more conclusive than the divergency. Dr. Davidson allows 
that the errors against which the epistle is directed had a Judaic 
character ; he recognises in the “ Rudiments of the World” the 
principles of the Mosaic-Jewish regulations respecting food, feast: 
days, the Sabbath and circumcision, a mystical philosophy, a 
curious inquisitiveness into the world of spirits, an adoration 
of angels interfering with the prerogatives of Christ as the 
centre of spiritual existence, and a strict asceticism and rejection 
of marriage—all indicating the continuance of the conflict be- 
tween Judaism and Paulinism, the effort to discard the primitive 
elements and maturer developments of Jewish Christianity, and 
the approach of a pacific period in which all varieties and oppo- 
sitions should be absorbed or superseded in one all-including 
organization, one grand scheme of comprehension, in doctrine 
and in government. The two letters have a peculiar mutual 
relation, and a similar subject-matter. They illustrate the same 
tendencies, and belong $o the same age. To ascertain the date is 
impossible, but they wete hardly written before A.D, 120. 

The third epistle in this fictitious correspondence, that to the 
Philippians, is also pronounced genuine by Dr. Davidson ; yet 
the strange theory of the “self inflicted emptiness” of Christ, 
suggesting the gnostic fulness, can only be satisfactorily inter- 
preted by referring it to late theosophical speculations, The 
notion of robbery or grasping appropriation of deity by Christ 
has a certain aflinity with the eager, presumptuous rush of 
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Wisdom, the youngest of the Valentinian ons, to unite her- 
self with Eternal Perfection. In the application by the writer 
of gnostic imagery to Christ, the representation takes an air of 
incongruity and paradox, pointing, as Mr. Mackay infers, to a 
derivative appropriation of gnostic ideas by the author for his 
own peculiar purposes, similar to that occurring in Ephesians and 
Colossians, and indicating an epoch in Christian speculative de- 
velopment later certainly than St. Paul, but still before the time 
when these ideas began to be felt as heretically dangerous. An 
objection to fhe genuineness of the epistle arises from the contrast 
presented by the magnificent picture of St. Paul’s palace-labours 
and the anticipations of Roman conversion on the one hand, and 
the despondent expressions of epistles assumed to be contem- 
poraneous on the other. If Cwsar’s household, which comprised 
so many converts, included Clement, the writer's fellow-labourer, 
it is natural to suppose that the Clement executed ~y Domitian, 
his near relative, for indolence and irreligion—the Roman mode 
of describing a Christian—the Clement whose execution was 
succeeded by alarming prodigies, isthe Clement of the Colossian 
epistle, whose name was written im the Book of Life. In this 
case, Clement could not possibly be Paul’s companion in travel, 
nor could the letter have been written till long after the apostle’s 
death. In an age when the Clementine legend was current, the 
author of the letter discovered in the circumstances of the pious 
and murdered relative of Domitian the occasion for the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel into Rome, and Clement, the friend alike of 
Paul and Peter, made a symbol of the prevailing amalgamation 
of the second century, and “amplified into plurality, as they of 
Cwsar’s household salutes the Philippians in the name of the 
Metropolitan Church.” 

We come now to another group of letters, the authorship of 
which has been assigned to Paul, but which were either unknown 
to Marcion (A.D. 140), or were deliberately rejected by him, the 
three Pastorals, so called. Later in the second century, Tatian 
pronounced the two addressed to Timothy spurious, but excepted 
from condemnation the letter addressed to Titus. In modern 
times the genuineness of all three epistles was first denied by 
Eichhorn ; Schleiermacher, in 1837, questioned the Pauline 
origin of 1 Timothy; Baur formally attacked them all in 1835, 
while De Wette, nearly twenty years before Baur, expressed 
doubts of their apostolic authorship. In his iedoodiustion 
(1847) he distinctly denies that they were written by Paul. 
‘The same opinion is avowed without any qualification by Dr. 
Davidson, in the work now before us. The authenticity of these 
letters, he argues, is connected with two subjects, the historical 
credibility of a second imprisonment of St. Paul, and their time 
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of composition within the part of his life covered by the Acts. 
But no writer prior to the fourth century mentions the apostle’s 
release from captivity. It is improbable, too, he adds, that Paul 
was permitted during two imprisonments to receive friends, 
write letters, and despatch messengers, “nor is it likely that the 
apostle should have survived the persecution of the Christians 
under Nero, which followed the burning of the city. In Rome, 
he was too conspicuous not to be seized at once.” It appears, 
then, that an historical situation has been invented for the pasto- 
rals. The fictitious character of this situation, is established by 
internal evidence ; for the journey of Paul to Crete, the residence 
of Titus in that island, that of the apostle at Nicopolis, the sick- 
ness of Trophimus left behind at Miletum, the despatch of 
Tychicus to Ephesus, and other incidents mentioned in one or 
other of these epistles, present exegetical difficulties which 
render its composition in the life of the apostle as known, in the 
highest degree improbable. In the tone, circumstances, and 
sentiments of the letters, too, Dr. Davidson sees a strong evidence 
of their unapostolic origin. In the directions to Timothy and 
Titus to retire from the spheres of labour in which they had been 
so recently placed, in the artificial personal descriptions of St. 
Paul,in the commonplace instructions respecting church officers 
and church management, in the institution of female presbyters 
or ecclesiastical widows, the discouragement of second marriages, 
the exaltation of the Doctrine of Works, the un-Pauline nature 
of the diction, the gnosticism of the Jewish heretics whom it 
combats, with their prohibition of marriage and abstinence from 
flesh, their denial of the resurrection of the body, their limitation 
of the redemptory efficacy of Christ’s death, their rejection of his 
humanity, and their aversion to the birth of children, Dr. 
Davidson accumulates proof upon proof of the late date of these 
epistles ; errors here denounced pointing to a gnosticism in a 
tolerably matured form. Thus, Saturninus and Marcion ab- 
stained from marriage and flesh. The “Antitheses of Gnosis,” 
in 1 Tim. vi. 20, is an expression remarkably accordant with 
Marcion’s view, for he set the law and the gospel opposite one 
another in a work so called. This singular phrase is far too 
marked to be accidental. It is found, with other collocations of 
words resembling phrases in the pastorals, in the Jewish Christian 
writer Hegesippus, A.D. 150. The question of priority thus 
arises, for the dependence of one on the other can hardly be 
denied. Dr. Davidson considers that Hegesippus borrowed 
them from the epistle, and argues that the pastorals must there- 
fore have been written before the middle of the second century. 
Baur holds the opposite view, and assigns to the epistle a much 
later date. The conclusion in which Dr. Davidson rests is, that 
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the author was a Pauline Christian, who lived probably at Rome 
in the first part of the second century, and who, wishing to 
denounce the reigning gnostic views, chose the name of an 
apostle to gain currency for his sentiments. “The close of the 
second epistle to Timothy shows that the writer intended it to 
be the last. as he speaks of his approaching death in touching 
terms.” The chronological order of the three pastorals is Titus, 
second Timothy, first Timothy. In our opinion, Dr. Davidson 
assigns to these epistles too early a date; they seem to touch on the 
days of a mature heresy, and the antitheses of science can only 
be explained, when referred to some system of Gnostic dualism 
like that of Marcion or Basilides, while the institute of eccle- 
siastical widows, especially of titular widows, as Baur, greatly to 
the improvement of the sense of the contest suggests, is illus- 
trated in the writings of Tertullian, towards the close of the 
second century. 

The next canonical writing which we shall briefly notice is the 
letter addressed to the Hebrews, and which in the general super- 
scription is ascribed to St. Paul. The opinion that Paul is the 
author, though very ancient, is not unaccompanied with expres- 
sions implying doubt. Origen, while giving the Gentile apostle 
credit for the subject-matter, admits that it was not written by 
him. In the Eastern Church it was recognised as of apostolic 
authority only after the middle of the third century. In the fourth 
the epistle obtained canonical acceptance also in the west. Many, 
says De Wette, not only in the second half of the fourth century, 
but even later, doubted the genuineness of the epistle and re- 
frained from using it. It was known in Alexandria about 
A.D. 125, but was not regarded there as Pauline. It seems im- 
possible to determine its date, but it probably belongs to the 
close of the first century. Indications of a comparatively advanced 
period of Christianity are the reproach of ignorance brought 
against the converts after their now long discipleship, the dis- 
tinction drawn between the generation of the writer (ii. 3) and 
the original recipients of evangelical doctrine, and the allusion to 
those earlier days when they endured affliction. Dr. Davidson 
accumulates many instances of its unapostolical character. He 
repeats, after De Wette, that the writer is more dependent for 
his citations on the Septuagint than Paul, and remarks with a 
curiously minute critical observation, that the quotations in the 
epistle follow the Alexandrian copy of the Greek version, whereas 
it is the Vatican with which the Apostle’s quotations agree. At 
the time of composition Timothy: was no longer Paul’s companion, 
so that the notice of his imprisonment alludes to a period after 
the Apostle’s death. In its erroneous interpretation of passages 
in the Old Testament, in its introductory formulas, in its Her- 
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menuetical principles, in its view of the relation of Judaism to 
Christianity—in its doctrine, language, and style—Dr. Davidson 
sees convincing proof of its post-Paulinederivation. In the genuine 
letters of St. Paul, faith implies a living trust in Christ; in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, faith means belief in the existence and 
promises of God. The Pauline ideas that Christ is the first 
member of a renewed humanity and a life-dispensing spirit are 
not found in Hebrews, while the position accorded to the Son by 
its author implies an advance ‘beyond the Christology of Paul. 
Another presumption, against its apostolicity is found in the 
ignorance it desplays of Jewish ceremonial, as in ix. 19, “ where 
it is a mistake to say that the blood of the sacrifices was mixed 
with water.” So again, in vii. 27, the writer affirms that the 
high priest went daily into the temple to offer sacrifices, a 
mistake St. Paul could never have made, though Philo, describing 
what did occur in the temple of Ouias, speaks of the high priest’s 
daily ministration. The epistle, in fact, shows an acquaintance 
with the ideas and language of Philo. It is coloured with the dim 
religious light of a Jewish Alexandrian philosophy. That God 
did not swear by another, but by himself, is found in Philo, as 
well as in this epistle. King of Salem is interpreted King of 
Peace by both writers. The rare Greek word translated “ with- 
out mother” is found in both. So, too, the word rendered “ bright- 
ness” (Heb. i. 3), is a favourite Philonian expression. The state- 
ment that Moses was faithful in all his house occurs verbatim in 
Philo. The phrase “high priest of our profession,” and the de- 
scription of the dividing power of the Word of God, are all in 
Philo. Indeed, observes Dr. Davidson after citing other instances, 
all the eleventh chapter is in Philo, often verbally. The letter 
is perhaps addressed to the Alexandrian Jewish Christians, who 
still adhered to their old temple observances and sacrificial 
worship, and were half inclined to apostatize. The Hebrews of 
the epistle were Ebionites, like the delinquents in the Colossians, 
addicted to angelological speculation, purifying observances, and 
alimentary regulations. Hence we find, at the commencement 
of the letter, an elaborate argument intended to show, in opposi- 
tion, perhaps, to the Ebionitish conception that Christ was an 
archangel, his transcendent superiority to the angels—an end 
which the writer attempts in part to attain by mistranslating the 
word Elohim (Psalm viii). Exceeding the limitation of Judaical 
conception, the writer applies to Christ “the predicates, though 
not the name of the Alexandrian personification, the Word or 
Logos ; the first hesitating attempt, according to Schwegler, to 
combine the Son of God in the synoptical narrative with the 
Word of God—to transfer, in short, the Alexandrian Logos- 
doctrine to Christology. The object of the writer is apologetic 
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and mediative. Baur points out that he finds in Judaism itself 
his principle of reconciliation. The essence of the old religion 
consisted in the idea of priesthood ; but Christ as the unchanging 
eternal high priest, the ideal Melchizedek, surpasses and super- 
sedes the Levitical priests. The truly priestly Christianity is 
the majestic consummation of Mosaic sacerdotalism. Hence, as 
Dr. Davidson very properly puts it, Judaism and Christianity 
are contrasted as two worlds, the archetypal and the copy, the 
future and the present, type and prototype, intimation and 
realization, shadowy outline and completion. By thus represent- 
ing Christianity as virtually preexisting in Judaism, as merely ' 
the perfect blossom of an imperfeet germ, the author attains bis 
purpose of reconciling opposing religious principles, and by the 
adoption of the Alexandrian symbolism intimates a position 
neither Jewish nor Pauline; while the allusion to “our brother 
Timothy,” the companion of Paul, at the close of the letter (though 
Dr. Davidson would hardly allow the inference) seems fairly ex- 
plicable as a graceful token of mutual recognition between the 
approximating parties of Peter and Paul. This epistle, in its 
Christological conception related to Ephesians and Colossians, 
preceded those two post-Pauline letters. We differ from Dr. 
Davidson respecting the date of its composition. The descriptive 
present tenses on which he relies for his chronological determi- 
nation do not necessarily imply the continued existence of the 
temple at Jerusalem. The first letter of Clemens Romanus ex- 
hibits a similar grammatical usage, but we presume Dr. Davidson 
does not believe that it was written before A.D. 70. 

The letter attributed to St. James, the opponent of Paul, the 
Ebionite president of the Church at Jerusalem, as he appears in 
the traditional protraiture of Hegesippus, affords another illus- 
tration of the gradual approach of the two opposing parties 
which for more than a century represented the great Christian 
movement. In this epistle, writes Dr. Davidson, the true 
Ebionite position is abandoned or modified: gross Jewish cha- 
racteristics do not appear ; but ideas of Christian freedom, like 
the Pauline, yet not identical with them, have intruded, carrying 
on the primitive Christianity astage further. Condemning from his 
Jewish matter-of-fact point of view, the pure ideal faith of the 
Gentile Apostle, and ignorantly stigmatizing Paul or the Paulinist, 
as a vain Solifidian, the writer yet approximates to Pauline con- 
ception in the omission of legal obligations, the substitution for 
Mosaic prescriptions of ethical duties, and in the promulgation of 
a royal law of liberty. These modifications compel Dr. David- 
son to recoynise an advance in Jewish Christianity to which 
James the Just never attained. Accordingly, he rightly pro- 
nounces the letter post-apostolic, and assigns the authorship to a 
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moderate Jewish Christian, who borrowed the name of the Lord’s 
brother, the head of the Jerusalem Church, to strengthen his 
influence. In this we agree with Dr. Davidson, but we cannot 
accept his chronological determination. He believes it to have 
been written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and to our sur- 
prise finds in ¢. v. 7, 8, a presumption that the Holy City still 
remained inviolate. De Wette refers to the probable use of the 
Pauline letters by this author, and to the opposition to Paul’s 
doctrine of justification which no longer turns on)the observance 
of the Mosaic law, as indications of a later development of 
Jewish Christian views ; and though he, too, seems to think Dr. 
Davidson’s date a possible one, the whole character of the letter, its 
points of contact with the conception of the Clementine homi- 
lies, the attribution of a preternatural efficacy to oil in connexion 
with the prayers of the elders, its spiritualized Judaism, its 
familiarity with the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, all, 
in our opinion, indicate a considerably later date than that 
claimed for it by Dr. Davidson. The letter is professedly ad- 
dressed to all Jewish Christians out of Palestine. In the earliest 


‘ Patristic period its genuineness was suspected. In the Greek 


Church it found acceptance only in the fourth century. In the 
Western Church it was received at the same time, but only, ac- 
cording to De Wette, because criticism had meanwhile fallen 
asleep. Compared with the writings of Paul and other apostles, 
Luther pronounced the letter of James an epistle of straw, reject- 
ing the received opinion as to its authorship. 

The First Epistle of St. Peter is a still more remarkable attes- 
tation to the progress of the reconciling policy in a still more 
advanced stage of Christian development. Dr. Davidson coin- 
cides in the opinion expressed by the most approved critics, in 
considering its dependence on the letters of Paul, and that attri- 
buted to James, as decisive of its supposititious character. 
Roughly estimated, the most conclusive argument is the adoption 
by Paul's chief opponent Peter, one of the Cireumcision-A postles, 
of Pauline conceptions, side by side with the ethical view of 
James. This sanction of Pauline doctrine by the Petrine 
party requires a later date than that which Dr. Davidson sup- 
ports. Professor Zeller, in his excellent volume of “ Essays,” 
with greater probability refers its composition more nearly to the 
middle of the second century. Its peculiar characteristics, the 

roclamation of tle Gospel to the imprisoned angels, the evange- 
fization of the dead, the assumed place of Peter’s residence, 
Rome, the mystical Babylon, the designation of Marcus as my 
son, the punishment of Christians as such, are to us satisfactory 
evidence, when combined with the argument derived from its 
advocacy of Paulinism by ap impersonator of Peter, of second 
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century authorship. The letter is addressed to the Jews of the 
dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, and Bithynia, &c., communities with 
which the historical Peter is little likely to have had any connexion. 
Peter was, indeed, a married man, but we know nothing of 
Mark as his natural offspring, and must here regard him as 
Peter's son in a symbolical sense, as Babylon is rightly expli- 
cable as a symbol of Rome. Mark, in fact, as the common 
friend of Peter and Paul, is the representative of the movement 
of conciliation. In brief, the conclusion of Dr. Davidson, that it 
was the interest of the Jewish Christians to put their leader along 
with Paul in preaching to the Church of the Imperial City, and 
suffering death under the same Emperor, is unimpeachably sound. 

Still more conspicuously is this literary purpose displayed in 
the second epistle attributed to the great chief of primitive 
Christianity, an undoubtedly spurious production, included by 
Eusebius in the Antilegomena, and, according to Jerome, re- 
jected by a majority of the Christian world. [ts spurious cha- 
racter is exhibited in its false copy of the Seducers in Jude, 
and its wholesale plagiarism from that epistle ; in its citation of 
Paul’s letters as Scripture, its assumption of a different relation 
to its readers from that indicated in the First Epistle of Peter, its 
efforts to combat the doubts respecting the return of Christ, 
and the artificial doctrine of the origin and destruction of the 
world. In the letter of Jude, which this writer has imitated, 
a letter which (17, 18) confesses its post-apostolic origin, the 
apocryphal Book of Enoch, and perhaps Jonathan’s para- 
phrastic addition to the so-called Fifth Book of Moses, are 
cited as authoritative. The author of St. Peter, aware of the 
distinction between canonical and apocryphal works, omits all 
mention of the Book of Enoch, and passes over the archangel 
Michael’s dispute with the devil, a sign of the post-Petrine 

eriod, The destruction of Jerusalem and the return of Christ, 
in the days of the real Peter were held to be synchronous 
events; no disappointment, therefore, could have been felt by 
Peter or a contemporary generation on account of the delay of 
Christ's appearance, as, according to the hypothesis, Jerusalem 
would not yet have fallen, Other indications of late date are 
the threefold allusion to the approaching death of the pretending 
Peter, the superstitious sentiment betrayed for places in Pales- 
tine in its local nomenclature, the mount of transfiguration being 
called the holy mount, the apparent assumption that Paul’s 
Epistles were addressed to all believers, &c., and that in all his 
letters he had written to the Christians in Pontus and Galatia on 
the future advent of Christ. The bold unhesitating eulogium on 
“our beloved Paul” and acceptance of his letters as canonical, is 
a splendidly daring fabrication, in which Peter (i.e. the old 
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Jewish party), finally pronounces himself convinced of the truth of 
Paulinism, and with a tolerably good grace, and an apologetic 
representation, acknowledges that the long feud between the two 
parties of limited and universal Christianity is now happily and 
irrevocably terminated. 

With the exception of the little epistle to Philemon, which 
Dr. Davidson believes genuine and historical, and Baur post- 
Pauline and ideal, and of the three epistles which bear the name 
of John, we have now traversed the entire domain of the New 
Testament canon. Of the four residuary compositions here 
noted, we shall appreciate only the scope and purpose of the 
first Johannine letter. In our judgment of this letter we are 
glad to be in accordance with Dr. Davidson. We think with 
him that internal evidence is not favourable to apostolic author- 
ship, though the writer intimates his identity with an eyewitness 
of the word, as we presume, with the Apostle John, the writer of 
the Apocalypse. His doctrine of the manifestation or advent of 
Christ is not that of the evangelist, whose second coming is not a 
material or visible one, but is resolved into the mission of the 
Comforter or Paraclete. It is as little likely to proceed from the 
author of the Revelation, for with him Antichrist is a distinct 
historical personage, the resuscitated or reappearing Nero, the 
concrete embodiment and mysterious incarnation of the wicked, 
mundane, and imperial principle, whereas with the writer of 
the epistle there are many antichrists, a vague, flexible, anti- 
apocalyptic and anti-evangelical conception. In the gospel the 
Spirit that proceeds from the Father is termed Paraclete; but 
in the epistle our Paraclete or Advocate with the Father is Jesus 
himself, an idea which occurs in the Valentinian theology, and of 
which the germ may perhaps be traced to Philo, who gives the 
title of Paraclete to the Logos or Son of the Father of the World, 
and invests him with the office of procuring forgiveness of sin, an 
attribute which in a higher form is granted to Jesus in the epistle. 
In it, however, Jesus is not the Logos absolutely, but the Life, 
whereas in the gospel Jesus is, without any qualification, God the 
Word. The anti-docetic attitude of the author of the epistle, 
who combats the error of men like Basileides, that Jesus had not 
come in the flesh, does not harmonize with the conception of the 
gospel which hovers on the borders of docetism, and which does 
not confine the body of Jesus to the conditions of a material 
body, but allows it to sublimate and alter its form. The idea of 
the propitiation is sacerdotal, and not accordant with the con- 
ception of the atonement in the gospel: the allusion to the 
anointing is quasi-Gnostic, the distinction between venial and 
deadly sins (v. 16) is unknown to the gospels and suggests a 
post-apostolic age. The ascription to Jesus of the old Messianic 
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function of Judge is different from, and probably prior to, the 
conception of the fourth gospel, in which the judicial office is 
formally denied to Christ. For these reasons we are inclined, 
and the inclination is no new one with us, to side with Dr. 
Davidson against the Corypheus of the Tiibingen school, who 
sees in the epistle weak echoes of an original far surpassing it, 
and consequently places its composition later than that of the 
Johannine gospel, in the second half of the second century. 
Zeller, Hilgenfeld, and Huther adopt the view advocated by Dr. 
Davidson of the priority of the epistle. Perhaps we cannot 
come nearer the true date than a.p. 150. 

“If the priority of the epistle be admitted,” says the author of our 
Introduction, “the circumstance will help to lessen the surprise excited 
by the sudden appearance of a work like the fourth gospel, so far in 
advance of anything before it. An important link in the preparatory 
process which resulted in the fourth gospel is supplied. The wonderful 
development of Christian consciousness in the evangelist was materially 
aided by the epistle. ‘The later author looked beyond and above the 
other, not merely because his inspiration was higher, but because he 
had the advantage of another’s work.’’. 


This survey of the literature of the New Testament suggests 
a difficulty which Dr. Davidson has only partially dissipated, 
and on which our nearly exhausted space forbids us to dwell, 
That some of the books reputed to be the productions of apostles, 
were in reality the productions of post-apostolic men, is the 
inference to which we are driven by our critical investigations ; 
and this inference is so repugnant to long-cherished preposses- 
sious, that some explanation is required to disarm the unprepared 
mind of that antecedent hostility which refuses even to examine 
so unwelcome a conclusion. That explanation will be found in 
Kostlin’s luminous essay on the pseudonymous literature of the 
New Testament,* to which we accordingly refer our readers, re- 
gretting that we can do no more, in the present paper, than indi- 
cate some considerations calculated to remove or mitigate 
objection. In the first place, it must be remembered that we 
have no contemporary evidence in support of the opinion that 
all our New Testament literature is apostolic or quasi-apostolic. 
No complete canon of the New Testament existed before the 
end of the second century; the genuineness of some of our 
canonical books was long doubted, and writings now excluded from 
the canon, such as the Shepherd of Hermas, were put on the 
same level with those of inspired men. ; 

In the second place, we should reflect that it was a recognised 
practice among the ancients for authors to write under the name 








* See “ Zeller’s Theological Annual,” vol. 10. 
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of some influential person, as among the Jews the authors of 
the Maccabewan Book of Daniel and of the Book of Enoch 
assumed the names of those illustrious persons. This practice 
was even admired as evincing the self-renunciation of men, 
who, far from seeking their own glory, desired to crown with 
adventitious splendour the great men who had preceded them. 
In the third place, the assertion of the spurious character of 
some of the New Testament books is characteristic of no par- 
ticular school. Luther denied the genuineness of the Epistle of 
St. James; Liicke, Neander, and Bleek give up the authenticity 
of the First Epistle to Timothy; and Eusebius and Grotius 
doubted or contested the apostolic origin of Second Peter. In 
the fourth place, we may remark that all the writings of the New 
- Testament are not placed in the same pseudonymous category, 
and that their supposititious character differs both in kind and 
in degree. The letter to the Hebrews does not profess to be 
written by St. Paul. Two of the synoptic gospels are derived 
in part, it is probable, from documents ascribed to Matthew and 
Mark, and so the third, as being the introduction to the Acts in 
which the itinerary of Luke was thought to be incorporated, may 
be considered fairly entitled to the designations accorded them. 
Another variety of post-apostolic literature is that represented 
by the Fourth Gospel, in which the writer unquestionably appeals 
to the authority of the Apostle John as the author of the 
Apocalypse and possibly of the letters ascribed to him, but in 
which also he seems to avoid asserting, or even to disclaim, express 
identity with the son of Zebedee. Into this gospel the author, 
in right of that internal illumination which sometimes, at least, 
was held to render its possessor independent of extrinsic instruc- 
tion, transferred a reflex of the speculative tendencies of his own 
time, replacing the more mundane narrative of his predecessors 
by the celestial intuitions of his own rapt yet meditative mind, 
and producing a spiritual evangel worthy of that superhuman 
being, who was not only the Messianic King of Jewish expecta- 
tion, but that creative indwelling Logos, that Word, that Reason, 
which was the corresponding ideal of the Hellenic world. 

But finally, the assertion of the non-apostolical origin of a 
large portion of the New Testament writings, leaves the character 
of the founder and first emissaries of Christianity unaffected. 
The Epistle to the Ephesians may be supposititious ; but the 
veracity of Paul is not impeached. The career of Jesus may be 
symbolically represented in the Gospel bearing the name of 
John, but neither the master nor the disciples are answerable for 
the representation. Christianity existed before it had a litera- 
ture. To question the genuineness of a portion of that literature 
may destroy the creeds of churches, but will not destroy the 
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spirit of Christ, the spirit of love and patience, of an all embrac- 
ing unity, of a purer, higher, more self-denying’ life. The 
martyrs of the Christian Church, no less than the wise men, or 
the heroes of the Greek or Roman state, have left their impress 
on the world ; and the Cross of Jesus, and the death of Stephen, 
and the labours’ and sorrows of Paul, have widened thought, 
shaken prejudice, purified and elevated sentiment, and opened a 
way for a nobler universalism and a fairer humanity than ever 
Stephen dreamt of or Paul imagined. 

Criticism, so acute, so profound, so far reaching in its grasp at 
historical truth, as that of the Tiibingen School, or that modifi- 
cation of it which is presented by Dr. Davidson, has an eminently 
constructive as well as a decidedly negative side. , It renders 
Christianity intelligible. On. the old theory of a complete and - 
homogeneous system of doctrine, a faith once and for all time 
delivered to the early Christian community, we find only contra- 
diction, inconsistency, confusion. On the theory of a development 
of Christian activity and thought, all is intelligible. The life of 
Jesus is restored to daylight and reality. The founder of the 
new religion takes his stand in the cornfields of Judea, or by the 
lake of Galilee, on the hills or in the plains of Palestine, with his 
serene cheerful piety, his belief in a kingdom when the glad 
tidings of a restored paradise should come true; his faith in an 
eternal goodness and love, in the spiritual riches which elevate 
the possessor above all finite cares and anxieties, in the self- 
recovering power of the human will; the ability to exhibit out- 
wardly the promptings +o a life of saintly well-doing, of meek 
forbearance and patient endurance. Exalting, refining, spiritual- 
izing the law, raising it above all trivial restrictions of time and 
place, repelling all limiting prepossessions while respecting old 
sanctities, Jesus never thought of a direct and formal abrogation 
of the Mosaic law, but through the new, expansive, stimulating 
spirit of his teaching, he sanctioned a religion of the heart, an 
internal righteousness, irreconcilable with the prescriptions of posi- 
tive law, or the limitations of traditional morality, unintention- 
ally, though not”always perhaps quite unconsciously, introducing 
into the world a principle which ended in abolishing what he 
professed to complete, till at length the pure and peaceful refor- 
mer, awakening the suspicions of the traditional party, perished, 
as the revolutionary opponent of conservative Judaism. 

The work thus initiated by Jesus was continued by the older 
apostles, with their Jewish prejudices, their narrow conceptions, 
their inevitable correction of their great Master’s vision of a king- 
dom of holy happiness. In the earliest stage of their career they 
seem to have been inveterate Jews, and they appear never to 
have entirely abandoned their Jewish prepossessions, thus proving 
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how impossible it was that Jesus could ever have given them 
definite and complete instructions respecting the nature and 
extent of their mission, or the ultimate abrogation of the Mosaic 
law. But the seed that the great Sower had flung broadcast on 
the fields of Palestine had fallen on good ground in the hearts of 
men like the Hellenist Stephen, and Greek culture and Jewish 
thought, and Roman unity, promoted the majestic march of 
religious universalism, till the grand work of emancipation was 
finally announced by the once persecuting Saul of Tarsus, and 
the blind exclusiveness of the Jew, and the sensuous idolatry of 
the Gentile, were overborne by the conquering spirit of self- 
abnegation, which reached its supreme height in the Cross of 
Jesus, revealed itself in the sustained labours of Paul, the Chris- 
tian Aristotle, and was represented in the calm contemplativeness 
of him who in the fourth gospel appealed to the witness of the 
prisoner at Patmos, the Christian Plato. 

Thus recognising the gradual evolution of Christianity, we can 
understand the exclusive attitude of the three imperial apostles, 
Peter, James, and John, even twenty years after the death of 
Jesus; we can understand the vacillation and inconsistency of 
the Prince of the Twelve, and his alternation of liberal and 
illiberal practice, grounded on the want of clear insight and reso- 
lute conviction ; we can understand the conduct of James and 
his emissaries, and the countless zealots under his presidency at 
Jerusalem ; we can understand how the ambitious son of Zebedee, 
with his patriotic yearnings and Jewish prejudices, could exclude 
Paul from the number of the glorious company of the apostles, 
and admit the Gentiles into the heavenly kingdom only as an 
appendix to the privileged tribes of Israel ; so, too, we can un- 
derstand the transformation of the old Messianic hope, the 
gradual dying out of the first bewildering anticipation of the 
speedy return of a once dead but still living Lord, the ultimate 
abandonment of the millennial expectation cherished by the 
earliest Christians, and unwillingly surrendered in the second cen- 
tury. The old Christian Church was slowly and gradually formed. 
It was a Church of growth and conflict. The two opposing 
sides, after mutual attrition, coalesced. The anti-Paulinism of 
Hegesippus, the moderate Ebionitism apparent in Justin Martyr, 
the identification of Paul with Simon Magus, the legend which 
made the two antagonistic apostles founders of the Roman 
Church—have all their natural explanations, and the literature of 
theChurch,which reflects this movement, finds therein its adequate 
and appropriate appreciation. The presence of contradictory ac- 
counts in one gospel, the comparative universalism of another, 
the neutral-tinting of a third, the spiritual catholicity of a fourth, 
the reconciling presentment of the Acts, the conflicts in Galatians, 
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the condonation in the Petrine letters, the attenuated Judaism of 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the violent denunciation of Paul in the 
Clementine Homilies; the appropriation of gnostic ideas, or gnostic 
terminology, in the fourth gospel and some of the post- Pauline let- 
ters ; the paschal controversy, the rise of episcopacy, the exaltation 
of the Founder of Christianity, and the appropriation of the Logos 
of Greek philosophy to the Messiah of Jewish theology, all 
receive a legitimate and satisfactory explanation in historical cov- 
nexion and affiliation from the light of the philosophical criti- 
cism which the patient and laborious German investigators have, 
as it appears to us, conducted to a triumphant close. 

In the same fruit-bearing field of critical exploration, Dr. 
Davidson has long been a zealous labourer. His immediate 
object, in the preparation of the admirable work which is the 
occasion of these remarks, is not indeed the solution of historical 
difficulties, but an exegetical and critical account of the New 
Testament writings. This, a work of no ignoble order, has been 
accomplished with a corresponding nobility of execution. 
Bringing to the performance of his high enterprise the results 
of long meditation, of competent Iéarning and patient inquiry, 
with all the resources of a balanced and disciplined intellect, 
the author of this introduction has produced a work, which in 
courageous avowal, maturity of criticism, and solidity of judg- 
ment, is entitled to a foremost rank on our theological book- 
shelf. On some minor points, indeed, we venture to differ from 
Dr. Davidson. The cardinal difference we should say, is that he 
is restrained by a kind of constitutional timidity, which makes 
him take the conservative view wherever the argument for the 
destructive view is not cogently demonstrated, whereas we are 
disposed to accept the balance of presumption as provisionally 
final, when positive proof is not to be had. We think, too, he 
occasionally errs in a subordinate order of opinion, as perhaps 
in an over-estimate of Mark’s pictorial power, in his view of 
Paul’s Christology, and in many of his chronological determina- 
tions. On the other hand we find ourselves often in happy 
accord with Dr. Davidson, can heartily sympathize with the 
spirit in which he works, and with some deduction for occasional 
obscurity of composition, or abruptness and curtness of style, 
can testify to the general excellence of his literary enterprise. 
Some of the dissertations in these volumes deserve very high 
commendation. The chapters on the “ Revelation,” the “ Gospel 
of John,” “The Acts of the Apostles,” are for their compass 
and purpose proximately perfect. The notices of the Synoptists 
are also excellently done; while the observations on Hebrews, 
Corinthians, and the Pastorals, leave the critical student little 
to desire. The general arrangement of the canonical books seems 
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to us objectionable, but the distribution, under different heads 
of critical or exegetical matter, is useful and commendable. In 
conclusion, we congratulate Dr. Davidson on the position which 
he occupies as the first to embody in a popular and accessible. 
form the results of the highest critical investigation on the books 
of the New Testament. His courage deserves grateful recog- 
nition from all advocates of free inquiry. To bring forward the 
views set forth in these volumes is a meritorious distinction. 
If true, they should be examined and confirmed ; if false, they 
should equally be examined and confuted. To accuse theo- 
logical dissentients of shallowness, is a common method of 
escaping the duty of inquiry, or apologizing for inability to 
answer objections. But among professed theologians, Dr. 
Davidson holds a distinguished place, as a well-read, hard- 
working, scholarly inquirer; and among laymen, whose conclu- 
sions in great degree coincide with his own, Mr R. W. 
Mackay is surely not a man against whom the charge of in- 
competency can be brought. Of his work on the Tiibingen 
School both Strauss and Zeller have recorded their approval. 
Zeller himself, the most eminent of the living representatives 
of the school, takes the highest rank among the classical scholars 
of Europe. His magnificent work on Greek philosophy, impor- 
tant sections of which have been translated for the benefit of our 
countrymen, will probably satisfy the most sceptical as to the 
reality and extent of his erudition. A splendid Hellenist, a 
profound thinker, a patient inquirer, Professor Zeller has labo- 
riously prosecuted the biblical and ecclesiastical researches which 
have given him a name among theologians, and has carefully 
and conscientiously reconsidered in mature manhood the con- 
clusions to which those studies led him in earlier years. Any 
contemptuous treatment of opinions, therefore, which Dr. Davidson 
shares with this distinguished German historian and philosopher, 
will only demonstrate the critical incapacity or moral and intel- 
lectual cowardice of his orthodox assailants. 
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Art. LIT.—Co-orpgration APPLIED TO THE DWELLINGS 
OF THE ProPLE. 


1. Happy Homes for Working Men, and How to Get Them. 
By James Beaa, D.D. London; 1866. 


2. Correspondence with Her Majesty’s Missions Abroad re- 
garding Industrial Questions and Trades Unions. 
London: 1867. 


URING the past twenty years co-operation has been rapidly 

extending into almost every department of distribution. It 
is common to speak of “the movement” as having originated at 
Rochdale in 1844; but this is a fallacy. Long before the Equi- 
table Pioneers gave it an impetus, which has been felt ever since 
with increasing potency, the seeds had been sown in good soil, 
both in this country and in France. Nearly half a century 
since a co-operative society, the first in Scotland, was formed in 
Edinburgh for the purpose of supplying provisions, This pro- 
posal to enable consumers to provide each other with the best 
articles at the lowest prices, and reap the profits accruing from 
the transaction, with countless social and intellectual beneftits— 
this bringing in of a new and brighter era—was strange and un- 
acceptable to the people. Opposed by those who were interested 
in maintaining monopoly, and under the guidance of men who 
had caught an idea, but lacked the opportunity or the aptitude 
to carry it into practice, the society soon languished and died. 
The “wild Utopia” fell into disrepute. From the tendencies of 
its first promoters, who were inspired with the visionary schemes 
of Robert Owen, and the apparent equality which it assumed, 
co-operation was, for the time, rejected as socialistic, revolu- 
tionary, and dangerous. It is the fate of every fresh assault 
on the citadel of monopoly and prejudice ; and too often the 
privileged minority, whose interests may be injuriously af- 
fected, see more clearly the defects of the agent than the 
many who are to be benefited perceive the good that it con- 
tains. The principle was not, however, doomed to extirpa- 
tion; it possessed the element of vitality; it had been firmly 
planted in the minds of a few; the attention of the people had 
been directed to its claims; active thought and frequent dis- 
cussion kept these claims alive ; and, taken up at a later period 
by another and more practical class of men, it re-appeared in 
new forms, and, to minds thus prepared for its reception, under 
more jnviting auspices. The intelligent and observant began to 
examine its nature and capabilities ; and as ignorance was re- 
moved and accurate knowledge diffused, hereand there co operative 
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stores for distributing the common necessaries of life sprang up, 
and beneficial results, which, after all, constitute the most effec- 
tive teacher, were largely experienced. Steadily and surely the 
principle gained ground, till almost every town of consequence 
had its society or societies; and it may now be fairly asserted 
that co-operation has established its claim, in Scotland as well 
as in England, to be a thoroughly-cfficient and highly beneficial 
agent of distribution. 

The application of the principle to production is a recent de- 
velopment of the co-operative movement ; it is at present, in the 
strictest sense, on its trial, and every genuine experiment must 
possess an interest and throw light on a problem in social economy, 
the gradual solution of which is eagerly watched by thoughtful 
men. 

In the following pages we shall trace the history and try to define 
the influence of an experiment in house building, which has taken 
deep root in one city, and is being extended to another—which has 
changed the aspect of industrial life in Edinburgh, and, if rightly 
applied and honestly worked out, may revolutionize the social 
condition of London. It is certain at least that the movement 
has in the course of seven years accomplished what seem, to 
those who are best acquainted with its history, great moral and 
economic results, and that it has taken possession of many of 
the most instructed minds among the working classes with the 
force of a new evangel. 

Before proceeding with the special purpose of this paper, we 
will briefly notice what has been done by combinations among 
workmen, in different places and in various forms, in carrying on 
building operations. 

Twenty years ago—in 1848—the “ Association of Masons” was 
founded in France.* It numbers at present eighty-four members, 
two of whom are managers—one for the building department, 
and the other for the pecuniary administration, and a third is 
assistant-manager. The remaining eighty-one members are thus 
divided—two-thirds labour with the hod and trowel, and the 
others are superintendents and distributors of work, or merely 
holders of capital. The association has overcome the many dif- 
ficulties which at first beset its path—particularly the want of 
confidence produced by the failure of kindred efforts at variance 
with sound economic laws ; and it is now officially pronounced to 
be, among the multitude of co-operative societies of production 
in France, “remarkably prosperous.” In 1852 the business done 
amounted in value to 1800/., with a profit of 40/., and in 1858 





* “Correspondence, &c.” pp. 51-2, and M. Villiaumé, quoted by J. S. Mill, 
** Political Economy,” people’s ed. p. 469. 
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the one had risen to 48,700/., and the other to no less than 8000/7. 
The dividend paid in the latter year on the capital was 56 per 
cent. The society’s operations have been on an extensive scale. 
It has constructed some of the finest mansions in the metropolis, 
and last year it undertook the contract to build a new station in 
Paris for the Orleans Railway, the cost of which was estimated 
at 2,000,000 francs. It usually employs from 200 to 300 work- 
men, who, in addition to the regular rate of wages, received till 
lately a share of the profits irrespective of investment. “The 
system of admitting them to participation in the profits,” says 
our representative in France, “ was tried, but abandoned as im- 
racticable, owing to the impossibility of reconciling them to a 
share of the losses when losses occurred.” It is worthy of remark, 
that one of the most successful manufacturing societies of Roch- 
dale has adopted a similar course, finding, as the French co- 
operators did, that the bonus system was unworkable. M. 
Villiaumé bears emphatic testimony to the moral and material 
influence of the movement in France. The men have saved 
money, are better dressed, and live in a higher state of comfort. 

“Ihave been able to satisfy myself personally,” he says, “of the 
ability of the managers and councils of the operative associations. The 
managers are far superior in intelligence, in zeal, and even in politeness, 
to most of the private masters in their respective trades. And among 
the associated workmen the fatal habit of intemperance is gradually 
disappearing, along with the coarseness and rudeness which are the 
consequence of the too imperfect education of the class.” 

The land and building societies of Birmingham, which have 
bought freehold estates to the value of 230,000/., and erected 
17,000 houses at a cost of more than half a million, afford a 
splendid illustration of what combination can do in providing 
good house accommodation and in improving the moral and 
social condition of the people; but on this branch of indus- 
trial enterprise, which lacks only co-operative system, we 
cannot at present enter. The little manufacturing town of 
Mulhouse, on the south-west frontier of France, supplies some 
facts which have a special interest, and a peculiar bearing on the 
question now under consideration. One who has made himself 
acquainted with the pathetic story in all its details says :*— 

“Tn the year 1835, of the 17,000 workmen in the cotton factories 
nearly one-third were compelled to lodge themselves in the adjacent 
villages, sometimes not less than five to six miles distant from the 
town, and at that time a working day consisted of fifteen hours, begin- 
ning at 5 a.m. and terminating at 8 P.M., all the year round, sumuier 
and winter. For the most part, too, these were the inferior class of 





* «St. James’s Magazine,” New Series, No, 1. Edited by Mrs. Riddell. 
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operatives, and consequently the worst paid, consisting of whole fami- 
lies, half-naked and half-starved, who wearily splashed through mud 
and mire, dragging along their little ones, with no thought beyond the 
miserable pallet of straw on which they snatched a few hours of for- 
getfulness. To avoid the exhaustion of these long tramps through the 
slush in cold and darkness, the operatives were in the habit of pigging 
together in the most hideots hovels within the town, two and three 
families crowding in a single room of very limited dimensions. How 
extreme was the destitution, of these poor creatures may be divined from 
the significant fact that, whereas in the families of the tradespeople 
one half of the children born in the town obtained the age of twenty- 
nine, in the families of these wretched operatives not one-half survived 
the second year from their birth. Happy these compared with the 
survivors, who at the tender age of seven, or even of six years, were 
kept standing at their work for fifteen hours a day, and for hours at a 
stretch without a moment’s respite ! 

“Years passed on, bringing wealth to the employers, but adding little 
to the comfort of the employed. Something, indeed, was done to im- 
prove their miserable dwellings, but without much method, and deci- 
dedly on too small a scale to be of general use. The first strong 
impulse in the right direction was given, according to M. Eugene 
Vernon, by the model lodging-house exhibited by Prince Albert in 
1851. The initiative was taken by the oldest and most eminent firm 
in Mulhouse. Four small houses were erected at the village of 
Dornach, by M. Jean Dollfus, by way of essay, which proved so 
entirely satisfactory that a company was shortly afterwards formed 
for the purpose of developing the experiment on a larger scale. The 
orivinal capital consisted of 12,000/7. (to which the government added 
6000/7.) in sixty shares of 200/. each, augmented in the following year 
by eleven additional shares of the same value, and by a second grant 
of 6000/7. from the government. ‘Thisis the only objectionable feature 
in the scheme, and, as the event has shown, could easily have been 
dispensed with. With this combined capital, however, of 26,2001, 
the most important results have been achieved, the working men of 
Muihouse being now as much objects of envy as they formerly were 
of compassion. In ten years the ‘Société des Cités Ouvriéres’ con- 
structed 692 houses, besides public baths, laundries, bakery, fountains 
and gardens, and by their example compelled house proprietors in 
general to pay greater attention to the comfort and welfare of their 
tenants. 

“A Cité Ouvriére (says M. Venon) is one of the most pleasant 
sights in the world. The streets intersect each other at right angles, 
and are macadamized, and lighted with gas, those which run the length 
of the cité being nearly twenty-eight feet in width independently of 
the pathway for foot passengers, which is five feet in width; the cross 
streets are between seventeen and eighteen feet wide, with a pathway 
of the same width as the principal streets. Each group of houses, 
either two or four in number, is surrounded by a small garden care- 
fully cultivated and abundantly stocked with fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables; each house occupies about forty-five square yards, and each 
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garden three times that space. Generally speakinig. the houses are only 
one story high, though a fair proportion exhibit two stories, laid out 
in such amanner as to meet the most urgent wants of thé working- 
classes. Every household has its own garden, the produce of which 
sensibly augments and improves the contents of the pot-au-feu. In 
addition to all this, there are, as already observed, public baths, 
laundries, and a bakery, accessible to the inhabitants for a very 
trifling sum. 

“The most remarkable feature of these cités, however, is the fact 
that nearly every house is the actual property of its occupant. It 
was found that the only ‘means of cultivating a taste for cleanliness, 
decency, and neatness, on the part of the artisans, was by raising them 
to the dignity of house proprietors. Upon this turned the success of 
the scheme. 

“ As it was out of the question to expect that even the best paid 
working man should be possessed of sufficient capital to purchase a 
house outright, however moderate the price, it became necessary to 
facilitate the operation by some happy combination. A very simple 
one suggested itself, and was adopted, to the satisfaction of all parties. 
The average cost-price of each house varying from 1202. to LG60/., it was 
deemed expedient to require the immediate payment in cash of 10. to 
12/., upon which the property was made over absolutely and for ever. 
The balance was to be liquidated by monthly instalments of one pound 
each, so that in thirteen years from the first payment the purchaser be- 
came the owner of a freehold property, by that time worth double the 
amount he had paid for it, and which he could either occupy rent-free 
for the remainder of his days, and then bequeath it to his widow and 
children, or at once dispose of for 250/. to 300/.; no contemptible capi- 
tal for an Alsatian weaver. 

“So anxious, indeed, were the artisans to free their property from 
all incumbrance, that, before ten years had expired, 171 houses had 
been paid for in full. By the 30th August, 1865, of the 692 houses erected 
by the society, 414, in addition to the 171 mentioned above, were sold, 
of which a very considerable number were but slightly encumbered. 
At the same time it is worthy of notice, that at first the workmen 
exhibited great jealousy and distrust, and evidently suspected there 
was a serpent coiled beneath the bright green herbage. During the 
first year, indeed, 49 houses were sold, but in the second only 18 pur- 
chasers were forthcoming, and in the third no more than five. The 
tide then began to turn, and in the fourth year 50 houses passed into 
the hands of occupant proprietors, and in the fifth 109 were disposed 
of. From that period there has been a steady demand, very nearly 
equal to the supply ; and in yet a few years it is probable that every 
prudent and sober-minded operative will sit literally under the shade 
of his own vine. It is needless to insist on the moral progress effected 
by means of these cités ouvriéres.” 


We will now pass from the deeply interesting and more or 
less perfect examples of what combination can do in building 
operations, to trace the history and estimate the influence of one 
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of the most complete and best authenticated examples of co- 
operative effort specially applied to the dwellings of the people. 

In the earlier part of 1861 a serious dispute occurred in the 
building trades of Edinburgh. The workmen, on the ground of 
requiring more leisure for individual improvement, wished a 
change in their hours of labour ; and after much consultation, 
and with due notice given, they offered “nine hours work for 
nine hours pay,”’—a diminution of wages in proportion to the 
reduction of time. The employers refused the offer; the men were 
in earnest; and there ensued a breach which lasted for three weary 
months. The combatants were well equipped for the contest. 
On the one side capital and partially organized association: on 
the other thorough unity, and sufficient resources to meet all 
pressing necessities,—seldom has a trade dispute been entered 
upon under more equitable conditions, or the relative strength of 
capital and labour been more py put to the test. Quietly 
and resolutely the workmen stood out for what they deemed to 
be their right ; with the distinct avowal that the principle of 
controlling their own affairs was at stake, the masters maintained 
their resistance ; conferences were held, and compromises pro- 
posed; no charge of intimidation or disturbance could be made 
against the one class; no uncharitable denunciations or desperate 
expedients were resorted to by the other. It was a fair fight, 
fairly fought. At the end of three months the masons received 
a note from the secretary of the masters’ association, intimating 
that they did not consider it expedient to prolong the struggle ; 
and thus the nine hours’ movement was established in Edinburgh. 
But the victory was not complete ; it had ‘its qualifications, and 
the workmen had got a glimpse of another movement. 

During the contest it had often been represented, and many had 
come to see, that they were not economising their resources or 
turning their strength to the most account ; that the ten or fifteen 
shillings paid weekly to each man for upholding through idleness 
the common cause migkt have been more advantageously em- 
ployed ; that, in a word, the 4,000/. or 5,000/. expended might 
have done a twofold work—maintained the struggle for a desirable 
end and effected a social reform, which, by providing properly- 
constructed and healthfully-situated houses, would have rendered 
it possible for a portion of the newly-acquired leisure to be spent in 
a home-life, possessing essential elements of comfort and happiness. 
Years before, the men had been taught that they could, by 
uniting their small means, build houses for themselves, and re- 
stricted efforts in this direction had been made with a measure 
of success. Benevolence and speculation had done something, 
but the multitude of dwellings remained a disgrace to modern 
civilization and to a city of vaunted religious and philanthropic 
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effort. The principle of co-operation was now adduced as a 
remedy, as containing the elements of development and per- 
manency which had been wanting in previous movements. The 
example of France, where the masons had combined and success- 
fully engaged in house-building, was pointed to; the splendid 
results of co-operation in different departments of industry among 
English workmen were exhibited ; and the industrial classes of 
Edinburgh were earnestly urged to apply this new power to the 
production of suitable dwellings for themselves, The protracted 
struggle for an indirect, and at first imperfectly conceived benefit, 
had awakened a spirit of inquiry, and, while demonstrating the 
need for instruction, had trained the mind to grasp historic facts 
and draw lessons of present utility from the experience of others. 
Interest was aroused ; thought was quickened ; and the minds 
of many were opened to the reception of higher economic and 
moral truths than they had hitherto perceived, except as vague 
and impracticable generalities. They had seen, too, in clear and 
tangible form, the power of combination, and the subtle yet 
indissoluble relationship of self-reliance and mutual help. The 
way was prepared for the messenger of peace and prosperity. 

One evening in the month of April, 1861, six or seven masons, 
plain but clear-headed and earnest men, met with a friend in a 
dingy room, down a dingy close, not far from where Hugh 
Miller, the prince of masons, used to write his sagacious “ leaders” 
and issue those chapters in his life-history which have inspired 
and directed many a lowly worker in Scotland. There was long 
and anxious consultation. The necessity of doing something to 
provide better house accommodation was fully realized; the 
difficulties in carrying out any comprehensive and complex 
scheme were perceived ; the prospects of success and the chances 
of failure were put into the scales with deliberative impartiality. 
It was evident that, for purely commercial purposes, builders 
would not invest in workmen’s houses, and too many of the 
common house-property class were interested in keeping up the 
monopoly which their wretched abodes had so long enjoyed, 
Trusting to charity was altogether out of the question: and this 
half-dozen humble but brave-hearted men determined that, with 
the assistance of their fellows in need and suffering, they would 
try a great, and, so far as this country was concerned, a new 
experiment in co-operative enterprise. In faith not unmingled 
with fear, they bade each other adieu that night—to meet, a few 
days hence, with clearer insight and firmer resolve. 

At a general meeting of masons, held April 17th, 1861, which 
was not very largely attended, it was resolved to form a Co- 
operative Building Company, to be registered under the Limited 
Liability Act, with a capital of 10,0002. in shares of 17. each, 
[Vol. XC. No. CLXXVII.]}—New Szntzs, Vol. XXXIV. No, I. G 
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It was a bold but not a reckless venture; decision was needed 
to meet the old enemies—ignorance or indifference among the 
multitude, and the hostility of a privileged and powerful class. 
Based upon sound commercial principles, and entered upon by 
the originators with an intelligently-conceived and distinctly- 
avowed desire to elevate the general body by elevating them- 
selves, the movement took root, and the first seven years of its 
nistory have proved the practical wisdom of these men, and 
realized the highest expectations of the few who helped them 
with an enlightened sympathy. From small beginnings great 
movements often spring. The Rochdale Pioneers, with over 
6000 members, with a capital of 130,000/. and an annual busi- 
ness of 290,000/., yielding a clear profit of over 40,000/., com- 
menced twenty-four years ago with 28/.—the accumulated result 
of the twopenny weekly payments of forty poor weavers. The 
amount actually subscribed at first by the Edinburgh co-operators 
was 25/.—certainly a small beginning. And the economic results 
are highly significant. By 1865 all the shares were taken up, 
and the number of members is now 836. The working capital 
has been turned over ten or twelve times at an average of 
fifteen per cent.; and the process goes on and may go on inde- 
finitely. About 400 houses, providing ample and healthful 
accommodation for at least 2000 individuals, have been erected 
and sold for 70,000l.—the dividends, which would go to aug- 
ment the comforts of several thousand recipients, varying from 
seven-and-a-half to twelve and even fifty per cent., according to 
the nature and amount of work executed. Had nothing more 
been done, that would indisputably have been a great industrial 
triumph. But the work did not end here; it is many-sided, 
and bears the impress of a high moral and social purpose. As 
w commercial undertaking—as a means of social amelioration 
and industrial advancement—as a practical demonstration of 
what unity, economy, and perseverance can accomplish, the 
Edinburgh Co-operative Building Company must be accepted 
as a signal success. It may not have solved the problem to 
which we alluded at the outset, but it has sensibly contributed 
towards a solution. 

Edinburgh, beautiful for situation and rich in noble and historic 
buildings, has long been shamefully deficient in respect to the 
dwellings of the peopie. In course of years the old town mansions 
were deserted by their wealthy tenants, and converted by a pro- 
cess of partitioning into houses for the working classes. To make 
way for new streets, railway stations, and other improvements, 
whole blocks of building were swept away, and no adequate 
provision was made for those whose dwelling-place had been 
removed, While the demand for houses was increasing from the 
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natural growth of the population, the number of houses was 
being steadily diminished. The inevitable result, seeing that 
the erection of suitable buildings had not sufficient inducement 
for speculators, was, that houses already too small and over- 
crowded were still further subdivided ; families-and lodgers were 
crowded into lightless boxes ; and the so-called “lands” became 
more like rabbit warrens in their accommodation and density of 
population than the abodes of human beings. High-street and 
the lanes and alleys which extend from it on either side like so 
many arteries, formed the chief centre for the working popula- 
tion ; even the sober and industrious, able and willing to pay a 
reasonable rent for a comfortable house, were compelled to seek 
shelter in these dark and loathsome regions. It is so to a large 
extent still ; it is the same in Glasgow and London, and many 
other large towns; and personal observation alone can reveal 
the full enormity of the evil which, it is earnestly believed, co- 
operation is destined to eradicate. Some conception may be thus 
conveyed :—An archway four or five feet wide, leads through the 
breadth of the first “land” into a close, not much wider, where 
the houses rise storey above storey till the light of heaven is 
almost excluded. Hundreds of men and women, many of them 
in the various stages of filth and degradation, pass through this 
archway. Enter one of the open porches:—A long, narrow, 
winding stair leads through darkness and dilapidation to what is 
meant for a door. Knock; the door, hingeless and broken per- 
haps, is opened, and you are admitted with ostentatious civility. 
Here, then, is a room ten feet by eight, with what seems but a 
hole in the wall, though it is dignified with the name of “a dark 
bedroom ;” the roof is cracked; the walls bear traces of damp 
and rain; the window is small, and the light admitted scarcely 
sufficient to reveal the faces of seven inmates—a father, a mother, 
and five children, doomed to this living death. The rent paid is 
at the rate of 5/. 10s. per annum. In another apartment—or 
rather over the slender partition—four children and their parents, 
a son-in-law, and a lodger, who could find no other place, herd 
together. The rent is 4/, 10s. per annum. Through streets and 
lanes, it is the same weary round, differing only in perceptible 
degree, till you are appalled and sickened with the sight. The 
census of 1861 revealed the startling facts that in Edinburgh 
121 families lived in one-roomed houses, without a window ; and 
that 13,209 families—not less than 66,000 individuals—lived in 
houses of a single apartment, 1530 of which had from six to 
fifteen inhabitants living in each! Glasgow was worse ; and were 
the same test applied to some English towns the condition would 
be found not less objectionable. It is a lamentable fact, to the 
removal of which co-operators are earnestly directing their efforts, 
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that thousands of working men and their families are dragging out 
a miserable existence in houses where comfort and refinement are 
unattainable. Small,without properlyseparated apartments, badly 
lighted and defectively ventilated, their internal conditions obstruct 
and discourage the pursuit of knowledge, and mar all domestic and 
intellectual enjoyments. This is not all, nor is it the worst. The 
houses are situated where the drunken and the impure congregate, 
and where it is often impossible for the sober and virtuous to escape 
the sound of their voices and the sight of their iniquities. Is it 
strange that the moral perceptions are blunted ; that the power, 
nay, the very desire to resist temptation is weakened; and that vast 
numbers of those who are habitually subjected to such contami- 
nating and debasing influences become the victims of disease, de- 
bauchery, or a revengeful discontent, even more to be dreaded ¢* 

We have now endeavoured to define the special conditions, 
and to trace the local yet generally existing circumstances out of 
which arose the deeply interesting movement which after seven 
years’ successful operation is surely entitled to put forward its 
claim to public recognition. The review is significant, as follow- 
ing out a clearly connected moral sequence; as evincing the 





* Since these pages were written, an elaborate and carefully prepared report 
on the social and sanitary condition of Edinburgh has been published by the 
Town Council, but it adds little to the information long possessed by those 
who had taken any trouble to make themselves acquainted with the facts of 
the case; and the spasmodic outburst of indignation which the facts brought 
together with official sanction have produced, will end where many similar out- 
bursts have ended—in nothing, unless indeed the practical sagacity of the 
present Lord Provost (Mr. William Chambers) direct the reawakened interest 
into some useful channel. The wholesale destruction of wretched tenements 
would only be increasing one evil by the removal of another. To make ade- 
quate provision for those who are ‘turned out ” a great part of the old town 
must be rebuilt ; and in the meantime the clear duty is to remove all obstruc- 
tions to the development of the co-operative movement. Much could be done 
in this way, particularly in respect to obtaining suitable building sites, and 
setting aside antiquated feuing plans. On the very threshold of its existence 
the Co-operative Company has had a stern battle to fight. 

The Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill which has been so long before 
Parliament, and was on the 24th of May referred to a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, affords a striking proof of the difficulties which stand in the 
way of providing better houses for the industrial classes. The bill, if carried 
out in its entirety, will do good—especially in the metropolis, where the house 
accommodation is deplorably defective. But the province of legislation in this 
matter is mainly to remove barriers—to secure the condemnation of uninhabi- 
table tenements and to make possible the obtainment of building sites in suitable 
parts of the town. However necessary it may be in some cases as a temporary 
expedient, the mora] feeling of the community is against the State providing, 
as it does for paupers, houses for a class who are able to supply themselves. 
What we chiefly need is to remove barriers and teach workmen that they can 
build and buy their houses, and then all extrinsic afl can be dispensed with, 
and eyery man will be a self-elected inspector, 
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subtle action of a trade contest which introduced a vital change 
in the hours of labour; as revealing in the wretched dwellings 
describéd the condition of a vast number of workmen and their 
families in every large town ; and as indicating the magnitude of 
the evil with which co operators have to combat, and the lofty 
aims by which they are animated. We have now to state more 
fully the process of obtaining the objects in view, and to show in 
what way the movement affects beneficially the condition and 
relationships of the workmen. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review,* after an appreciative 
but mistaken allusion to the Edinburgh Society, says truly, 
“No part of the co-operative programme would be more attrac- 
tive to the public, or more encouraging to the working classes, 
than this, if a large and indisputable success should be the result.” 
The society is not, however, composed exclusively of masons, as 
this writer assumed ; all classes, especially members of the col- 
lateral trades, joiners, painters, slaters, &c., are represented in the 
membership. Nor has it, as the writer stated, only three years 
after its commencement, “long been in possession of a handsome 
house-property of its own.” To have built the houses and let 
them at the high rents obtainable, would no doubt have ulti- 
mately been for the members of the society the most pro- 
fitable course. But that was not the chief aim; as distinctly 
announced at the outset, and repeatedly declared in speeches 
and resolutions, and as now seen in actual results, the object was 
chiefly and essentially a moral one; and nothing could be allowed 
to stand in the way of its attainment. Nothing that tended to 
narrow it to a mere money-making system was admitted ; 
although to be morally beneficial it had to be commercially 
sound ; and it would obviously have required an enormous capital 
to erect and let a sufficient number of houses to affect in any 
perceptible degree the social condition of a whole community. 
Although there is no specific restriction to letting, and the time 
may come when this plan can be largely acted upon, the work- 
men had first to be enabled to purchase their houses, and hence it 
comes that the admittedly “handsome house-property” is owned 
exclusively by individuals. The society confined itself to pro- 
duction, and hitherto the demand has been in excess of the 
supply. The houses, it may be observed, vary considerably in 
size and internal arrangements, but for the most part they are 
two storeys high, and contain from three to six moderately 
sized apartments, with all necessary conveniences, the best sanitary 
arrangements, a plot of ground twenty feet square in front, and 
the use of an ample bleaching-green. Each family has a separate 





* « Kdinburgh Review,” No. ccxlvi., art. Co-operative Societies in 1864, 
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entrance—a new and salutary arrangement in Edinburgh; and 
the prices range according to size and position from 130/. to 1801. 
If, then, anyone—though members of the society are naturally 
preferred, there are many exceptions—desires a house which 
costs 130/., and has the command of 5/., he can at once become 
a purchaser. The process is simple and safe. By mutual 
arrangement with the company, the property investment societies 
take a place analogous to that of the commissioners proposed for 
the purchase and sale of land in Ireland; they advance on the 
security of the title deeds the balance of 125/., and the purchaser 
by an annual payment of 31/.—being scarcely 2/. more than the 
mere rent of a miserable hovel in some other part of the town— 
redeems the property in fourteen years. Of course many pay the 
whole purchase money at once, and others spread the payment 
over a brief period; but in any case they become possessed of a 
substantial and commodious dwelling-house for an actual outlay 
of 20/. or 30/7. Four hundred families have already been pro- 
vided for in this way, and, in the majority of cases, the owner is 
the occupier, so that, as was observed, it can be truly said that 
the houses have been planned, built, bought, and tenanted by 
working men. In sight of the huge mass of social wretchedness 
which exists this may only be as a drop in the bucket; but it is 
an unspeakable good for those directly concerned, and great in 
the promise it affords of what may yet be done. To the capital 
and capacity which have accomplished so much has been added 
an invaluable experience, and the rate of production may be in- 
creased indefinitely by employing a larger number of men, aug- 
menting the capital for which provision has been made in the 
rules, or forming another company, till the whole working popu- 
lation of Edinburgh is suitably accommodated.* Nor is there any 
apparent reason why this productive agencyshould not be extended 
to other and larger centres of industrial activity to produce similar 
and, as the field is wider, vastly greater results. It contains the 
elements of easy and natural development, of permanency and 
adaptation ; wherever men congregate and the need exists, there 
the remedy can be applied ; and the minds of the people have been 
undergoing a visible preparation for its reception and successful 
application. It is clear, at least, that co-operation is overcoming 





* Since the capital was all taken | the company has arranged to receive 
deposits on which interest at the rate of 5 per cent. is allowed, so that workmen 


who are not members find a good investment for their savings, and have a 
direct interest in the prosperity of the undertaking. But this can only bea 
temporary arrangement. The company has lately purchased in Edinburgh 
nearly twenty acres of land, and about six acres at the sea-port of Leith, where 
a number of houses have already been erected. At the seventh annual meeting 
on June 8th, a dividend of 19} 


per cent, was declared, 
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the great difficulty which has hitherto defied the united wisdom 
and baffled the earnest efforts of social reformers, and that it has 
established the. principle that houses embracing the modern 
requirements of health and comfort, at once cheap and profitable 
as investments, can be expeditiously provided for the great wage- 
receiving class, But it bas done more: it has shown how work- 
men can do this for themselves, and at the same time become the 
owners of the houses, by a two-fold yet simple and accessible 
process, which, to those who have the means of judging and care 
to see it, gives the movement a moral character conspicuously 
real and systematic. 

It is a clear moral gain when men unite successfully to raise 
themselves out of the socially debasing circumstances in which 
they have been forced to exist. That this has been done in 
Edinburgh will not be disputed. The facts we have already 
adduced sufficiently indicate this; and here is the testimony of 
one who can speak with the authority of intimate knowledge and 


large experience, 

“We have no hesitation in saying,” remarks Dr. Begg, “that one 
of the most pleasing moral spectacles in Edinburgh is to be found in 
the houses of the Co-operative Building Company, and in. similar 
houses, the property of working men. I have repeatedly shown them 
to strangers, not only from different parts of Scotland, but of the 
world; and the impression has always been one of admiration and 
delight. Let aman only first spend half an hour amidst the awful 
closes, and dirty dingy staircases of the High Street or Canongate, 
where many of the working men of Edinburgh are forced to reside, and 
then let him go down to Stockbridge, and see the houses which the 
working men have so nobly erected tor themselves. He will be struck 
at once by the substantial appearance of the buildings, by the trim 
gardens, the brass plates on many of the doors, and the general aspect 
of cleanliness and comfort. When he enters—which of course he will 
do very respectfully—he will be greatly pleased with the clean and tidy 
interior of the dwellings, the carpets, the curtains, sofas, arm-chairs, 
libraries, family bibles, and in a word, every appliance by which a man 
can make his house comfortable and happy,—above all, with the air of 
quiet satisfaction with which all these advantages are evidently pos- 
sessed, as being the actual property of the occupants.” * 


Other and deeper effects are apparent. The standard of exis- 
tence has been raised, and an important advance made towards 





* Dr. Begg has done much for the advancement of the labouring classes in 
Scotland. He was the first to expose the wretched condition of their dwellings, 
and to teach them that the remedy was in their own hands. Others helped in 
awakening interest in the recently discovered agency of co-operation; but the 
chief wacker has ever been the manager of the company, Mr. James Colville, 


whose tact and energy, backed by a singularly competent directorate, have 
contributed so largely to the success of the movement, 
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the state which Mr. John Stuart Mill desiderates :—a wholesome 
restraint has been supplied. Men who have taken a few shares, 
and purchased houses by loan, have a strong inducement to be 
temperate, economical, and industrious, in order that they may 
fulfil their obligations to the company, and become the actual 
owners of the houses in which they reside. A training in self- 
government is going on, the full value of which it must take 
years of experience to estimate. 

Having united with a moral purpose distinctly avowed, the 
concentration of their thoughts on what was to them an exalted 
ideal, has in course of a gradual but increasingly certain attain- 
ment exercised on the minds of those engaged in the work a 
direct and elevating influence. The essential tendency of the 
movement to educate and develope, morally and intellectually, 
is indeed one of its most striking aspects. The experience in 
management, not merely in holding office and transacting busi- 
ness, but in the no less real and perceptible sense of watching 
the operation of the society—of instructing others in its princi- 
ples and doings—of taking part in general meetings, voting, and 
deliberating on the working out of a grand scheme,—in this way 
the men have been taught to think, and to call into orderly exer- 
cise their administrative faculties, as well as to give rational 
play to their moral feelings and imagination. The talent for 
management which it has revealed is specially noteworthy, and 
calculated to inspire confidence in the future of the movement. 
Large and complicated transactions, requiring insight, caution, and 
decisive action, have been carried on with complete success. 
There have no doubt been mistakes and shortcomings—the divi- 
sion of 50 per cent. in one year was a glaring error ; collective 
management, even with a thoroughly reliable and competent 
central actor, will sometimes fail in the reckless race of competi- 
tion ; but the conduct of the Edinburgh Co-operative Building 
we ye will bear favourable comparison, so far as undertakings 
which differ so widely can be compared, with the huge bunglings 
of railway direction, and the incapacity displayed in many middle- 
class joint-stock concerns, and it ought to be remembered that 
the co-operators are new to their work. Necessarily, it has been 
theirs to obey—to perform after the manner of machines, the 
daily round of previously defined duties. The training in their 
unions, strictly protective in their aim, was of a totally different 
nature, although it no doubt brought into action some of the 
faculties required in the successful management of this new and 
directly productive agency. But with regard to scientific train- 
ing, experience in collective deliberation, and the hardly acquired 
habit of acting decisively, with a full view of the circumstances 
and possible consequences, they were markedly and from their 
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position inevitably deficient. They knew this, and had often to 
walk warily. But were there once established, as there certainly 
will be, a system of elementary and technical instruction, which 
taking hold of the great body of the people, would lay the foun- 
dation of a thorough and practical education ; and had working 
men enjoyed for some time a training in the responsible transac- 
tion of business, such as the Edinburgh Co-operators are under- 
going with manifest benefit, the question of capacity of manage- 
ment would gradually be set at rest. As it is, with all the 
defects and drawbacks, there is no ground to say that co-opera- 
tion has failed, or even come seriously short in this respect. 

The educating tendency of the movement is comprehensive 
and manifold. We see here the labourer raised by his own 
efforts to the position of capitalist and employer, thereby ena- 
bling him to take a new and wider view of trade questions, to 
place himself at the standpoint of the ordinary employer, and 
obtain a clearer perception of the risks and responsibilities of 
business, and the qualifying conditions that often lie under the 
surface. How many disputes have arisen and ended disastrously. 
to the workmen, precisely from the-want of this experience, and 
the consequent inability to estimate aright the justice and 
probable issue of the contest about to be entered upon! We 
do not say that Co-operation will put an end to strikes, or that 
it is in itself antagonistic to Trades Unions; but it will certainly 
help to regulate both ; and in the form of development which 
we see in the Edinburgh Co-operative Building Company, it 
obviously brings to the workmen an indirect but important gain. 
When threatened with being thrown out of employment, either 
through trade differences or other causes, the owner of a house 
has the assurance that he will not be readily turned into the 
street, and the shareholder knows that he may become his own 
employer—if not by supplanting a fellow-worker, by extending 
the operations of his society, or applying the same principle, as 
he is constantly doing, in other departments of production. In 
this way Co-operation has made him less dependent, and con- 
tributed towards what some—who look upon co-operation with 
suspicion because it seems to divert the attention from the pro- 
tective organization—consider “the conditions most favourable 
to the welfare and elevation of the working man,”—namely, 
“regularity and security of position.” 

It is brought as a charge against co-operation, that it is 
nothing more than a successful money-making system, and that 
it has not affected the all-important question of the elevation of 
labour, by giving it, in the shape of increased wages or a share 
of the profits without investment, any substantial advantage. 
Even earnest and able industrial economists like Mr. Frederick 
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Harrison have accepted this self-contradictory objection.* It is 
difficult to see in what way the “new conditions,” which they 
desire for labour, differ from co-operation in respect to money- 
making, except in so far as the avowed and primary object is . 
pecuniary gain. Of ‘course these conditions, it is argued, would 
comprise other and higher benefits—the employment, as it is 
put, of labour on “juster and more favourable principles” than 
those of competition ; but the same can be said of co-operation, 
and the higher benefits are more clearly defined and the means 
of attaining them more distinct and.accessible. It is not at least 
the proper mode-of estimating it, to take co-operation, strip it 
of its frame work, eliminate its fundamental principles, and re- 
ducing it to a narrow, grinding, self-seelsing element, declare that 
that is -its true essence and opt-cofme’- No movement, however ( 
heroic ; no system, however .enndbling, could pass unscathed 
through an ordeal so exatting and unfair, Co-operation cannot 
be thus degraded ; the exalted aims of its promoters, and the 
acknowledged results of its’ adoption, clearly demonstrate the 
fallacy of this estimate, and render impossible its general accep- 
tance. But some of the foremost advocates of the system will 
miss in the Edinburgh scheme a feature which they seem to 
regard as the highest development of co-operation. The Scotch 
workmen felt, as many others feel, that the strongest inducement 
to well-doing, and the surest help to well-being, was to make 
the benefit dependent on some recognised and tangible condition. 
They looked upon the plan of giving a bonus to labour—a per 
centage in addition to wages,—which had often been propounded, 
and has in a few cases been adopted in this country, as partaking 
of the nature of a gratuity, and consequently verging on charity. 
It therefore appeared to them economically unsound and morally 
injurious ; and that the greatest and most enduring good would 
be to pay the highest rate of wages, and divide the profits 
only among those who became shareholders, at the same 
time giving every possible facility for becoming so. To those 
who were in quest of employment, the company said :— 
“ We offer you work and the full rate of wages; we will also give 
you a share in the profits of the united labour, on condition that 
you contribute one shilling or more weekly towards paying up 
what share you desire to have in the concern.” Practically it is 
a combination of workmen, who agree to pay each other a stipu- 
lated sum weekly, and then divide the profits among those who 
have helped to create the capital necessary to carry on the move- 
ment, according to the amount contributed by each. Although 
mere money-making is not the leading characteristic, and could 











* “The Fortnightly Review,” No. xvi. 0.s., art. Industrial Co-operation. 
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not as the chief motive power have produced the diversified 
results that we see, the fact that it has proved economically suc- 
cessful is surely no legitimate ground of complaint, and if it does 
not change the nominal position of labour, it vitally affects the 
osition of the labourers, by giving them if the first place the 
Fighest rate of wages, and then diyiding the entire profits amongst 
them. It may be very good and generous, the hard-headed and 
self-reliant workmen: still feel, if they have not formally reasoned 
it out, for employers to take their workmen into a sort of part- 
nership, without recognising their capacity for management, 
and after setting aside a fixed per centage for capital, devote 
the remaining profit to labour. ° But it is altogether different to 
launch or seek to extend a great enterprise upon this principle. 
Its equity could not be made apparent to those who are expected 
to invest and whose support is absolutely necessary ; indeed to 
many it would simply be an inducement to refrain from invest- 
ing; and adequate capital is of cqurse a_first consideration. It 
has been asked, and no conclusive answer has yet been given to 
the question—Why men who lack the intelligence or the self- 
denial to help should be encouraged to stand aside in the as- 
surance that they may reap the fruits all the same, while others 
are sacrificing and working to create or extend the capital essen- 
tial to make a participation in profits possible to the labourer. 
The bonus system, which has been adopted with laudable inten- 
tions and more or less beneficial results, is clearly defective, and 
can only be ss gore Co-operation may, as a visionary few 
believed it would, abolish working for wages and try to substitute 
some equitable mode of dividing the whole profits; it may greatly 
raise the rate of wages, as it has judiciously helped to do; but it 
is difficult to see how it can permanently and reliably benefit the 
whole body of producers by taking from the fruits of the thought 
and toil of one section to increase the gains of another. It is 
surely sounder, more equitable, and more likely to be permanent 
for all to contribute of their money and their , Soca and be re- 
warded accordingly. As the way is opened up and productive 
co-operation extends, there will be no barrier to any competent 
workman becoming a participator in both the wages and the 
Even if employment were made conditional on mem- 
ership, no seridus difficulty would exist, seeing that the em- 
ployer—the company—in giving the highest rate of wages, 
affords the means of complying with the conditions. 

The Edinburgh experiment has clearly shown that a large 
reduction in the hours of labour—the nine-hours’ day, for which 
a vexatious and fruitless agitation has long been kept up in many 
parts of the country—is compatible with good wages and a fair 
return on capital; so that the workmen, being chiefly share- 
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holders, enjoy their extra leisure, are well paid weekly, and at 
more extended periods draw their share of the profits. Every 
man is directly interested in doing his duty and seeing that 
others do theirs; he feels that he is working for himself, and, it 
may be unconsciously, exercises a wholesome influence on his 
fellow-workmen. Thus materials are economized and the work 
is thoroughly efficient, for “scamping” is out of the question 
when the worker may be building a house for himself or his son, 
and when he knows that success depends in a peculiar sense on 
the quality of the workmanship. As it is the interest of all to 
see that no time is lost, the amount of production is increased, 
and the company is enabled to provide at a moderate cost, and 
with a reasonable return, a class of: houses which as the product 
of ordinary competition and speculation, would have been higher 
in price, inferior in quality, and not unlikely badly situated. On 
the other hand, shareholders who are not in the employment of 
the company—do not work for themselves, are earning wages 
otherwise, and drawing their dividends, and above all conclu- 
sively learning that the whole field of industrial enterprise is 
open to them. Thus the movement has grown—and grows. The 
full development must take time; a social revolution so vital 
cannot be completed in a day ; but the power is at work, and we 
had better prepare ourselves for the change. Perhaps no great 
movement has taken such rapid strides and planted its feet so 
firmly at each successive step. Figures cannot sum up its 
triumphs, although they tell of its vast and growing magnitude. 
The members of co-operative societies in this country number 
over 200,000 ; the total value of assets and property is nearly a 
million and a half; the business transacted each year exceeds 
5,000,0001., and the profit realized thereon is not less than 
500,000/.* Even the official and very defective returns exhibit 
an enormous enterprise, and there we but dimly see the splendid 
results which have been achieved. That a movement which has 
accomplished all this, or unmistakably entered on the path which 
leads to its accomplishment, is a great moral and economic 
triumph cannot reasonably be disputed. It cannot at least be 
put aside, or simply accepted, as a mere mercenary system, with 
its corrupting and debasing tendencies. It is far different in its 
spirit and influence, as indeed it could scarcely have failed to be. 
“Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 

We do not wish to carry our argument beyond the limits with 
which we started. This brief history, the result of intimate 
knowledge and personal observation, of the Edinburgh move- 





* “Co-operator” (Nos. 122 and 134)—a very instructive weekly record of 
co-operative progress, edited by Henry Pitman. 
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ment is adduced chiefly as an illustration of what co-operation is 
capable of doing in one department of production. As such it is 
an instructive study, and will help to throw light on a question 
which deeply affects the social condition of the people. It is not 
said that the experiment, compact and beautiful as it is, settles 
the great problem of the permanent advancement of the British 
labourer. Yet it seems to us to embody a principle the adoption 
of which strikes with life-giving and elevating effect at the roots 
of his moral being, domestic happiness, and material welfare ; 
and as the light breaks through the cloud, to bespeak for him a 
juster, a purer, a more exalted future. 
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N the early part of the year 1866 the substance known as 
nitro-glycerine, or blasting oil, was for the first time ushered 
into very prominent notice to most ordinary people, and even 
to many scientific people, in a very unusual and decidedly un- 
ceremonious manner. An explosion then occurred which was 
attended with the burning and ultimate destruction of the 
steamer European, one of the West India mail packets, while 
she was lying at the port of Colon or Aspinwall, on the Atlantic 
side of the Isthmus of Panama. As nitro-glycerine was known 
to have been on board, under the name of “ glonviné,” or “ glonvin 
oil,” and as it was known also that it was on its way to the gold 
mining districts of the North American Pacific States as an ex- 
plosive or blasting agent, it was immediately concluded that the 
explosion was due to this substance, and to it only—whether 
rightly or wrongly we do not take time to inquire. On the 
17th of December last an explosion of extraordinary violence, 
and proving fatal to seven persons, happened much nearer home, 
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namely, on the Town Moor of Newcastle-on-Tyne; and in this 
instance there is no room for doubt, as it is absolutely certain 
that nitro-glycerine was the material which then and there ex- 
ploded with such dreadfully fatal consequences. Much that has 
been spoken and written regarding this Newcastle explosion, and 
the substance concerned in it, has been so very incorrect, and so 
few people, comparatively, have anything but the very haziest 
notions regarding nitro-glycerine, that we deem it almost neces- 
sary—at all events desirable—to give such a sketch of its birth, 
history, nature, properties, and uses, as shall be tolerably in 


accordance with truth, and so devoid of technicalities that it - 


shall interest in some degree all those persons who wish informa- 
tion on one of the “things not generally known.” At the same 
time it is not undesirable to mention thus early, that the writer 
is firmly convinced that nitro-glycerine is already a practical 
utility, and that it has an important future in store for itself. 
He is not a manufacturer of the substance, neither is he a manu- 
facturer’s agent, and, consequently, he cannot be charged with 
having interested motives in saying a good word for this reviled 
substance, and asking for it that fair play of which we Englishmen 
consider ourselves the champions. 

Nitro-glycerine had its birth in the chemical laboratory of the 
eminent French professor, M. Pelouze, now upwards of twenty years 
ago. The person who brought it into existence, and added to the 
already countless family of chemical compounds, was M. Ascagne 
Sobrero, a young Italian, who was then a student under Pelouze, 
and is now a professor in the Technical Institute of Turin. By 
bringing a mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric acids— 
that is, common aquafortis and oil of vitriol—into intimate 
contact with glycerine, he found that he had produced a new 
compound which proved to be the very antithesis of glycerine, 
a substance whose properties constitute it one of the best illus- 
trations of neutral chemical bodies, a substance which has no 
positive chemical activity about it, but is one of the most sluggish 
and do-nothing bodies known to chemists. This new compound, 
on the other hand, proved to be possessed of explosive power of 
such extraordinary violence as to be almost incredible. 

In a few words, the following is something like an outline of 
the process by means of which nitro-glycerine may be prepared 
for use :—A mixture is made of four parts or measures of oil of 
vitriol and two parts of strong fuming nitric acid, the specific 
gravity of which is as nearly as may be 1°52. When this acid 
mixture has thoroughly cooled down, one part or measure of 
glycerine in the dehydrated state—that is, free from water—is 
poured into it and the whole well stirred. Chemical action 
ensues, attended with considerable increase of temperature and 
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with the escape of ruddy brown fumes. To prevent the tempera- 
ture becoming too great, the vessel is externally cooled by being 
surrounded with ice. When the chemical action ceases, it is 
found that a yellowish oily-looking fluid comes to the surface: 
this is impure nitro-glycerine. To obtain it in the pure state, 
free from contaminating acid, the whole liquid mass is thoroughly 
mixed with fifteen or twenty times its bulk of cold water, and 
then permitted to settle. The nitro-glycerine collects in the 
lower part of the vessel and is drawn off by means of a siphon, 
or separated by the process of decantation. It is afterwards 
washed so completely that not the slightest trace of acid is found 
in the washings. The great importance of this precaution will 
be seen shortly. 

What we have now in imagination prepared is nitro-glycerine 
—a substance whose chemical nature is, in every sense of the 
term, both curious and interesting. Its scientific name has mis- 
led some of the ready writers on the newspaper press regarding 
its composition. Not possessing any profound knowledge of 
chemistry, it was almost natural that they should say—one or 
more of them—that it consists of nitrogen and glycerine, and 
that the statement when once made, and made with a show of 
learning, should readily get currency, as was the case immedi- 
ately after the Newcastle explosion. Like ordinary cotton or 
cellulose, glycerine, the material started with, consists of the 
three elementary substances—carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; but 
when treated in the manner already indicated, a nitro-compound 
results which contains the same three elements, the amount of 
hydrogen, however, having undergone a diminution, and a 
quantity of the nitric acid in a somewhat altered or reduced form 
having taken its place Although prepared from glycerine, the 
nitro-glycerine obtained does not, strictly speaking, contain that 
substance either ; it is a new product entirely, consisting of nitric 
acid that has parted with some of its oxygen, and glycerine that 
has been robbed of a portion of its hydrogen, as already men- 
tioned. So much then for its name and its real composition ; 
and now as to its properties. 

Nitro-glycerine, when perfectly pure, is a colourless liquid, 
decidedly heavier than glycerine (the specific gravities being, 
respectively, about 1°600 and 1°260), perfectly inodorous, 
and possessed of a sweetish, aromatic, and pungent taste. 
It is powerfully poisonous, and even a small quantity placed on 
the tongue produces violent headache, and headache may also 
result from the absorption of nitro-glycerine through the skin 
into the blood. On this account it is very desirable that the 
hands should be gloved when working with vessels containing it. 
Notwithstanding what has frequently been said to the contrary, 
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since the Newcastle explosion, and in some instances said authori- 
tatively by scientific men, nitro-glycerine per se,and when prepared 
in a pure state, is a very stable compound at ordinary tempera- 
tures ; if, however, it be impure, and contain any of the acid used 
in preparing it, there is a proneness to decomposition, and not 
only so, but decomposition even with explosive violence is almost 
certain to occur. When quite pure it will safely bear exposure 
to the temperature of boiling water, namely, 212° Fahr. Itis not 
in the slightest degree volatile ; it is practically if not even abso- 
lutely insoluble in water, but in ether, alcohol, and especially 
wood-spirit or methyl-alcohol, it is freely dissolved. The pro- 
perty which especially characterizes this substance is its explo- 
siveness, or, to be more exact, its great explosive power, for it is 
not exploded with any unusual degree of facility. Of this pro- 
perty more shortly. 

Various persons have worked on nitro-glycerine since it was 
first discovered by Sobrero. Amongst others there may be 
mentioned Railton, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, De la Rue, Kapp, 
Dr. de Vrij, and beyond and above all others, Mr. Alfred 
Nobel, a Swedish gentleman of great scientific attainments. 
It was while acting in the capacity of a mining engineer that 
Mr. Nobel became acquainted with this wonderful substance, 
and he quickly saw that asa blasting agent it might become 
immensely useful. He instituted numerous experiments in order 
that he might become thoroughly acquainted with its properties, 
and in order, likewise, that he might be able to prepare it in a state 
of absolute purity,.and of perfectly uniform quality, so that it 
might be secured against all that tendency to spontaneous de- 
composition which had been observed by some of the earlier 
experimenters with it, and which is still spoken of by very receut 
writers. 

What the Austrian General Von Lenk did for gun-cotton or 
nitro-cellulose, the Swedish mining engineer did for nitro-glycer- 
ine; he removed it from the laboratory and domain of the 
scientific and theoretical chemist, and made it, in the hands of 
the practical man, one of the realities of modern manufactures— 
one that could be carried out on a large scale, and still with that 
amount of rigidly scientific exactitude that is required in the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Mr. Nobel patented his process in the 
principal countries of Europe, and in America, and shortly there- 
after commenced to manufacture nitro-glycerine in the outskirts 
of the free city of Hamburg, whence it is sent to almost all parts 
of the world where a blasting agent is required. 

To proceed now with the further considerition of the properties 
of this substance. 

Asan explosive agent, nitro-glycerine is almost unique amongst 
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chemical compounds, Almost all explosive and detonating sub- 
stances are nitro-compounds, consisting, as they do, of two or 
more elementary ingredients of which one is the element nitrogen. 
Gunpowder—although it is not a definite chemical compound of its 
ingredients, saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, but rather a mechani- 
cal mixture of these ingredients very intimately and skilfully incor- 
porated—is a sufficiently good illustration. Nitrogen is present in 
the nitre or nitrate of potash, in the form of nitric acid. Gun- 
cotton also contains nitric acid, although in a somewhat modified 
or deoxidized state ; and the same, in a sense, is true of fulmina- 
ting mercury, the substance used for charging percussion caps, and 
fulminating silver. The elements chlorine, bromine, and iodine, 
form explosive compounds with nitrogen, known as the chloride, 
bromide, and iodide of nitrogen. The compound last mentioned 
is a solid body, and is probably the most sensitive explosive 
substance known, a touch with a feather being quite sufficient to 
cause its explosion; but the nitro-compounds of chlorine and 
bromine are oily-looking liquids, and in the possession of this 
peculiarity, there is a close resemblance between them and 
nitro-glycerine. The explosive substance under notice is probably 
the only liquid compound of organic origin that possesses explo- 
siveness, and in this sense it certainly is unique ; still more so is 
it unique in being the only liquid explosive that has yet been 
rendered serviceable to man. 

It is a very curious explosive withal, inasmuch as heat alone 
will not explode it, unless the heat be raised to about 360° 
Fahr. It will not explode by simple contact with fire. To 
demonstrate this fact, a quantity of the nitro-glycerine may be 
put in a saucer or other shallow vessel, and then a burning 
match or splint of wood may be plunged into and employed in 
stirring the explosive liquid, but no explosion will occur; the 
liquid will simply burn with a flame, which immediately goes 
out if the burning body be withdrawn. The nitro-glycerine 
may be burned from an ordinary cotton wick, just like common 
lamp oil. If a quantity of it be spread over a flat stone ora 
smith’s anvil, and then a red-hot iron bar be drawn along the 
surface of the nitro-glycerine, the liquid will not catch fire ; if, 
however, the bar be allowed to lie in contact with the liquid for 
some time, till the latter gets heated, it will burn with flame, 
but without explosion ; and if the bar be removed, unconsumed 
nitro-glycerine may still be found remaining, providing that the 
whole of the wetted surface has not been actually covered by 
the hot iron bar. Now, gunpowder will explode with a simple 
spark, such as is produced by the sharp friction of a flint in con- 
tact with steel. Gun cotton will actually explode at a tempera- 
ture of 277° Fahr., a heat which is not very much greater than 
[Vol. XC. No. CLXXVII.]—New Sentgs, Vol. XXXIV. No. I. H 
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that of boiling water. It will explode by contact with a wire 
that has been exposed but for a very brief space of time in a 
candle or gas flame. Of the ease with which gun-cotton may 
be exploded, the following circumstance may be taken as an 
illustration :—A scientific lecturer was recently performing to an 
interested audience, the very beautiful and familiar experiment 
of burning a piece of watch-spring in a small glass jar of oxygen 
gas. The amount of burning steel was also very small, the 
amount of heat evolved could not, therefore, be very great; but 
still it was great enough to act by radiation in such a way that a 
quantity of gun-cotton was ignited which was some inches away 
from the small point of combustion. A gentleman who has used 
tons of nitro-glycerine, and performed all sorts of experiments 
with it, says, in a letter to the lecturer sympathizing with him 
on account of the scorching which his face met with,—“ Nitro- 
glycerine would not have played you such a trick.” The present 
writer has had a good deal of experience with nitro-glycerine, 
and can bear testimony to the truth of the remark just quoted. 
He has also been informed of another instance of the readiness 
with which gun-cotton ignites. It was proved by an incident 
that must have been painfully severe to the operator, yet it had 
a humorous aspect also:—A photographer, who had prepared 
some gun-cotton to be used in making collodion, was drying it 
upon a tray in front of the fire, and while engaged in turning it 
over very cautiously it flashed off in his face, without giving him 
any warning, and instantaneously disappeared. In course of 
time the injury was attended with the removal of the entire skin 
of his face. The photographer’s face was pock-marked before 
the accident, but after the injury was healed (although the 
writer does not vouch for the truth of the statement, still it de- 
serves to be true), the pock-marks no longer existed to disfigure 
his face, 

It is as a blasting agent that nitro-glycerine has been specially 
used during the last three or four years: how it is used as such 
falls now to be explained and illustrated. From what has been 
already stated, it may be concluded that some other agent than 
heat must be employed to effcct its explosion: that agent is 
concussion, A very simple and perfectly harmless experiment 
may be performed in illustration in starting. A quantity of the 
explosive liquid is spread over the surface of an anvil or a plane- 
faced weight—say a fourteen-pound weight; on striking the 
moistened surface sharply with a hammer, there will be a detona- 
tion or explosion ; but, remarkable to relate, however, only that 
portion of the liquid will explode which is actually struck, and 
there may be as many detonations produced as there are strokes 
made on the weight or anvil where it is wet with nitro-glycerine. 
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To explode the substance in mass, as in blasting operations, the 
mechanical disturbance must be effected in some other way. 
One is to have at the end of the fuse a small bag of gunpowder 
actually dipping into the blasting liquid; another is to use a 
percussion-cap, of extra strength, at the end of the fuse. There 
must be great mechanical violence comparatively, and yet, from 
the results of numerous experiments with this most curious and 
wonderful substance, that mechanical violence must be exerted 
in a peculiar way. Glass bottles filled with it have been ex- 
perimented on times without number. They have been dashed 
against hard rocks, or from considerable heights, with as great 
force as could be exerted by the experimenters, and yet explosion 
of the nitro-glycerine has not resulted. It is needless to say that 

the bottles have been broken into a thousand fragments. In one 
case that has been recorded, a commission of five scientific gen- 
tlemen superintended some experiments of which the following 
is one :—Three glass bottles were filled with nitro-glycerine, and, 

in order to show the combined effort of heat and concussion, they 

were heated in hot water toa temperature of 120° Fahr., and then 

throwu violently against a stone; the bottles were smashed, but 

none of the blasting liquid exploded. In another experiment, 

two tin canisters, such as the nitro-glycerine is sold in, were 

filled with the liquid and packed in the usual way in a wooden 

box; the cover being tightly screwed on, the box was thrown 

down upon a rock at a depth some nine or ten feet, but no 
explosion took place. 

When it is desired to employ this substance as a blasting 
agent, drill or bore holes are made in the usual way, just as if 
gun-cotton or gunpowder were to be used. They are filled up to 
a sufficient height with the liquid, and then rock-powder or sand, 
or even water, 1s introduced above the nitro-glycerine as the tamp- 
ing material. Hard tamping or stemming is very objectionable ; 
as just mentioned, water will suffice ; for, as the nitro-glycerine is 
fully one and a half times the weight of water, and insoluble in it, 
the latter will rise to the surface, even though the arill-hole contain 
water’ when the nitro-glycerine is poured into it. From this cir- 
cumstance, it will be seen that nitro-glycerine may be used in 
wet rocks or water-bearing strata with impunity, while gun- 
cotton and gunpowder would be useless. When the blasting 
liquid is in the drill-hole, the fuse, tipped with a tightly-fitting 
percussion-cap, is introduced into it, either before or after the 
tamping is done ; but, whether before or after the tamping, it is 
in all cases absolutely necessary to see that the cap is actually 
im the blasting liquid. 

When the explosion is effected there is no residue, neither is 
there any smoke, and the explosion is much quicker than that of 

H2 
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gunpowder, hence the blasting operations may be performed with 
greater than ordinary rapidity. When rocks are much fissured 
this rapidity of the explosion is of great consequence, as the force 
does not get time to spend itself through the fissures, but acts 
immediately in the vicinity of the place occupied by the blasting 
liquid. Perhaps the most striking circumstance in connexion 
with nitro-glycerine, as a blasting agent, is the fact of its being 
the most powerful explosive known ; it possesses most enormous 
power, and of this a single explosion removes all doubt where 
any doubt or unbelief exists. Dead weight, simply, is not a good 
standard of comparison to set up in point of economy ; but even 
suppose that to be taken, one pound of nitro-glycerine will do as 
much mechanical work as ten pounds of gunpowder, and some 
persons have affirmed that it is even equal to thirteen pounds of 
gunpowder. As regards the cost, it should be mentioned that, 
weight for weight, nitro-glycerine costs seven times as much as 
gunpowder ; yet still its use is attended with very great economy, 
of which evidence will shortly be adduced. When the extra- 
ordinary force of this new blasting material began to make itself 
known, about two and a half or three years ago, in various mining 
districts in Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, France, and a number 
of German states, great enthusiasm was almost invariably created 
by it in the minds of quarrymen, miners, mining engineers, rail- 
way contractors, &c., and more especially when it was found that 
its storage, carriage, and use were attended with as great safety 
as was the case with gunpowder. Such statements regarding 
nitro-glycerine as the following were deliberately put in writing 
by men of a plain, practical, and prosaic turn of mind, not men 
with heated imaginations :— 
’ 


“The enormous explosive power of this marvellous substance has 
proved of great value to me. ‘The statement made as to its power I 
consider noways exaggerated.” 

“ Nitro-glycerine is a real conquest; and all the persons present at 
the experiments we allude to unanimously declared that it will con- 
stitute one of the most important agents for industrial purposes.” 

“ Tt opens ‘a new era in the mining business.” 

“The trials with the blasting oil showed an effect so marvellous that 
we have resolved to use nothing else for our blastings.”’ 

“'This extraordinary power etlects a valuable saving of time.” 

“ T have made use of nitro-glycerine for blasting limestone with the 
highest success, and found it extremely profitable, as well as more easy 
to use and less dangerous than gunpowder.” 

“ An invention destined to play an important part in our mining 
operations and construction of railways is nitro-glycerine. It has 
effected a complete revolution.” 

“] have tried nitro-glycerine in the mines of Pehrsberg, and found 
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that, if the precautions prescribed are observed, it is less dangerous to 
carry, to store, and to use than gunpowder.” 

Such testimony could be continued at very much greater 
length. 

‘The great explosive power of nitro-glycerine renders it much 
more economical than would appear to be the case at first 
sight. This greater economy is owing chiefly to the fact that 
the drilling or boring of the holes required for receiving the 
blasting agent, and which always forms a very large part of the 
expense of blasting, whether in mines, quarries, tunnel-driving, 
or railway-cutting, is reduced to an exceedingly small amount 
when nitro-glycerine is used, that substance being so remarkably 
powerful when compared with the bulk of it required to produce 
a certain given effect. Stated generally, it may be said that the 
average result as to economy hitherto, has been a saving of from 
50 to 60 per cent. in quarries, and from 30 to 40 per cent. in 
mines, on the cost of blasting. The bore-holes required are so 
few in number that there is not only a saving of the workmen’s 
time, but there is also a saving in the expense of boring tools 
and fuse for exploding the charges. “A railway engineer who 
directed the construction of a tunnel on the Stockholm Central 
Railway, says, in reference to this question of economy: “The 
final result of three months’ blasting with nitro-glycerine shows 
a saving, as compared to what it cost us to blast with gunpowder, 
of 23 per cent. on the cost of the blasting (materials included) ;” 
and that “the progress of the tunnel has been 87 per cent. 
quicker than when we made use of gunpowder, which has proved 
of great indirect benefit.” Another railway contractor says: 
“Through the use of nitro-glycerine the blastings of the Great 
Northern Railway [of Sweden] have been contracted for at the 
reduced price of 75 per cent. of what we paid when gunpowder 
was used,” 

Testimony of this sort could also be given at great length, were 
it desirable to do so. 

Most people who have read of explosions of nitro-glycerine 
have got some notion of the extraordinary power of that sub- 
stance ; and those who have used it practically, or have been 
present at experimental demonstrations of its great explosive 
effect, have notions of a very decided character. For the benefit 
of the former the results of two or three practical illustrations of 
its power may be mentioned :— 

_ In a Swiss slate quarry one pound weight of nitro-glycerine, 
In & 6} feet bore-hole, aud with water-tamping, completely scat- 
tered 2000 cubic feet of rock. 

In the red sandstone quarries in the vicinity of Eisleben, a 
town in Prussian Saxony, 3960 cubic feet of rock were removed 
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by a charge of two and a half pounds of nitro-glycerine in one 
bore-hole 12 feet backwards. 

Under the inspection of judges appointed by the Royal Corn- 
wall Polytechnic Society, to report on this substance, a charge of 
four pounds completely scattered from forty to fifty tons of rock, 
while the surrounding rock was rent in all directions. In this 
experiment it was computed, that had the hole been less in 
diameter, the same effect would have been produced with a much 
smaller charge. 

From a mass of notes which have been kindly furnished to 
the present writer by the managing director of a large slate 
quarry in Wales, regarding actual operations performed under 
that gentleman’s superintendence, the following case may be 
quoted :—A vertical hole, one inch in diameter, five feet deep, 
and eleven feet from the face of the rock, was charged with one 
pound of nitro-glycerine,. the tamping being slate-dust, The 
jotting made in the note-book, immediately after the charge was 
exploded, was, “loosened all the rock. in its immediate vicinity, 
say eleven feet by fifteen feet, by twenty feet.’ That would 
have given a mass of rock equal to 3300 cubic feet. After in- 
vestigation, however, it was proved that the rock was loosened 
over a surface twelve yards wide, eleven feet thick, and to a 
depth of about eight yards, the cubic contents of the rock thus 
loosened being nearly three times the amount first supposed, or 
about 9504 cubic feet! Regarding the slate as having the 
greatest density which that mineral is found to possess (specific 
gravity 2°850), the mechanical effect exerted in this instance 
amounts to something like 755 tons, and that simply by one 
pound of the nitro-glycerine! Such a striking fact as that can- 
not fail to arrest the attention of people who have no practical 
or scientific acquaintance with nitro-glycerine. 

Many people who have had no practical experience with this won- 
derful substance have talked loudly, or written in strong language, 
of the great danger attending its storage, conveyance, and use. 
In addition to the opinions to the contrary already given in an 


incidental manner—opinions, be it observed, of experienced and . 


practical men—ample proof might be furnished to show that 
nitro-glycerine is not only as free from danger as gunpowder or 
gun-cotton, but that it is even less dangerous than either of them. 
There is no doubt that it is a dangerous substance to work with, 
but so also are all such materials as have been applied to blasting 
purposes with any effect. But Mr. Nobel has reduced the danger 
and risk to a minimum. To use the illustration of a recent 
writer, Mr. Nobel gave what some persons would call a bane 
when he introduced this nitro-glycerine into the arts, but he has 
since provided an antidote. He has actually fallen upon a plan 
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by means of which the blasting liquid may be protected and 
deprived of its explosive property for any length of time, and 
the plan is beautifully simple, and as thoroughly effective as 
it is simple. The plan is simply to mix it with from five to 
ten per cent. of methyl-alcohol or wood-spirit, in which sub- 
stance it has already been stated that nitro-glycerine is soluble ; 
and this spirituous solution, or protected nitro-glycerine, is always 
what is sent out now from Mr. Nobel’s manufactory at Hamburg. 
In this state a rifle-bullet may be fired into it, or a percussion- 
cap may be exploded in it, without the nitro-glycerine showing the 
slightest tendency to explode. If the protected material be kept 
exposed to the air, in course of time it loses its alcoholic solvent 
by evaporation, but the time will vary with the amount of liquid 
surface so exposed. If a little of the protected nitro-glycerine be 
spread upon an anvil and then be struck with a hammer, it will 
not explode at first, and will only do so after the lapse of some time, 
as the wood-spirit volatilizes. Then, again, the protected mate- 
rial may be reduced or rendered explosive almost instantaneously. 
This is done by adding water to it, so as to dissolve out the wood- 
spirit or methyl-alcohol, the aqueous: solution of which rises to 
the surface and can be drawn off with the greatest of ease, the 
explosive agent being then again ready for action. The acqui- 
sition of this power over nitro-glycerine was certainly a great 
scientific victory. 

Nitro-glycerine has the property of freezing or crystallizing at 
a comparatively high temperature, from 43° to 45° Fahr. The 
nitro-glycerine which exploded on the Town Moor of New- 
castle, was in the crystallized state, and that fact was chiefly 
concerned in causing the panic which immediately succeeded 
the explosion, and, as may be naturally inferred, the material 
was in the unprotected state. The conduct of the persons who 
had in their charge, in the centre of a large town, so large a 
quantity of this powerful explosive in the unprotected state, will 
not receive any defence at the hands of the present writer ; he 
considers it highly culpable, and at the same time he considers 
the panic that arose to have been very senseless, and to be almost 
as little entitled to defence as the conduct which he has just 
reprobated. In the opinion of persons whose dictum on the 
subject is of far more value than that of any scientific expert 
who was examined at the coroner’s inquest at Newcastle, the 
frozen nitro-glycerine is entitled to at least as good a character 
for safety as that which the liquid form of the explosive has 
already received. Ordinary precaution, and observance of the 
rules laid down by the manufacturer, will enable auy person, 
however ignorant, to handle the nitro-glycerine, in either the 
—e or solid form, without any untoward result happening 
to him, 
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Thousands of persons are now engaged in using nitro-glycerine 
for blasting purposes ; and its use is not limited to the Continent, 
or to America, or to both, but it has extended to our own 
country, into which it is regularly imported in tons at a time. 
In slate and granite quarries, in coal and ironstone mines, in 
railway-cuttings, &c., it has already gained such a hold that 
nothing but the most foolish and arbitrary stretch of authority 
can eradicate it. The authority of Parliament should not be 
sought to prohibit the carriage and storing of this valuable indus- 
trial agent, but rather to regulate them by such intelligent and 
liberal arrangements as are adopted in Prussia and Austria ; 
nor yet must the march of scieuce and industrial progress be 
interrupted by panics which are begotten of fear, and are only 
to be classed amongst the absurdities of the ignorant. 
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1. A Practical Treatise on the Laws of Marriage, Divorce, and 
Legitimacy as administered in the Divorce Court and the 
House of Lords. By Joun Fraser Macqueen, Esgq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: 1860. 

2. Notes on the Marriage Laws of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with Suggestions for their Amendment and 
Assimilation, in a Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Chancellor. By James MuIRHEAD, Advocate, and 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at Law. London and 
Edinburgh : 1862. 

3. The Marriage Laws of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
being a Paper read at the Meeting of the Social Science 
Association, at Edinburgh, on October 13th, 1863. By 
CAMPBELL Situ, M.A., Advocate. Edinburgh and London: 
1864. 


eon Laws of England, Ireland, and Scotland regard marriage 
itself from an essentially identical point of view ;—as an insti- 
tution productive of the same rights, the same duties, and the 
same obligations. But the rules of civil conduct which they 
severally prescribe for the observance of those subject to them, 
for the purposes of creating and destroying the conjugal relation, 
are various and conflicting. The Law of England differs in many 
respects from the Law of Ireland, which is, however, mainly de- 
rived from it ; and the Law of Scotland is for the most part widely 
dissimilar to either and both of the others, A woman cohabiting 
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with a man in Scotland in such wise as to occupy the position of 
a wife would sink into that of a concubine on this side of the 
Border. A ceremony which in England would sufficiently esta- 
blish a marriage would be a nullity across St. George’s Channel. 
What would be taken as grounds for divorce in Scotland would 
be no grounds for divorce in Ireland or in Westminster Hall, 
and these, together with the appropriate procedure, are settled 
for England by statutes, which do not extend to the sister 
countries. The continuance of such inconsistencies in our 
Marriage Laws, which above all others ought to be plain and 
explicit in their provisions, is discreditable to the British 
Legislature, and frequently disastrous in its social consequences. 
It cannot be considered in any other light than in that 
of a reproach to the jurisprudence of a civilized state, that a 
mere change of place within its own proper territory should be 
permitted to taint with doubt and uncertainty both the com- 
mencement and termination of a legal connexion so solemn and 
important as that which is implied in marriage. If any one of 
the three systems now in force in the United Kingdom be per- 
fect, it should be made to supersede’ the other two ; and if all of 
them be more or less open to correction and amendment, that 
which is valuable in each of them ought to be selected to form 
the basis of an uniform and comprehensive body of law. There 
are no reasons, either political or religious, why the present 
state of things should be allowed to remain as it is. In France, 
in Austria, and in Prussia, populations as different in cha- 
racter and creed as those of these islands, are brought under 
the authority of a common matrimonial code, and we venture to 
say, that among no people less blindly and instinctively con- 
servative than ourselves, would legal anomalies which are ever 
and anon causing miscarriage of justice and extraordinary hard- 
ship, have been allowed to last so long as they have done. The 
House of Lords, in its character of Supreme Court of Appeal 
from the various tribunals in which these heterogeneous laws 
are administered, has occasionally to entertain some monstrous, 
flagrant, and cruel case, which attracts general, but we fear as 
yet only passing, attention, to the subject. Such a case is re- 
ported in the Z'imes newspaper of May 8th, 1868, and, as in it 
the facts were altogether undisputed, it seems to make the 
present disgraceful condition of the law the more conspicuously 
manifest. In 1828, a marriage was solemnized at Manchester, 
between one Buxton and a young lady under the age of seven- 
teen, name Elizabeth Hickson. For procuring this marriage by 
fraudulent conspiracy, Buxton was prosecuted, convicted, and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The marriage was never 
consummated, and ineffectual efforts were made to have it dissolved 
by Act of Parliament. In 1838, a deed of separation was executed 
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between the parties, by which it was provided that Elizabeth 
Hickson should be at liberty to live apart from her husband, as 
if she were sole and unmarried, and she was thenceforward, as 
indeed theretofore, called by her maiden name. In 1845, while 
living at Derby, she was offered marriage by a gentleman named 
Shaw, then studying for the English Bar. Such a marriage in the 
face of the former one was impossible in England. Shaw and 
Elizabeth Hickson, therefore, went to reside in Edinburgh, where 
they lived ever after, Shaw being called to the Scotch instead of 
to the English Bar. In the same year Buxton also went into 
Scotland, and, after he had resided there forty days, his wife, 
Elizabeth Hickson, brought an action for divorce against him, 
on the unquestioned ground that he was living in adultery with 
another woman. The Scotch courts decreed a divorce a vinculo 
matrimonii, in accordance with the law of Scotland, and Eliza- 
beth Hickson was then duly married at Edinburgh to Shaw, 
and subsequently bore him three children. A sum of money 
was left in England to Elizabeth Hickson and her issue, and 
what the House of Lords had to decide was, whether or not 
these three children were legitimate. This depended upon the 
validity of the Scotch marriage, which again depended upon the 
validity of the Scotch divorce. If either the law of England or 
the law of Scotland could alone be consulted, there would be no 
room for hesitation in the matter. According to either of them, 
the conclusions would be clear, but opposite; by the first the 
divorce could not be obtained, the marriage would be invalid, and 
the children illegitimate ; by the second the divorce was obtained, 
the marriage was valid, and the children legitimate. It is suffi- 
ciently shameful that the same facts should lead to consequences 
so different in different portions of the same realm; but the 
case is somewhat more complicated. The marriage between 
Buxton and Elizabeth Hickson was an English marriage ; the 
divorce between them was a Scotch divorce; and the question 
therefore arose, could a Scotch divorce dissolve an English mar- 
riage? The jurisdiction of the Scotch courts is indisputable, be- 
cause by the law of Scotland aresidence of forty days in that country 
confers a domicile for all purposes of litigation, and accordingly, 
by residing in Scotland for that stipulated period, Buxton and 
Elizabeth Hickson rendered their marriage amenable to the 
provisions of Scotch law. The House of Lords decided that the 
law of England cannot recognise such a claim. Lord Cranworth, 
in delivering a judgment in which the other Law Lords present 
concurred, after expressing himself “painfully sensible” of the 
unsatisfactory state of the law, said—‘ The authorities seem to 
me to show clearly, that whatever might be the decision of the 
Scotch courts upon this subject of divorce according to Scotch law, 
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the English courts cannot admit any right in them to interfere with 
the inviolability of an English marriage, nor with any of its inci- 
dents.” The result is, that sixteen years after the death of the father, 
and three years after that of the mother, a marriage which was 
good in Scotland is declared to be bad in England, and the children 
of it, who are legitimate by Scotch law, are stigmatized as bastards 
by English law. The imagination can scarcely picture to itself any 
instance of legal iniquity more patent and more gross. There is 
no doubt of the soundness of the view taken by Lord Cranworth 
in his judgment, if looked at by the dim light of law; there is 
equally no doubt of its utter rottenness, if looked at by the 
stronger lights of justice and common sense. In contrast with 
this decision of the House of Lords, may be placed a decision 
lately given in the United States; it is mentioned by Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon in his “ Spiritual Wives,” and is referred to in the 
paper on that work, published in the last number of this Review. 
A couple who had for some time cohabited together in Cincinnati 
died, leaving children and money. They had never been married 
in any way which the law directs; they had entered into no formal 
contract, and had preserved no written record of their engagement. 
They had merely gone to what is called their “circle,” had taken 
each other’s word, and then commenced to keep house. It was 
proved that they had in the presence of witnesses declared their 
intention of living together so long as it should mutually 
please them, and this being urged on behalf of the issue 
of their connexion, the Court of Ohio, after much delibe- 
ration, allowed their claim to the property which their 
parents had accumulated. We confess ourselves to be as far 
from admiring the too natural laxity of the one state of the 
law as the too artificial strictness of the other exhibited in 
these two cases, but it is impossible to doubt that it was 
under the former that more substantial right appears to have 
been done. There was doubtless legal reason for the prin- 
ciples enforced by Lord Cranworth, however deplorable their 
consequences. To admit, it was said, the claim of the Scotch 
Courts to deal with an English marriage, would be to attach 
a prejudice to English law “by the decisions of what for this 
purpose must be called a foreign law.” It would, indeed, be 
to open the door to any English husband and wife who found 
their marriage irksome, to escape from it by taking a trip to 
Scotland for a couple of months, the husband then committing 
what in him is regarded by the unequal public opinion of the 
day the comparatively venial offence of adultery. A fraudulent 
consent would vitiate this course in England, but Lord Cranworth 
would not take upon himself to say whether or not “such a pro- 
ceeding might be valid north of the Tweed, while it would be 
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invalid south of that river.” The judgment, in the existing 
state of the law, is therefore in accordance with what is under 
stood to be public policy, but it affords a striking example of 
the anomaly of such a state. Not only are the marriage laws 
different in integral portions of the same kingdom, but the 
common court of appeal in it absolutely refuses to recognise 
the law which prevails in one part of it as binding in respect of 
status and inheritance in another. According to Scotch law, 
Elizabeth Hickson was divorced, and was afterwards legally 
married. The judgment confesses so much, but determines that 
the Scotch law must be set aside with regard to England. A 
woman who has been fraudulently entrapped into a nominal 
matriage at an early age, is unable to escape from it in England. 
She is informed and believes that she can be set free in Scotland. 
The Courts of Scotland, subsequently to process, assure her that 
she is free, and she contracts what in that country is a valid 
marriage. After the deaths of the parties to this marriage it is 
set aside so far as England is concerned, and the children of it 
are deprived of their English heritage on the ground of illegiti- 
macy. ‘Thus are facilities given for fraud, and the greatest in- 
certitude is introduced into questions of succession by natives of 
ove division of the island to property situated in the other. We 
cannot help thinking, although Lord Cranworth quoted several 
unmistakeable cases to support his opinion and that of the Law 
Lords his coadjutors, that the peculiarities of this case would 
have justified the application, or at any rate some reference to 
the doctrine enunciated by Lord Stowell in the celebrated case of 
Dalrymple v. Dalrymple, fully cited in Macqueen “ On the Law 
of Marriage, Divorce, and Legitimacy’—namely, that although 
the validity of all marriages must be determined by English 
Courts in accordance with the principles of English law, yet that 
the only principle of English law applicable in regard to foreign 
marriages, under which are included Scotch marriages, is that 
their validity must be tested by a reference to the lea loci where 
they have taken place. There is no question of the validity of 
the marriage between Elizabeth Hickson and Shaw by the lex 
loci of Scotland where it was contracted, and we do not clearly 
perceive how it escapes from the scope of the dictum of the great 
ecclesiastical judge. To criticise the judgment of the House of 
Lords is, however, foreign to our purpose. We have merely used 
it to illustrate a.condition of the law loudly calling for immediate 
and radical reform. 

In a paper on “ The Laws of Marriage and Divorce,” published 
in the Westminster Review for October, 1864, we fully 
exposed their scandalous confusion, and urged the necessity for 
their complete reconstruction. The further experience of four 
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years has only confirmed us in the opinions we expressed upon 
that occasion. In the present article, little else remains for us to 
do but to reiterate the observations and arguments we delivered 
in the former one. 

The Roman Canon Law is the fountain whence the marriage 
laws of every independent state of Christendom have flowed in 
separate, and often diyergent streams. The binding force of 
each particular code was derived, not from the general source 
from which they all arose, but from the special channel in which 
each ran, and to which each was confined. The canon law, 
although deeply influenced by the old civil jurisprudence, was 
chiefly compiled from the opinions of the Latin Fathers, the 
decrees of general and provincial councils, and the decisions and 
bulles of the Popes. The Ghurch raised marriage from the posi- 
tion of a merely legal engagement into that of a religious sacra- 
ment, and holy rites and ceremonies were enjoined for its 
celebration. The canonists, however, reconciled the simple prac- 
tice of consentual marriage, with the more ambitious terms of 
theological theory. Where a matrimonial pledge was delibe- 
rately exchanged between a man and woman, it was held that 
the sacrament was actually received by both of them, and the 
Church would not permit the mysterious tie thus formed to be 
trifled with or called in question. The impediments to a valid 
interchange of consent were multiplied; the forbidden degrees 
of consanguinity were extended, and the number of the pretexts 
for avoiding the efficacy of the contract was increased, beyond all 
reason. But when once a valid consent by both parties had 
taken place, very matrimony was the immediate consequence. 
The consent was either present, or future followed by cohabi- 
tation: per verba de presenti or per verba de futuro subsecuta 
copula, both of which resulted in matrimonium vatum 
nondum solemnizatum. In the fourth council of the Lateran, 
Innocent III., following the example of certain French and 
English bishops, enjoined the publication of matrimonial banns, 
as preliminary to marriage, and from this period no marriage 
could be celebrated by a priest until a definite time had elapsed 
after the announcement had been publicly made in church of 
such intended celebration. But non-conformity with this rule 
did not affect the validity of a marriage. In the case of con- 
sensual unions, as well as in this case, the parties could only, under 
pain of excommunication, be compelled to proceed to a regular 
solemnization of their nuptials an facie ecclesie. It was not 
until the twenty-fourth session of the Council of Trent, in 1563, 
that marriage was decreed to be necessarily a religious ceremony, 
a decree only binding on Catholics, and in no way affecting 
Protestants. 
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-The law.of England anciently allowed of three distinct methods 
of contracting marriage. The first was by public celebration in 
a church, of which the essential conditions were the publication 
of banns, or the obtaining a licence to dispense with banns ; the 
performance of a religious ceremony in the parish church be- 
tween the hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon ; and, when 
the parties were under age, the consent, of their parents or 
guardians. These were the stipulations of the canons, and formed 
the groundwork of our present ecclesiastical requirements, The 
second was by clandestine celebration by a clergyman episcopally 
ordained without the publication of banns or licence, without 
regard to place or time, and without the consent of parents or 
guardians. The third was by the mere mutual consent of the 
parties, The consent might be either by words, whether spoken 
or written, importing a present contract binding on both parties 
from the moment of the declaration, or it might be by words of 
future promise followed by cohabitation. By the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, consensual marriages were regarded as complete in sub- 
stance, but wanting in ceremony. By the Common Law, no 
marriage was considered valid unless solemnized by a person 
in holy orders. But whenever a question as to the sufficiency 
of a marriage came before them, it was referred to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, which alone were competent to decide 
it. The way in which the temporal courts guided their prac- 
tice was this:—suppose A married B by verbal contract, 
and afterwards married C, in the face of the Church, they 
‘held the second marriage good, and took no notice of the first. 
But if B went to the spiritual court and compelled A to proceed 
to the regular solemnization of the first marriage, which could 
always be done, the temporal courts would then adopt the first 
marriage, which they bad previously repudiated, and reject the 
second marriage, which they had previously recognised. There 
was always this distinction by the Common Law between the 
effects of consensual and the two other kinds of marriage—that 
while the existence of the latter rendered a subsequent marriage 
void, that of the former only rendered it voidable. In 1753, 
the 26th Geo. II. cap. 33, commonly known as “ Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Marriage Act,” provided that marriages by minors without 
the consent of their legal guardians should be absolutely void ; 
and, to secure this consent, no marriage should be celebrated 
without publication of banns or licence and the presence of two 
witnesses, under the penalty of nullity and the transportation of 
the offending celebrator. It further provided, with regard to 
consensual marriages, that thereafter no suit should be instituted 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts to compel the regular solemnization 
of a matrimonial contract, whether per verba de presenti or per 
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verba de futuro. This statute controlled the English law of 
marriage until 1823, when, by the 4th Geo. IV. cap.. 76, the 
penalty of nullity was restricted to cases where ‘persons wilfully 
consented to the celebration of marriage before’the publication 
of banns or obtaining a licence, or by anyone not in holy orders, 
or elsewhere than in a church or licensed chapel. The absence of 
the consent of the legal guardians of minors did not, under this Act, 
invalidate the marriage, but it provided that, in the event of 
fraud, the guilty party should forfeit all claim to property accru- 
ing under it. This, though it wasan improvement on the illiberal 
spirit of the statute of George II., left the privilege of celebrating 
marriages entirely confined to clergymen episcopally ordained, 
and naturally pressed hardly upon Protestant Dissenters. It was 
not, however, until 1836 that the 6th and 7th Will. 1V. cap. 85, 
enabled persons in this country to contract a legal marriage 
without a religious ceremony. By giving notice to the registrar 
of the district, and producing the certificates required by the 
Act, they may now be united in wedlock by mere verbal de- 
claration, or may celebrate their nuptials iu the registered places 
according to any forms they choose,- between the hours of eight 
and twelve in the forenoon, and in the presence of two witnesses 
~ at the least. 

The law of Ireland was exactly similar to that of England in 
the old time, and the provisions of the 26th Geo. IL. cap. 33, 
were extended to that country by the 58th Geo. III. cap. 81. 
The special matrimonial legislation applied to Ireland has been 
on a par with the rest of the British law making, of which until 
lately that unhappy country has been the victim. It would be 
tedious and unprofitable specifically to enumerate the individual 
steps of folly and injustice through which her marriage laws have 
been advanced to their present condition. The marriages of Roman 
Catholics—that is, of three-fourths of the population—may be as 
hasty and clandestine as those in the Fleet Prison, or by hedge- 
parsons before the passing of “ Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act ;” 
and they are not recorded in any public register. The marriages 
of Protestant Dissenters are subjected to obscure, senseless, and 
offensive conditions. A marriage in a Presbyterian chapel is in- 
valid unless both the parties are Presbyterians; and Baptists 
and Wesleyans are compelled to marry by means of a notice at 
the poorhouse. The marriages of members of the Established 
Church are exposed to the risk of all sorts of latent impediments : 
as, for example, a secret marriage by a Roman Catholic priest, if 
both the man and woman concerned can be shown to have been 
Roman Catholics, which marriage, again, would be void if it could 
be proved that either of them within the twelve calendar months 
next before the celebration had professed Protestantism. Mr. 
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O’Conner Maurice, in a passage quoted by Mr. Muirhead in his 
“ Notes on the Marriage Laws,” makes the following remarks: 


“ A code such as this, which divides itself into obscure privilegia ac- 
cording to sectarian distinctions, which gives a latitude to one class of 
marriages which are a serious evil in themselves, and places a fetter on 
other marriages from which they certainly should be free, which is so Jax 
that it encourages seduction, and so intricate that it endangers matri- 
mony, and which sets in hazard the greatest of contracts by reason of un- 
discoverable connections, of facts really collateral and imaterial, and of 
unintelligible and treacherous provisoes, requires, if possible, a thorough 
amendment.” 


The law of Scotland is now, with regard to the contracting of 
marriages, governed by the principles common to the canon law 
prior to the decree of the Council of Trent, and the law of Eng- 
land prior to the 26th Geo. IL cap. 33. The regular mode of 
marrying is, after a due proclamation of banns, to proceed to a 
clerical celebration in the presence of witnesses. There is no 
religious ritual, and the proceeding takes place at any of the hours 
of the twenty-four in a private house, in the open air, or any- 
where convenient, but never in kirk; and the consent of legal 
guardians, in the case of minors, is not necessary. The irregular 
modes of marrying are by clerical celebration without the publi- 
cation of banns, and by consent of the parties, either by present 
declaration or by future promise, followed by cohabitation. The 
former kind is very rare; the latter, which is not unusual, differs 
from the form of consensual marriage once existing in England, 
in that while the second was cognizable in the temporal courts 
only after regular solemnization had been enforced by the 
spiritual courts, the first is legally complete, ab initio, and 
in itself. There is yet another kind of marriage known to the 
Scotch law, namely, that “by habit and repute ;” if a man and 
woman deliberately and pertinaciously hold themselves out to 
the world as husband and wife, the law concludes the existence 
of a matrimonial contract between them, and the parties will not 
be allowed to repudiate it at the convenience or caprice of one 
or both of them. 

In all societies in which marriage has been considered to 
be a connexion of a permanent nature, some artificial means 
have been devised for bringing it to a termination, on account 
either of the wishes or the offences of those concerned in 
it, or of one of them. The freedom of the Roman juris- 
prudence was transferred unabated to the Barbarian codes; and 
a form of divorce by mutual consent, in use. in the seventh 
century, has been preserved in the work of Marculphius, a 
Frenchman and a Catholic. It was only in the eighth century 
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of the Christian era that the Church endowed marriage with 
supernatural attributes, and affirmed its sacramental character 
as an infallible doctrine. The conclusion was thenceforth drawn 
that the matrimonial bond could only be cancelled by the act of 
God—the death of the husband or the wife—and that it could not 
be cancelled for any cause by any human means. “ Sciendum 
est legitime contractum matrimonium dissolvi non posse : 
quippe a Deo conjuncti ab homine separari non debent nec 
valeat.” The Church, however, has always had at its command 
a plenteous and lucrative reserve of divine power, by which the 
sovereign pontiffs were enabled, upon occasion and for a con- 
sideration, if not to sever, at least to untie, the conjugal knot. 
The spiritual courts in each separate state had the right to annul 
uncanonical unions, and to separate offending couples from the 
community of married life. The mere confession of one of the 
numerous obstacles which had been invented by the prurient 
industry of the canonists would serve to avoid a marriage, and 
the simple acknowledgment by an accused spouse of the de- 
linquency attributed to him or her would at once procure the 
relief of a divorce a mensd et thoré. " The grounds for obtaining 
such a separation from bed and board were confined, however, to 
the sufficiently elastic categories of adultery, cruelty, and heresy. 
The Reformation in England did not immediately affect the 
system of canon law administered by the spiritual courts, and 
marriage was still held to be indissoluble, although degraded 
from the rank of a sacrament. Under the 3rd and 4th Edw. VI. 
cap. 11, commissioners were appointed “to order and appoint 
such ecclesiastical laws as might to them appear meet and con- 
venient.” By the report of this commission the adoption of 
divorce a vinculo matiimonit is recommended in the two cases 
of adultery or obstinate desertion by either the hushand or the 
wife, but the death of the king and the accession of a Roman 
Catholic sovereign rendered its labours abortive. As late as the 
44th of Elizabeth, after the re-establishment of a Protestant 
government, it was believed that the Ecclesiastical Courts could 
finally dissolve marriages, and it was not authoritatively decided 
to the contrary until the case of Sir John Foljambe came before 
the Court of Star Chamber in that year. After this the practice 
grew up of applying to the legislature for private acts of parlia- 
ment for the dissolution of marriages, and permission to parties 
to marry again; and in process of time their terms became 
settled upon a general plan, and, under the direction of the 
Chancellor and Law Lords, they were at last granted by the 
House of Peers, and sent down to the Commons, in a spirit 
rather jndicial than legislative. In England the State assumed 
by the 20th and 2Ist Vict. cap. 85, the jurisdiction in all causes 
(Vol. XC. No. CLXXVII.]—New Serizs, Vol. XXXIV. No.I. I 
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matrimonial which had previously been delegated to the Church. 
The jurisdiction once vested in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and the 
parliamentary prerogative of granting divorces a vinculo matri- 
monii, were transferred to the Court for “ Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes.” Successive statutes have modelled this branch 
of the law, and defined the powers and duties of the tribunal 
which administers it. These powers and duties are partly de- 
rivative and partly original. The court decrees judicial separa- 
tions, restitutions of conjugal rights, and determines in cases of 
jactitation and nullity of marriage in its character of successor 
to the spiritual courts, and it entertains declaratory suits of mar- 
riage and legitimacy, and dissolves marriages in its peculiar 
capacity under the statutes. The only cause which the law of 
England in fact admits for divorce a vineulo matrimonit is 
adultery, either simple or complicated by circumstances of 
aggravation. The husband may obtain a dissolution of the mar- 
riage by proving the mere fact of his wife’s adultery, but the 
wife cannot do so unless she has established incest, bigamy, or 
‘unnatural crimes against her husband, or that his adultery has 
been coupled with legal cruelty or with desertion of her for two 
years and upwards. The law of Ireland is now in the same con- 
dition in which the law of England was before the 20th and 21st 
Vict. cap. 85, and the law of Scotland is in that which it assumed 
shortly after the Reformation. The Court of Session then esta- 
blished by a judicial decision the principle that divorce a vinculo 
matrimonii propter adulteriwm was part of the Common Law of 
the land. From this time it was granted indiscriminately at the 
prayer of the husband or the wife, and a little later, by an act of 
the Scottish Parliament, Statute A.D. 1573, cap. 77, another ground 
of divorce was thrown open equally to both spouses, namely, de- 
sertion for four years, and contumacious neglect of sentence in a 


suit of adherence, equivalent to a petition for restitution of con- ’ 


jugal rights, before the Lord Ordinary of the Court of Session. 
The Scotch law, like that of England, as modified by the Divorce 
Acts, allows also of judicial separations by reason of cruelty 
and illtreatment by husband or wife. 

The institution of marriage has an influence so obvious, direct, 
and important upon the welfare and happiness of mankind, 
whether as individual persons or as collected into communities, 
that it is right and politic that society should establish certain 
constituted modes of entering into and retiring from the engage- 
ments which it implies. The Legislature in each State is exer- 
cising a portion of its legitimate authority in requiring, and is, 
indeed, bound to require, that those of its citizens who desire to 
participate in, or abdicate from the civil consequences of, this 
peculiar species of association should indicate their intention to 
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do so by their compliance with some public and ascertained for 

malities. The effects of marriage do not end with the man and 
woman between whom it subsists: by it they assume a particular 
character in relation to the community of which they are 
members, and when they procreate children other interests are 
with them brought into being, of which it is the duty of the com- 
munity to take care. The principle, upon which matrimonial for- 
malities should be chosen is that they be of such a nature that a 
neglect to comply with them would warrant the immediate con- 
clusion that the parties did not contemplate the creation or ter- 
mination of the conjugal relation. The legal validity of a con- 
nexion so momentous should never be allowed to rest upon facts 
essentially trivial and not absolutely necessary for the protection 
of the parties themselves and of society at large. With regard to 
the celebration of marriage, the objects to be attained by legisla- 
tive contro] over it are, that the purpose of the parties should be 
announced for a certain time beforehand, in such manner that 
any proper objection may be taken, or legal impediment disclosed, 
to the proposed union ; that the contract should be so made that 
no doubt can arise as to what the co-contractors at the time in- 
tended, and that evidence of the contract should be perpetuated 
so that proof of its existence should be forthcoming on any sub- 
sequent occasion that may arise. The Registration Act, the 
6th and 7th Will. TV. cap. 85, nearly approaches the achieve- 
ment of these ends, and would fully reach them were its provi- 
sions slightly modified and extended to the United Kingdom. 
By notice to the registrar of a district, and publication by him of 
such notice for a fortnight or three weeks before the proposed 
celebration, the first condition of publicity would be fulfilled much 
more effectually than by the present plan of banns and licences. 
The second condition of certainty would be fulfilled by the inter- 
change of matrimonial consent in the presence of the registrar 
and two witnesses ; and the third condition of testimony would be 
fulfilled by the making of a contemporaneous record of the 
marriage under the hand of the registrar, signed by him, the 
parties, and the witnesses. This proceeding should be made 
universally compulsory under pain of nullity, but it should be 
left open to any one either to accept it as a final celebration, or 
to take it as an analogous process is frequently taken on the 
Continent, as a merely civil preliminary to the religious so- 
lemnities recommended by particular creeds. This portion of 
the marriage laws might be completely codified in a bill of half-a- 
dozen clauses. With regard to the dissolution of marriage, nearly 
the same observations may be passed and similar provisions 
might be made. What society has a right to demand, and what 
society has a right to demand only, is a public, distinct, and easily 
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provable repudiation of the conjugal relation, and the preserva- 
tion of the inviolability of those vested interests to which the 
union may have given rise. The law at present looks upon 
divorce in the mistaken light, if made exclusive, of a vindictive 
process for redress, instead of that in which it ought mainly to be 
contemplated, as merely the legal means for bringing a special 
kind of partnership to an end. The State, indeed, should make 
its authority available to the parties upon exactly equal terms, 
when either of them had violated the conditions of the partner- 
ship, and yet refused to retire from it, but this should be done 
only in such exceptional cases as of adultery, cruelty, and deser- 
tion, confirmed lunacy ard idiocy, and we may add, the con- 
demnation to a long and disgraceful punishment of the husband 
or the wife, which should be made grounds for a compulsory action 
of divorce. The objects for which marriage exists, is the comfort 
and happiness of the persons who are joined in it, and the produc- 
tion, support, and education of chiidren. It is an union susceptible 
of every variety of form which consent can establish, provided it 
be not contrary to these ends. It is an association entered into 
between parties of the opposite sexes, and though the stipulations 
which may be made by the parties to it should be capable of 
being legally enforced, yet its terms, whether as to their intrinsic 
nature or duration, should be left as far as possible, consistently 
with a due regard to the general welfare of society, to the choice 
and determination of the parties to it themselves. 

The legitimacy of children, where the formal marriage of 
their parents is doubtful and incapable of proof, is a matter 
germane to our present consideration. It may be questioned if 
there are not cases, in which it would be just and reasonable 
that the law should conclude of its own force the existence of 
valid matrimony, from the existence of certain preconstituted facts, 
when for example a man and woman have cohabited together 
for a series of years, with the uninterrupted reputation, sanctioned 
by themselves, of being husband and wife, or where cohabitation 
and the birth of children have followed upon a promise to 
marry. The legitimation of issue by the marriage of the father 
and mother after their births, per suwbsequens matrimonium, 
is a doctrine of the Roman law adopted in every country which 
has derived its legal system from that pure and prolific spring of 
public wisdom. It is established in Scotland, and in England and 
Ireland only a principle so consonant with the dictates of en- 
lightened policy and humanity is rejected. 

The laws are fixed and uniform rules of conduct, the societies to 
which they apply are in a constant state of flux and change, 
therefore between the two there must always be a varying 
amount of adaptation. The perpetual conflict of the new witu 
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the old, the present with the past, is ever being waged by 
a progressive community with its institutions, and these lagging 
more and more in the rear of the spirit of the age, can only be 
brought up to it by continual amendment. It was the mission of 
the Caitielic Church, in the earlier period of its establishment, to 
reorganize the domestic relations of life among the nations of 
Europe; the spiritual usurped from the temporal power the 
whole superintendence of matrimony, and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions gradually superseded all other authority in Christendom 
upon the subject. Marriage was made a sacrament, the holy 
and inviolable union of two persons into one flesh, which 
nothing in this world could terminate or destroy, but it was 
no sooner founded upon this firm and sacred basis, than a 
course of reform commenced to bring it into harmony with 
the thought and feeling of successive generations. The pious 
zeal, and obscene ingenuity of the canonists, devised all sorts 
of fictitious means and pretences for avoiding its perma- 
nent effects ; the equitable influence of the dispensing power of 
the sovereign pontiffs, or the extraordinary action of the state, 
was exercised to afford relief in special cases, and at last direct 
and general legislation was resorted to for the purpose of modify- 
ing the laws of marriage. In all civilized countries, it is now 
brought within the scope of temporal jurisdiction, its spiritual 
aspect being merely an addition, by way as it were of ornament, 
to its strictly legal character. It is regarded by the law in all 
portions of the United Kingdom as a legal status, a relation, the 
nature and incidents of which are determined by the legislature, 
and not as a contract, in which they would be left to the deter- 
mination of the individual citizens concerned init. The gradual 
evolution of the doctrine of contract from that of status, is the 
essential principle in the development of the law of persons. In 
ancient law the tendency was to treat every social relation as of 
status, in modern law the tendency is to treat every social relation 
as of contract. In ancient law the relations of sovereign and sub- 
ject, of master and servant, were of status; in modern law they 
are of contract ; and in like manner the relation of husband and 
wife must pass, and is even now passing from the one condition into 
the other. The cold and rigid provisions of the law are utterly 
powerless to control the inclinations and affections of its subjects. 
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Art. VI.—Tue Incas. 


1. Antigiiedades Peruanas. Por MARIANO EDUARDO DE RIVERO 
y Dr. Tscuupi. Vienna. 

2. Comentarios Reales de los Incas. Por el Inca GARCILASO DE 
LA VEGA. Nueva Edicion, Madrid. 

8. Memoria sobre las Antigiiedades Neo-Granadinas. Por 
Ezequirti. URICOECHEA. Berlin. 

4. Diccionario Qquichua. Por el R. P. Fr. Honorio Mossi. 
Sucre. 

5. Ancient Faiths embodied in Ancient Names. By THomas 
InMAN, M.D. London. 


a. publication of some of the biographies of the chief 

actors in the Spanish Conquest of America by Mr. Arthur 
Helps, extracted from his larger work, affords us an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing some of the chief events in Peruvian history, 
as well as the character of the people whose kingdom the 
Spaniards overthrew. The recent appearance of another class of 
works amongst us, bearing on the undying truths which other 
ancient nations have worked out for themselves, also stimulate 
us to a study of the Children of the Sun from a different point 
of view to that from which they have hitherto been presented 
to us. Pre-eminent among these is that of Professor Ewald’s 
“ History of Israel to the Death of Moses,” which not only throws 
a loving light on the origin of the People of God who are called 
by His name, but also on all those other nations, who, though 
they have received no official recognition of their services, and no 
“inspired” record chronicles the spirituality of their aim, or the 
divinity of their national life, yet did design and carry out one 
of the greatest objects which a nation can set itself to apprehend. 
The spirit in which Professor Ewald writes has resuscitated the 
patriarchs, has invested the “divine legation of Moses” with a 
new glory, and given to the history of Israel such a charm 
as will redeem it from the miserable uses to which it has hitherto 
been applied. The history of Israel stands in as much need 
of being delivered out of the hands of modern Christians as 
the ancient people themselves once needed a Samson to deliver 
them out of the hands of the Philistines. 

Another work, of a very different character, has still more 
recently appeared, and which, some will say, sheds a new light 
indeed on ancient faiths, but not the light of heaven. At 
present, we have only one volume of this most laborious work, the 
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conclusion of which will be looked for by many with eagerness 
and curiosity. Dr. Inman’s “Ancient Faiths as embodied in 
Ancient Names” is the opening of an entirely new vein in a 
very old mine, the skilful working of which will be a source of 
great delight to all who study the religions of mankind. It 
has already suggested some entirely new thoughts on the history 
of the ancient Peruvians, and will, we are persuaded, throw 
considerable light on many manners and customs of that people, 
which up to the present time have been very much misunder- 
stood. 

Of the numerous early traditions of the ancient Peruvians, 
the following, relating to the foundation of their sacred metro- 
polis, has been generally adopted as being the more widely 
spread among, and believed by, that nation :—* And Manco 
Khapac cast forth the gold rod out of his hand, and the earth 
swallowed it up, and there, according to the will of the Holy 
Ones, he founded the kingdom of Tahauantisuyu.” Such is the 
simple legend of the origin of Keusco, the capital of ancient 
Peru. They first buried their gold and then built their city ; 
and when afterwards they restored the precious metal, it was for 
sacred uses only. They ornamented their temple with gold inside 
and out, and the vessels of the altar, as well as the doors, cornices, 
and capitals, were of pure gold; the Inca’s throne was of gold, 
and whatever gold was found, it was brought to the Inca, 
not as tribute which the people were obliged to pay, or which 
the Inca extorted, but solely for pleasure on account of its 
beauty and splendour, for the ornament and service of the palace 
as well as the temple, and the houses of the Virgins of the Sun. 
Gold to them was a token of the divine compassion—a symbol 
of the sympathy of heaven—and they called it “tears which 
the sun had shed.” 

The word Kceusco signifies navel ; and, following a suggestion 
of Inman’s, as omphalos in Greek signifies the navel, pure and 
simple, but as if we cut the word in two, we find that “om” 
signifies maternity, and “phallos” paternity, so by a similar 
process with the Qquichuan word, we obtain a similar result, and 
find that Kcusco is compounded in like manner. ‘The city itself 
was also divided, as we shall see, into two parts—one part, the 
upper, being dedicated to the man, and the lower part to the 
woman. The ancient Indian myth of Mahadeva and Sara-iswata 
(pp. 18—124 of Dr. Inman’s work) will be consulted with great 
interest by all readers of Peruvian antiquities. 

Manco Khapac was attended by a lovely woman, his sister- 
wife, whom they called Mama Ocllo, and she likewise ministered 
to the tribes of the Great Mountain Valley, and what Manco 
Khapac did for the men in teaching and training, she did for 
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women: he taught husbandry, and she spinning and weaving ; 
he gave laws, and she imparted the spirit in which they should 
be kept; he renewed the fallen form of man by means of skilful 
labour, she gave grace and comeliness to woman, and was 


herself — 
“ All beauty compassed in a female form,” 


insomuch, that when she first appeared to those tribes, they fell 
down and worshipped her. The part which she played in the 
founding of our Ancient Kingdom was therefore cognate, but 
not subordinate, and hence Manco Khapac became not the 
founder of a mild despotism, or theocracy, or a paternal govern- 
ment, but he was rather we may say the author of a way of life. 
He was a son of God, and Mama Ocllo the Eve of a paradise 
regained. 

Some obscurity attaches to the verbal signification of the 
founder’s name, and the Inca historian declares that it is not 
Qguichuan ; but Fr. Honorio declares it to mean pre-eminently 
the husbandman, and secondarily, man; whilst the name of 
Mama Ocllo is simply, in the most literal sense, a hen sitting 
on eggs. 

These legends, with numerous others of equal pith, have sur- 
vived the jeers and ridicule of more than three centuries, and 
the language which contains them has been scattered over far- 
off mountain valleys like the sand of the sea on a shore strewn 
with wreck and ruin and broken skulls; yet, as time and the 
sun sweep the wreck away, the golden sand reappears in its old 


beauty— 
“ These sands like Sibyl’s leaves” 


blown about the ruins of Kcusco, Titicaca, Quito, and Pachacamac, 
are every year becoming more precious as the events to which 
they point become better understood. And, as has been said* 
of another ancient people, and their legendary and traditional 
times, so may it be said of the Peruvians, there is nothing frivo- 
lous in such legends, or even immoderate, but there is in them a 
modesty mingled with dignity and sublimity, and a pastoral 
beauty associated with Supreme power which distinguished the 
kingdom in the more stirring times of its instructive history. 


“ But the spirit of the event—the imperishable and permanent truth 
contained in it, which sinks deeper into the mind the more frequently 
it is repeated, and, through countless variations in its reproductions, 
always beams forth like a bright ray—that spirit gains even 
greater purity and freedom, like the sun rising out of the mists of the 
morning. We may, indeed, say that in this respect tradition, drop- 





* “ History of Israel to the Death of Moses.” By Heinrich Ewald. Longmans. 
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ping or holding loosely the more evanescent parts, but preserving the 
permanent basis of the story more tenaciously, performs in its sphere 
the same purification which time works on all earthly things; and the 
venerable forms of history, so far from being disfigured or defaced by 
tradition, come forth from its laboratory born again in a purer light. 
* * * * * A noble people which has already passed through 
a history pervaded by a certain elevation of purpose, will by this puri- 
fying influence of tradition have presented to it the great personages 
to whom it owes its elevation under even purer and more brilliant 
aspects, and find them a source of perpetual delight. But in cases 
where the memory of such lofty examples has, by the lapse of centuries 
and internal changes, lost much of its original circumstantiality and 
distinctness, and only survives in a few grand isolated traits, this 
memory will generally become all the more plastic, assimilating to 
itself the new great thoughts which now constitute the aspiring 
people’s aim, and, when thus ingeniously modified through their in- 
fluence, be born again into the beauty of a new life.” 

Much of the tradition of the Peruvians has been collected in 
the original works at the head of this article, more remains to be 
gathered, and we have no doubt but that the story of this ancient 
people will become a new and perennial source of knowledge— 
“profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and instruc- 
tion in righteousness.” 

The history of the twelve Incas was written in the splendid 
public works of their kingdom; in their bridges, which crossed 
great rivers; their highways, which levelled mighty mountains 
and uplifted plains, which crossed great swamps and rivetted 
together a realm stretching north and south more than forty 
geographical degrees ; in their matchless gardens, their aque- 
ducts, their cultured lands of cotton and corn, their vast pas- 
toral plains; in the beauty and splendour of the city of Keusco, 
and in their transcendent treasures of silver and gold. Thus 
written, the Spaniards could read that history, and they have 
even preserved numerous records of it in the unwilling testimony 
of soldiers and monks, who saw it with their own eyes, but the 
wonders of which they never failed to attribute to the power of 
the devil, assisted by the full force of his evil army. What 
they did not, and could not understand, was the spirit of the 
nation which they destroyed, its provident laws, its simple life, 
its happiness, and its view of the world. These we must dis- 
cover for ourselves from independent sources, if we would know 
who the Incas were, and what the nature of their rule, what 
the conquest of Peru really was, and how accomplished. 

The story of that conquest is one which has often stirred the 
hearts of Englishmen, from the times of Hawkins, Drake, and 
Raleigh to our own; and the histories of Robertson, Prescott, 
and Helps, testify to the increased and increasing interest taken 
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in the subject. As long as life continues to be “a tragedy to 
those who feel,” so long will the conquest of Peru continue to 
be rewritten, as advancing thought and inquiry demand it. 

For ourselves, we have no doubt but that at a time not far 
distant, we shall see an expedition organised to do for the anti- 
quities of the western, what the recent expedition under 
Professor Agassiz has done for the natural history of the eastern 
shores of the same continent. Let us hope that the honour of 
such an enterprise will not be monopolized like the first, by one 
nation, but be shared by ourselves with our American brethren. 
The labours of Caldas, Joaquin Acosta, Rivero, Tschudi, Fray 
Honorio, and others, have produced such fruit as to leave no 
doubt what the result of such an expedition would be. 

As the city of Keusco, or Cuzco as it is commonly written, 
was a miniature of the entire Incarial kingdom, we shall en- 
deavour to describe it, and catch such glimpses as we may, in 
passing, of its public and social life, as shall cast some light on 
the religion and civilisation which the ancient Peruvians worked 
out for themselves. The history of Kcusco may be written, that 
of the kingdom of Peru never, for it was made up of nations 
much older than itself, whose mythologies and customs were 
abolished long ago, when the worship of the white llama, the 
puma, the tiger, and the python, gave place to the purer worship 
and sublimer ritual of the Sun—when the Aymaraes, the 
Moxos, the Collas, the Chilians, the Araucans, the Chiriguanas, 
and the Quitanyians became merged in the unity of that one 
kingdom, which it was the pride and glory of the Incas to 
consolidate and extend. The peculiar languages of these people 
remain, and are now the sole reliques of their national exist- 
ence, and that is no mean testimony to the justice and morality 
of the Incas’ rule. The language of Kcusco was taught and 
learnt throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom, but 
each nation preserved its own endearing distinction of speech. 
So that when the Inca, on his accession to the throne, made 
the tour of his kingdom, as was the royal custom, he could 
speak with all his people in a language common to all. And 
when the happy time arrived for those elected to attend the 
great feasts in the sacred city, they were received not as strangers 
in a strange land, but as citizens of the same city, equally with 
those who were born and bred in it. 

Keusco is situated in a mountain valley nine miles long, at 
a height of more than eleven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and some three hundred miles from its shores, in south 
latitude 13° 31’, and west longitude 73° 3’. It is enclosed by 
great mountains, one of which, at the head of the valley, the 
Sacsahuaman, or Falcon’s Nest, was the site of the palace of 
Manco Khapac. At the base of this mountain ran two small 
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streams, between which Hanan, or Upper Kceusco, was built, 
whilst farther down, and on the slope opposite, where these 
streams became one, was built Hurin, or Lower Keusco, and 
dedicated to the memory of Mama Ocllo. In the reign of 
Huayna Khapac, the twelfth Inca, a dozen palaces occupied the 
principal heights, whose corner stones were laid in molten gold. 
The streets for the most part ran at right angles, projecting from 
the great central plaza with four principal streets, which 
stretched into and were continued by the royal roads, and ran 
east and west, north and south, two of them for more than two 
thousand miles each. 

The climate of this noble city was part of its charms. It was 
neither extremely cold nor hot ; or if cold prevailed for a day or 
so, it was only to make the return of warmth still more welcome ; 
and if it became hot, it was yet bearable, for they still knew that 
the fresh, pure, bracing breath of the mountains would not fail 
them for long. We need only mention two things to convince us 
how delicious this climate was. They used no fire in their 
houses except for culinary purposes, and there was therefore little 
or no smoke from them, and absolutely none from shops and 
manufactories, since these and their smelting operations were 
always carried on at the mines in the mountains where the metal 
was extracted—and there were no flies, no mosquitos, no sand- 
flies, no gnats, and vermin could not live. They were a highly 
economical people, as well as strict observers of the laws of health, 
This is shown in many ways, but we may mention two which can 
be fully appreciated by us, namely, their family kitchens or 
cooking ovens made of clay, and so constructed as to boil or roast 
a given number of things with the smallest possible consumption 
of fuel ; and their earth closets. By means of these latter, not 
only was thorough cleanliness preserved, their streams of water 
kept from pollution, their fields, orchards; and gardens, were 
likewise maintained in a high state of cultivation. Any citizen 
of Keusco living in untidiness or filth, was held up to public 
execration, The apparitors of the temple were also guardians of 
the streets, and were responsible for their cleanliness and order, 

The seasons had their full round and play, but the sun presided 
over them all in unsullied majesty and unconquerable glory, If 
it rained, the sun shone, filling the sky with rainbows ; if it 
snowed or hailed, he still withheld not his light and warmth. 
So that whether it was spring, summer, autumn, or winter, the 
air was always dry, the sun never absent. No wonder they 
worshipped it. No wonder they represented it as having a human 
form, animated with God-like love. Thus, their temples were 
adorned not only with symbols of the moon, the planets, and the 
rainbow, but with the met of their sun God in gold. And 
here we are reminded of another object of heavenly beauty among 
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their art treasures worthy of notice, which has been a puzzle to 
many learned men, while some grave and silly persons have 
ascribed its origin, not to the love which the old Peruvians had for 
objects of natural beauty, but to nothing less than the spite and 
ma:ignity of the Abaddon. This was a marble cross, of which 
there were several copies placed in various parts of the city. The 
original of this cross was older than any church on earth—its anti- 
quity greater than that of any city or nation—and it had hung in 
the sky centuries of ages before Rome and its wooden crosses 
were ever heard of. This was the great Southern Cross of the stars, 
which they called Catachillay, the form of which they copied iu 
marble, not for crucifixions—but for pleasure by day—as they 
had the bright starry original to gaze upon in the sapphire sky 
of the night. We are told by one* who has contemplated that 
seeming “rapture of repose” of the southern heavens— 

“That about seven in the evening the southern cross, and the others 
surrounding it, remained, comparatively speaking, alone in their 
grandeur. Five of them, remarkable for their regularity, are formed 
chiefly by large stars, four of the first magnitude, including Canopus, 
being visible. In the centre of them, and upright for some time after 
sunset, is seen the cross, its lower stars elevated at an angle of 45°. 
There is a superior clearness in the atmosphere above this old capital of 
the Incas which seemed to me to bring the cross nearer to the earth 
than elsewhere.” 

It is, however, difficult to escape from the conclusion drawn by 
Inman as to the symbol of the cross (pp. 150, 412), especially as 
by his aid we can now understand the triangular or delta-shaped 
doors and entrances to many of their tombs and temples (p. 1 45). 
Indeed, the only ground we have for the assertion that the Great 
Southern Cross was the original of the crosses carved in marble 
and stone is, that the Peruvians were worshippers of the heavenly 
bodies, and many of their ornamental designs were taken from 
figures formed by combinations of the stars. Dr. Inman’s work 
will no doubt send the students of Peruvian antiquities back to 
their studies ; but whether they will continue to regard those 
other objects of curiosity, the upright marble pillars in front of 
the temple of the sun, as formerly—namely, as means to deter- 
mine the times of the solstices—or, according to this new light, 
as gigantic phalli—human emblems of male creative energy, con- 
necting the mind of the worshipper through the bigh priest of the 
temple with the Almighty Creator of all things—may be questioned. 
But Garcilasso might have been guessing the use of these 
erections when he said they were to denote the precise day of 
the equinoctial. They were, he says, of the finest marble, in the 
open area before the temple of the sun, which, when the sun 





* Vigne—* Travels,” ii, 92. 
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came near the time, the priests daily watched and attended to 
observe what shadow the pillars cast ; and to make it more exact, 
they fixed on them a gnomon like the pin of a dial, so that so 
soon as the sun at its rising came to dart a direct shadow by it, 
and that at midday when in the zenith the pillar made no shade, 
they then concluded that the sun had entered the equinoctial 
line. At which time they adorned these pillars with garlands 
and odoriferous herbs, aud placed upon them the seat or chair of 
the sun, saying that on that day he appeared in his most glitter- 
ing pomp and glory. Then it was they made their offerings of 
gold and silver and precious stones to him with all the ceremonies 
of ostentation and joy. (See Inman, pp. 130, 154, 305.) 

The great city was worthy of the sun which smiled upon it, 
and as the sun is the centre of the universe, sustaining the earth 
with its light and warmth, so did Keusco make itself the very 
heart and soul, as it was the centre, of the kingdom. It was 
well paved, and a stream of water ran down the middle of the 
principal streets. These were called—* The Ladder,” leading up 
to the palace of its “ounder ; the Cantutpata, or Flower-walk ; 
the Salt-ward, from the salt spring which was there ; the Rimac- 
pampa, or Parliament plain, where the laws were proclaimed 
and explained ; the Pumapchupan, the Lion’s Tail ; opposite to 
which was the Huacupuncu, or the Holy Gate. From which 
we gather that if the city was known for its religion and sacred 
memories, it was no less to be known for its courage and strength. 
There were numerous other streets, but their names, like the 
people who once inhabited them, have long since been for- 
gotten, or, what is worse, misunderstood. The city was divided 
into four quarters—to the east, west, north, and south—corre- 
sponding to the four chief divisions of the empire, and which were 
severally called Antisuyu, east to the Andes ; Cuntisuyu, west to 
the sea ; Collasuyu, south to Chili; and Chinchasuyu, north to 
Quito; whilst, as we have said, the name of the kingdom itself 
was Tahuantisuyu, or the Four Quarters. As the natives of 
these different sections of the empire came up to the metropolis, 
they were located in the quarters corresponding to their geo- 
graphical situation. Each province was divided into depart- 
ments, not according to their territorial extent, but according to 
the number of their inhabitants, and each department was repre- 
sented in its own quarter of the city. The various tribes had 
each an especial head-dress, which was discernible from all the 
rest in form or colour, or the material of which it was composed, 
feathers, sashes, and conical woollen caps prevailing.* “‘The Inca 





* It is worthy of remark that the head-dress of the Incas was a pair of 
Wiugs:; syubolical of swiftness, and incubation, perfect freedom, and dutcous 
cure, 
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in traversing this city was thus enabled to review every section 
of his empire, and to recognise the inhabitants of each district at 
a glance.”* All these were on the east side of the river which 
runs through the city. Onthe western side was the Cussi-pata, 
or Hill of Joy, one of the most charming sites of the Incarial 
metropolis, It was devoted to the use of the poor—was their 
favourite resort, and the place where they held their fairs, or met 
to make their exchanges. The base of the hill was connected 
with the city by a bridge. The prospect from that terraced Hill 
of Joy was, as indeed it still is, grand and imposing. In the 
morning, or at evening, the surrounding hills are clothed in 
purple, and the air is so pure and transparent that one great 
snow-capped mountain, called by them the Villcanuta, or Holy 
Height, nearly a hundred miles off, may be clearly seen towering 
above those purple hills in empyrean glory, and seeming to be 
the guardian spirit of a place and people beloved of God and 
very dear to man. Below, the country is rich in waving corn fields, 
and stretching five miles to the south were the great pasturages 
of the Inca’s flocks. A hundred thousand houses, as they would 
seem to the eye which gazed on that marvellous panorama, 
reflected back from their fronts of polished stone the light which 
streamed upon them. The rivulets of water which shone in the 
same light seemed like silver serpents (their own figure) winding 
their way harmlessly round the abodes of man ; while the number 
of domestic large-eyed animals roaming about in undisturbed 
quiet, as well as unclipt gorgeous birds hovering near on terms 
of marked and loving intimacy, testified to the love which Manco 
Khapac had inspired in the hearts of his people, and the ear- 
nestness, simplicity, and beauty in which that love was offered 
back to God. 

In strict relation to this, and in proof and illustration of this, 
and none other, being the mind which was in that nation, we 
may here mention two or three of their social customs, sprung 
from 

“A deep story of a deeper love.” 


Among the chief ladies of the court the memory of Mama 
Ocllo was kept alive by imitating her example. All the princesses 
wrought in needlework, not only tapestries and hangings in rain- 
bow hues, but in clothing for the poor, as well as in weaving 
altar-cloths and robes for the priests. ‘“ Lovers of the poor” was 
one of the distinguishing names of the Incas; but they showed 
their love in taking upun them the form and doing the work of 
servants. In the Incas, this was the spontaneous act of a nature 





* Garcilaso, “Coment. Real.” Helps, “Span. Congq.,” iv. 26. Tschudi, “ Au- 
tigiiedades,” 73-74. 
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fashioned thereto by a love which exerted itself without effort 
and without hope of reward. Again, they were eminently a 
social people; they built up their language not merely by a 
tender-loving observance of the works of the Creator, but by 
friendly intercourse with other nations and people, as well also 
by an active enjoyment of the social affections in their own most 
charming city. They were greatly given to hospitality, kind- 
ness, and courtesy towards each other. Not only did they labour 
together in great public works, they lived together in like har- 
mony ; their unbought industry and their wise frugality showing 
them to be a great and a free people. It was a custom among 
them, in visiting each others’ houses, to carry some useful work 
with them. The women and young girls always took their 
spinning, the men and youths their fibre-twisting, slings to sort, 
or other tackle to shape and mend. But if any not of royal 
blood visited a princess, they carried no work with them, but 
asked for work to be given to them, and the princess would prove 
herself a real descendant of the Mama by giving them the same 
kind of work to do which she or her family were engaged in. 
This is a sort of co-operation which we have not heard of in 
these latter days. There were among them neither professed 
tailors, shoemakers, nor dressmakers, for it was among their 
virtues that each, from the Inca down to the meanest subject, 
should learn to make his clothes for himself, and no prince ever 
received their peculiar order of knighthood until he had learnt 
to make his own sandals. The aristocracy, the rulers, priests, 
and amautas had each his own tailor and shoemaker, but in the 
spirit of a truly paternal government, none else were allowed to 
have their clothing made for them. Again, they never patched 
their clothes. One of the first things which brought the 
Spaniards into contempt in their eyes was the patched condition 
of the clothing in which they first appeared. All their clothing 
was shaped and made in the loom; and if by any accident it 
was rent or torn, it was again put into the loom and mended, 
and that so cunningly that it could not be told where the rent 
had been. The Peruvians had grown into the belief that what 
was worth their doing was worthy of being done well. They 
had grown a thorough people, and it was this thoroughness in 
their work which made them what they were—quiet, patient, 
loving, and worshippers of nature. It was not only the source 
of their knowledge, it was the foundation of their religion and 
the fountain of their laws. These simple customs—which exist 
to this day among the Qquichua-speaking natives of the far in- 
terior of Bolivia and Peru—‘aken in connexion with their religious 
beliefs and ceremonies, and the larger growth of their national 
life, confirm us in the conviction that they held their own legends 
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as inspired truths which taught them of the heavenly origin of 
their founder, and the divinity of his words and work. But 
further, in the ancient city of Kcusco there were no fastenings 
to be found on the doors of temple, palace, or private dwelling, 
for there were no thieves, and the figure of the coming of the 
Son of God, however appropriate it might have been for Jeru- 
salem, could not have been understood in Keusco, and would 
require revision to suit a state of things not intended, perhaps, to 
be superseded. No thieves—and it is reiterated that women 
aud young girls could walk alone in any unfrequented paths 
without fear of insult or mortal harm from man. Only by 
“the tide of a joyful, bounding emotion” can the masses of 
mankind be carried over impediments such as these. They 
loved, with a rapturous, indescribable love, their Sun Kings, 
and venerated their laws; and it was this “joyful, bounding 
emotion” kindled in their natures which, raising them heaven- 
ward, carried them over the stumbling blocks which fill the 
narrow way that leads to it. If we were to say that all punish- 
ments were administered at once, and that no law case of what- 
ever nature, when it had once been brought before a judge, could 
ever be delayed, adjourned, or put off for a period longer than five 
days, we might lay ourselves open to the charge of writing a 
satire on the civilization of “our great cities,” lit up with the 
superior light of the Reformation, and blessed by a deity wor- 
shipped under the name of the Sun of Righteousness. 

Manco Khapac built no temples to the unseen God, for he 
taught that the Creator of the universe, who was an animating, 
sustaining spirit, could only be worshipped in the unseen temple 
of each worshipper’s heart ; but to the Sun, as: the expression of 
the glory and power of the Creating Spirit, they ought to build 
temples. In what consisted that glory and power he taught 
them ; and they believed him. He was held to be a child of 
the Sun and an incarnation of the deity they adored. What 
the name of the unseen Creator and Governor of all things was, by 
which He was made known to the Peruvians, we have never been 
teld, nor is it certain that Manco Khapac or his immediate suc- 
cessors (successors in the strictest sense he had none) gave them 
any abstract name by which the Sovereign deity was named 
among them. Pachacamac,* a name by which the Creator was 
subsequently known, was introduced at a later period, probably 
during the reign of the fifth or sixth Inca, when we hear of a 
strange scepticisin, which never afterwards died out, emanating 
from the palace, respecting the divinity of the sun, and which 





* “ Pacha the world or universe, and camac the present participle of the 
verb cdma, to animate.” — Garcilaso. 
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greatly damaged. that heliacal worship, which in a corrupted 
form, and owing to priests, sages, and soothsayers, had grown up 
among them. To Inca Roca is ascribed the foundation of certain 
colleges and schools, designed for the youth of the aristocracy, 
and perhaps also with a view to unify the national faith. He 
also promulgated many famous sumptuary laws which changed, 
without improving, the current of the indigenous civilization. 
He is reported to have repeatedly said :— 


“That considering the grandeur of the heavens, their beauty and 
constant splendour, the Creator of the world, judging from the palace 
he occupied, must be a Being superior to the heavens, and that if he— 
the Inca—were inclined to worship anything on this side those palace 
walls, he would certainly adore a man of wisdom and discretion; for - 
that he is superior to all earthly things. But he who is born a child, 
is here to-day, and gone to-morrow ; and who cannot deliver himself 
from death ought not to be worshipped.” 





From that time there was a split in the kingdom, there was a 
Sun party and a sceptical party; but the Sun party, which was 
the party of the court and aristocracy, prevailed, and the Incas 
from that period, to the time of the greatest sceptic of them all, 
Huayna Khapac, might have changed their names to Popes, and 
infallible vice-regents of a power they could only represent by 
usurping it. And yet the prince who could say those brave 
words in the face of a court which maintained the imposture of 
its own heavenly origin, and divine immunity from error, was 
the prince who forbad all learning to the common people, and 
who condemned men to a given trade; so that once a gardener, 
goldsmith, or mason, these trades must follow them through all 
generations. This was governing with a vengeance ; and the ven- 
geance neither slumbered nor slept. But although it is certain 
that liberal ideas spread through the kingdom on the sub- 
ject of the divinity of the Sun—and it is equally certain that he 
was no longer universally reverenced as equal to the Father, as 
touching his godhead, or superior to the Father, as touching his 
manhood—yet the splendour of their feasts devoted to the god 
of day never abated, and before the close of the reign of the 
twelfth Inca there was no tribe or nation or people throughout 
the kingdom, without its temple to the sun, many of which were 
of vast magnificence ; and even the one great temple erected by 
a peculiar people to Pachacamac (the invisible God) in the 
valley which still bears his name, erected by a nation at one 
time alien to the Inca’s rule, became ultimately changed into a 
temple of the sun; or rather, more strictly, a compromise was 
effected, and an image of the sun was placed over the shrine 
dedicated to the unseen God, and there was gladness in the 
hearts of the “ faithful ”—which reminds us of the gladness once 
(Vol. XC. No. CLXXVII.]—New Series, Vol. XXXIV.No.I. K 
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felt by another faithful people when they saw the cross one day 
lifted to a level with the crescent on the banks of the Bosphorus. 

The feast of summer, pre-eminently the feast of the sun, was 
celebrated in the royal city with wonderful pomp and magnifi- 
cence. It was on this great day, called the Feast of Raymi, 
which is also December, that the chiefs and governors and 
princes of the kingdom assembled together in Keusco for worship. 
And if any of these, by reason of extreme old age, infirmity, or 
sickness, or for being on service at a distance, could not attend 
to keep that feast, then they sent their sons, or some other near 
relative, to represent them. All came in splendid robes, bearing 
their arms, each one in his national costume, rivalling each other 
in the gorgeousness of their symbols and the bravery of their 
ornaments. The multitude was very great, of people as well as 
nobles—so great that there was no room in the houses to receive 
them all, and they encamped in the open spaces of the city, the 
great squares, the streets, on the hill sides, and in the meadows, 
under their own tents, The feast was preceded by three days of 
rigorous fasting, during which time no fire was allowed to be 
kindled in any house of the city, and their only food consisted of 
a little maize and an herb called chucan—husbands and wives 
slept apart. The Inca, with the whole of his court, presided at 
this feast. He set out early in the morning from his palace, 
barefoot, and walked to the great square, where the multitude 
assembled to salute the rising sun. Each noble, chief, or governor, 
was attended by a servant carrying a plume of feathers, called 
an achihua, or parasol, so that the great plaza, and the streets 
leading to it, seemed as if covered with one vast, many-coloured, 
feathery awning. As the sun rose, there rose one grand simul- 
taneous shout of jubilee, drums beat, pipes played, and the 
voices of a hundred thousand men sent up one burst of praise. 
Summer had begun. The blessed sun had returned with his 
blessings. The mighty multitude lifted up their arms to embrace 
the heavenly rays which descended upon them, and they kissed 
the air as if it were the raiment of God. Two golden vessels 
filled with consecrated wine were then offered to the deity by 
the Inca. The one in his right hand was poured through a 
golden tube which passed from the plaza on to the altar of the 
temple, aud with the one in his left hand he drank the health of 
his family, and then poured a little into the small gold cups 
brought for the purpose by the nobles, chiefs, and governors, who 
drank with the Inca. Then the Inca, his family, and the nobles 
proceeded to the temple, all barefooted, and there offered those 
small gold cups thus consecrated on the inner altar. Only these 
persons were allowed to enter the sacred edifice on this occasion 
—the people, also barefooted, remained without and worshipped. 
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Having made their offerings, all returned in the same order to 
assist the high priest in the sacrifices, which were offered on an 
altar richly adorned and placed in the centre of the great square. 
The first was of a llama lamb, black, without spot or blemish, in the 
entrails of which the priests searched for somesign by which to read 
the future. After this came the general sacrifice, which consisted 
of numerous llamas and alpacas. The entrails and heart were 
burnt to ashes, the flesh was distributed among the poor, and the 
wool made up into clothing for the army. After this came the 
drink-offerings. The Inca, seated on a throne of gold, drank to 
his family and then to certain principal chiefs, together with the 
warriors who had distinguished themselves in battle. Then the 
members of the royal family drank to each other. The chiefs 
followed their example. By-and-by, so much pledging produced 
its joyous effect, and greatly increased the general rejoicing. This 
was followed by dances, fancy balls, charades, plays, and all kinds 
of music and games, which lasted eight days. Thus they kept 
the feast of summer—the time, in their own language, when the 
earth is clothed with its principal beauty, when the flowers 
appear, and the trees bear their fruit, and the birds sing, and all 
nature dances for joy, made happy in the sacred radiance of the 
sun, 

The sun received other offerings, as painted stones, gold in 
the form of bars or thin leaves, silver, and copper,-and copper 
crystals, emeralds, opals, jasper, rubies, and amethysts; maize, 
prepared in various ways, coca, potatoes, fruits, spices, and per- 
fumes, and beautiful shells of the sea. One could wish that this list 
might be closed with that last offering, but it is not to be con- 
cealed that, besides llamas and alpacas, they occasionally sacri- 
ficed human beings. This was done, however, only at very 
solemn times, as for example when the Inca fell sick. One of 
their number was then vicariously offered, when they implored 
their god to take the life so given for that of their king. 

Mr. Helps* deprecates this charge of human sacrifices being 
brought against the Incas, and suggestsf that the original worship 
of the Peruvians, or at least their worship at its best, was devoid 
of human sacrifices, although in places distant from the centres of 
civilization, Kcusco and Pachacamac, and in times long subse- 
quent to those of the first Incas, when their rule may have 
become less beneficent and more despotic, human sacrifices were 
made oncertain occasionsconnected with family events in the great 
families, and perhaps, periodically, in the remote districts—and 
Mr. Helps asks us to pause and ponder much before we take away 





* “Spanish Conquest,” iii. 499.—Note. 
T Vol. iii. 556. 
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the character of a great people on such an important point as that 
of human sacrifices. Awful as were the consequences to them, 
as they must be to all from the possession of such a creed, yet 
they believed it—not as a figment of theology, but as an instinct 
of their religious conscience. Still, human sacrifices play an 
equally mysterious part in the history of the ancient “ children of 
God,” and may, for aught we know, have had their origin in the 
same way among the ancient Peruvians. We read in the Book 
of Leviticus— 

“ Moreover, every devoted thing which a man shall devote unto the 
Lord out of all that he hath—out of man, and out of beast, and out of 
the field of his possession shall not be sold—and shall not be redeemed. 
Every devoted thing is holy of holies unto the Lord. Every devoted 
thing which shall be devoted of men shall not be redeemed, it shall 
surely be put to death.”’ * 

The Peruvians not only devoted the firstlings of their flocks, but 
also their children on certain special occasions to God. As many 
as thirteen of the old historians, al] of repute, would convince us 
that Garcilaso was simply mistaken in denying the custom ; but 
at the same time they insist upon it that those sacrifices were 
offered, not in the same brutal and gross manner, nor anything 
approaching to the same extent, as prevailed among the Mexicans 
and others. Nor must we class these sacritices with the dreadful, 
bloody rites of savage tribes, in ancient story, or in the clumsy 
statements of travellers of our own day. All that we have to say 
is, that in no nation do we read of human life being held in 
greater sanctity than among the ancient Peruvians, and it was 
because a human life was the most precious form of life that they 
offered it to their deity. It was the best they had to offer, and 
that it was not from cruelty nora delight in blood and the 
agonies of torture, but because they considered that they had 
sinned, and could thus propitiate their God, or hope that he might 
be induced to accept the life of one for the lives of others, and we 
must not forget that the Inca did not spare his own son if the 
occasion seemed to demand it. 

Connected with their religious ceremonies was a belief in 
the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, and a 
scale of future punishments and rewards, and we must find 
room to mention two or three remarkable rites and ceremonies 
which will puzzle the Pan-Anglican Synod to explain, or ex- 
plain away. One of these customs was a kind of infant 
baptism. ‘The Peruvians gave their children a name which 
was to distinguish them from all others; so that the subjects 





* And Jephthah, one of the judges of Israel, sacrificed his own daughter to 
the Lord. 
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of the Incas were not, as we have been told, like so many 
bricks in a pyramid, but individual entities of a great kingdom. 
In some districts the child was baptized immediately after its 
birth, and in others not till it was weaned, which was at the 
end of two years or so. The father of the family gave the name 
to his child, and all the relations were summoned to the cere- 
mony, one of them being elected to be, as we should call him, 
the god-father. The god-father having received a sharp stone, 
cut off a portion of the child’s hair, and pronounced its name. 
All the other relatives did the same, till the hair with which 
the child was born was entirely cut away. The godfather then 
made the child a present, and the rest also brought presents to 
the newly-born, The child was then washed in pure water, 
and afterwards this water was put into a hole which was dug 
in the ground by a priest, and certain prayers were said, that the 
child might thenceforth be preserved from all evil influences 
and all secret enemies of the unseen world. How far this had 
any connexion with “a mystical washing away of sin,” we will 
leave any of our readers interested in the subject to determine 
for themselves. 

The next remarkable ceremony we have to notice, was the 
second baptism, or initiation into the kingdom as subjects able 
to fulfil its obligations and share in its larger joys. At the age 
of fourteen, when the boy first put on the shirt, and the cata- 
menia first appears in the girl, the candidates received another 
name, a name having some special meaning, aud bearing special 
allusion to family history or national events. This was a time 
of great public rejoicing, and the chief of the tribe, or head of 
the department, presided at the feast, and bestowed this new 
and second name on the young people. It was the occasion of 
a strange suggestive ceremony. The finger-nails were pared, 
and the hair of the neophytes cut off in sight of all the people, 
and offered as a sacrifice to God. Was this meant to signify 
that their talents and their beauty were consecrated to heaven ? 
that their hands, with all their cunning and power, were to serve 
God, and the graces of their persons were to be preserved to his 
honour and glory? Or did this cutting off of hair and nail 
point to the duties of personal mortification, and that their 
bodies, with their desires, their wills and inclinations, were to 
be kept in subjection to the higher powers ? 

And here we are reminded of the manner in which the man- 
hood of Huascar, the last of the Incas, was celebrated by his 
father, Huayna Khapac, in our ancient city. The baptismal 
name which the young prince received, was that of Inti Cusi 
Huallpa, or the Prince of the Joyous Sun. Huascar, however, 
signifies a bond, a rope, or chain, and the chain dance on this 
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occasion was danced by the principal curacas, governors, and 
viceroys of the kingdom, some three or four hundred in number. 
The dance began by all forming in a straight line, and then 
slowly at first, taking one step backward and two steps forward, 
each (on ordinary celebrations) being provided with handfuls of 
beautiful blossoms, the dancers reached the opposite side of the 
plaza, where the feast was held, making streams of flowers in 
the air, sometimes with one hand, sometimes with both, over 
their heads, singing and chanting at the same time. As viewed 
from the front, this straight line of gracefully-moving figures 
had the appearance of a heaving sea whose waves were flowers, 
but seen from either end, in profile, the effect was that of a 
bower of bright and dancing colours. But on this occasion the 
effect was to be different, as there was a special object to be 
symbolised. Instead of a mimic surging sea, of flowers tossed 
in the air, a golden chain was provided by Huayna Khapac, 
which united those dancers together, as the Inca would have the 
whole kingdom united in the bonds of love and the golden 
virtues. This chain of pure gold, whose links were as large as 
bracelets, and whose length was more than seven hundred feet, 
is one of the many golden treasures still concealed in Peru, 
which no Spanish thief, by means of any of his catholic apos- 
tolic tortures, has ever been able to discover ; but whether it is 
“a safe keeping, or at the bottom of some lake, is not generally 
nown. 

We are not copying from buried documents in the archives of 
Simancas, much less from the pages of the monks and clerical 
soldiery of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but we are 
quoting from the later works of travellers, who investigated 
these things in the country where they occurred, besides facts 
which we produce from independent sources. We give them 
as the best criticism we have to offer on our previous knowledge 
of the kingdom of ancient Peru. 

* And still as we proceed 
The mass swells more and more, 
Of volumes yet to read— 
Of secrets yet to explore.” 
Empedocles on Etna. 


The third of those singular rites to which we have alluded 
gives us an insight into the profession of “ personal religion” as 
practised in Kcusco. We have mentioned the fasts which the 
Peruvians observed previous to holding their great festivals. 
These fasts were extremely rigorous, and lasted sometimes as long 
as seven or eight days, during which time the only fire allowed 
on the earth was the sacred flame on the altar of the temple. 
This was a time of general confession. Each penitent at the 
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beginning of his confession received from the priest a few of the 
ashes of the burnt offerings, which he blew reverently into the 
air. Afterwards he received a small white stone, and went to 
wash in a stream hard-by, set apart or made sacred for the pur- 
pose. Then returning, he called upon the heavens and the earth, 
the birds of the air, and the beasts of the field, to testify against 
him if he did not make a true confession. This done, it was 
customary to prove the confession by the penitent throwing a 
handful of maize into a basin. If the number of grains on being 
counted was even, the confession was good ; if odd, then it was 
bad, and had to be made over again—a silly superstitious custom, 
showing the mark of a meddlesome hierarchy, and reminding us 
of the custom among some Protestant Christians of “ pricking the 
Bible” to find out what they profanely called the “ mind of God 
concerning them.” The chastisements imposed upon transgressors 
were not light, and consisted of separation from the society of 
women for a time, abstinence from salt and pepper, all pleasant 
food, and azua wine. Sometimes they lashed themselves with 
scourges, and sometimes they stripped themselves naked of the 
clothes in which they had transgressed, burnt them, and then 
procured new ones: a very singular penance, and a peculiar 
ye of showing that they had put off the old man with his 
eeds, 

The ancient Peruvians believed in a resurrection of the body as 
well as a future state of the soul, and the effect of this belief was 
to produce in them habits of great personal cleanliness ;* not a hair 
fell, nor was a nail pared, but all was preserved with a jealous 
care about their persons or their dwellings. But the manner in 
which they buried their dead and embalmed their corpses, espe- 
cially those of their Incas, shows us that to them there was a 
glory of the body as well as a glory of the soul, inseparable per- 
haps the one from the other. ‘The deceased Incas were deposited 
in the principal part of the Temple of the Sun in Kcusco, em- 
balmed and covered with their gala dresses, each with a rich 
sceptre in his right hand. The Coyas, queens, or love-wives 
(always the sisters of the Incas), were also embalmed in like 
manner, and placed in that part of the temple dedicated to the 
Sun’s bride, the Moon. The royal exequias were very imposing. 
They arranged the corpse with much pomp in the temple before 





* If it is a universal law that the fall into corruption is deep in proportion 
as the stage previously reached in civilization was high, then this charm of 
sora cleanliness must have been great, for nothing can be more repulsively 

Ithy than the manner in which the Peruvians of the present day live. They 
seldom or never wash themselves, and the only water which ever touches the 
ie aud head of young children for many years is that which they receive at 

aptism. 
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the image of the Sun: sacrificed to it for three days the best of 
all they had—of gold, silver, corn, and coca; and during four 
moons the subjects daily mourned the death of their sovereign. 
Each quarter of the city went out to the fields with flags, arms, 
robes, and other royal insignia, singing the deeds, wisdom, and 
greatness of the royal dead, and this ceremony was repeated at 
each anniversary of his death, and at each full moon certain persons 
repeated, amid tears and sobs, mournful dirges and dithyrambic 
praises relative to their lost Inca. According to Fray Marcos de 
Miza, in his “ Rites and Ceremonies of the Indians,” the Scyris or 
kings of Quito were buried in a large sepulchre or family vault 
made of stones in a quadrangular and pyramidal form, so covered 
with pebbles and sand that it looked like a miniature hill. The 
door opened to the east, closed with a double wall, and was only 
opened on the death of one of their royal number. We find 
in them their embalmed corpses arranged in order with their 
royal insignia, and such treasure as the monarch had com- 
nianded to be interred with him. Over each was a cavity or 
small niche, where was found a vessel of clay, stone or metal, 
containing small stones of divers colours and shapes, which de- 
noted his age and the years and months of his reign. The mode 
of burying the vassals was different in all the different provinces of 
the kingdom. In some parts they deposited them in the natural 
caves of the mountains—on terraces of rocks, or in the sand ; in 
oven-shaped tombs made of sun dried bricks, and tombs con- 
structed of stones, square or oval, or in the form of obelisks, which 
some travellers have erroneously supposed to have been trium- 
phal Incarial monuments. In whatever way they were buried, 
the Peruvians arranged their corpses always in a sitting posture, 
and in an attitude of intense repose, the face turned to the west, 
with provisions of azua wine, corn, and coca to be ready on 
their awaking. Whether the ancient Peruvians embalmed their 
corpses, or whether they owe their good preservation to the 
influence of a climate so conducive to natural mummification, is 
not difficult to answer by those who have had an opportunity of 
seeing the exhumed bodies in the rainless zones of the coast, or 
the embalmed bodies in the mountainous districts. There is no 
doubt that the art of embalming had reached a degree of perfec- 
tion among the Peruvians which very much surpassed that of 
the Egyptians, since it is not known that among any other 
nation the fleshy parts of the body remained perfect, the skin 
soft and smooth, and the features of the face unaltered. 

And with that final ceremony we may appropriately close this 
branch of our enquiries with an extract from the will of one of 
the Spanish conquistadores, which will serve as an epitaph for 
our departed Incas, which, although we know it to be not as 
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minutely true as it has led some to infer, yet shows how it was 
possible for an observer to be moved on the first acquaintance he 
made with these people :— 


“ We found,” are the words of Captain Mancio Sierra de Leguizamo, 
“these kingdoms governed in such wise as that throughout them there 
was not a thief, nor idler, nor a vicious man; neither was there any 
adulterous or bad woman. The lands, the mountains, the mines, the 
pastures, the houses, the woods, were governed and divided in such 
manner as that each man knew and kept to his own estate. There were 
no law-suits about property. The affairs of war did not hinder those 
of commerce, nor those of commerce those of agriculture. In every- 
thing there was concert and arrangement, from the smallest to the 
greatest, matter. The Incas were feared, obeyed, and loved, as a wise 
race of great ability in government.’’* 

As affording a clearer insight into the government of the 
Incas, we may adduce a few of the principal laws by which not 
only the city of Keusco, but the whole kingdom from Quito to 
Arauco, and from Titicaca to the shores of the Pacific, was 
governed :— 

I. The municipal law treated of the special duties belonging 
to each tribe and nation. It would not only have been the 
height of tyranny and cruelty, it would have been folly, leading 
to revolt, for one and the same law on all subjects to be issued 
to all tribes alike, without regard to their climate, their natural 
productions, their language and traditions, These latter the 
Incas were careful in preserving and guarding to the people, and 
it was this wise provision which obtained tor the kingdom its 
widespread fame. 

II. The agrarian law treated of the distribution of lands. 
These were divided into three principal portions—the first for 
the sun or divine worship, the second for the people, and the 
third for the Inca and the necessities of the state. The lands for 
the people were redivided every year. 

III. The common law—not as we understand it, in contradis- 
tinction to written law—but the law which regulated the labour 
of the people when working in common together in building 
bridges, roads, aqueducts, fortresses, and palaces. 

IV. The law of brotherhood, which treated of the mutual help 
each gave to bis neighbour in the cultivation of his ground or the 
building of houses. 

V. The law of mitachanacuy, which is difficult to explain in 
one word, It really means each one in his turn, and regulated 
the labour and the time when it was to be given by different 





* Calancha, “ Cronica Moralizada del Orden de S. Augustin.” Barcelona, 
1638, in the British Museum. 
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provinces, tribes, lineages, and individuals in the construction of 
public works. 

VI. The law of economy, which treated of ordinary personal 
expenses, and prescribed simplicity in dress and in food. This 
law also provided that two or three times each month the in- 
habitants of each town should dine together in public, and in 
presence of the chief officer of the department, who then put 
them through their military exercises and presided at their 
games, and that with the special object of reconciling enemies, 
extirpating all rancours, and securing neighbourly peace. 

VII. The Poor Law—Poverty was unknown in Keusco and 
throughout the empire, and idleness was punished as a crime. 
This law provided that the lame, the deaf and dumb, as well as 
the infirm and decrepit, should be supported at the public ex- 
pense, and also that two or three times a month these poor folk 
should be brought to join in the public festivals, so that in the 
midst of the public rejoicings they might for a while forget their 
individual miseries and privations, and at the same time be 
assured of the sympathy of their kind. An officer called the 
Oncocamayoc was specially appointed to carry out this law. 

VIII. The law of hospitality provided that all strangers and 
travellers passing through a town or city should be accommodated 
at the public expense. For were they not all brethren, serving 
one king, and worshipping one and the same God ? 

IX. The law of households prescribed the amount of labour to 
éach person. Even children above five years old were put to 
some kind of occupation, in what might be termed a sort of 
infant workshop. The infirm, also, according to their strength, 
had to be occupied in something which added to the general 
store. The people were also required to dine and sup with the 
doors of their houses open, so that the officers of the temple, in 
passing, might have free access to them, and see that everything 
was done decently and in order. If any were found living in 
dirt and laziness they were publicly whipped on the arms and 
feet, whilst those who were distinguished for their cleanliness and 
general excellence of character were publicly rewarded. 

Besides those laws, they had also certain maxims repeated 
among them from time to time, and which remind us of the 
early days of the Israelites—such as “ Abhor idleness and lying,” 
—“Do not steal,”—“ Do not commit adultery,” and “ Ama picta- 
pas truanuchinquichu ”—* Thou shalt do no murder.” These 
laws and maxims are some of the evidence which prove the pro- 
gress the Incas had made, and when they are added to that 
material progress in the industrial and fine arts which their 
monuments and the reliques of their past grandeur prove, our 
investigations into the origin of their civilization become highly 
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interesting, and we must seek for other solutions of the cause of 
their overthrow than those which have hitherto been given to us. 

We have heard of the “conquests” of the Incas, as if the 
successors of Manco Khapac were to be included in the weary 
list of those who gloried in “the wild and dream-like trade of 
blood and guile,’—with even the Pizarros and Almagros, who 
forged the sword of Spain from the treasures stolen out of the 
palaces and temples of Peru. The Incas conquered great tribes 
and warlike races simply by subduing the earth—planting corn- 
fields, and building great granaries. Those of us who have seen 
some of these vast storehouses in the awful mountain ranges of 
the Cordilleras, or on the hot ribs of the desert of Atacama, 
where rain never falls, have had the conquest of that continent 
associated in their minds rather with the policy of Joseph in 
Egypt than with the plundering treacherous adventurers of the 
Emperor Charles V. A century after the death of Manco 
Khapac, the mountainous district of the lake of Titicaca, south of 
Keusco, was added to the kingdom. It was the first of a series of 
conquests, continued down to the last great conquest the Incas 
made, which was that of the great rival kingdom of Quito. There 
is little doubt but that Titicaca, with its flocks and herds, its 
gold, silver, its mighty buildings, its wondrous statues, its archi- 
tecture and agriculture, were all known to Manco Khapac, and 
that it was by his direction it was first added to the realm.* It 
was an old-established country, abounding with vast treasure, but 
the inhabitants had fallen into abominable idolatries and unna- 
tural crimes. It was not a land of gentle sunshine, vines and 
olives, like that— 


“ Where the gold-orb’d orange grows ;” 


but rather a land of storms, where everything is on the vastest 
scale, and most appalling aspect ; where bare rugged mountains, 
as if dragged up from the central fires of the earth, reach to the 
sky, whose snow-covered tops seem like far-off clouds; where the 
winds rage like wild beasts, and the 

“Useful trouble of the rain” 


is there changed into and called “a torment ;” where the lightning 
like burning arrows split the rocks asunder, and the thunders, loud 
and awful, are never forgotten by those who have once heard them, 
and seen the desolation and death which occurin the region where 
they prevail. And the soil, as may be supposed, was not, ex- 
cepting in the deep-sheltered valleys, very genial, for the earth, 





* One of the early traditions of the Peruvians was that Manco Khapac and 
Mama Oello first came from the Lake of Titicaca. 
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for the most part, excepting its defiant mountains, looks like a 
poor distracted thing—bare, shrivelled, and hard; and yet this 
was the new land first added to our ancient kingdom, There 
were some fruitful valleys sheltered from the storms and heats, 
and rapid changes, to intense, deadly cold; but, for the most 
part, it was not a land of promise, or a place to sit down in and 
enjoy life. But it was thickly populated with a people further 
advanced in the industrial arts than the Peruvians; a people, 
however, whose moral degradation was such that it would pollute 
the very air to mention it. On that account they were of course 
easily overcome. It was not difficult to.“ conquer” such a people, 
in the restricted sense of conquering ; but it was anything but 
easy to conquer the difficulties of the way from Keusco to 
Titicaca: to bridge the great rents in the mountains, provide 
water in the hard barren plains, and sheiter for many thousands 
of men and animals from the prevailing storms, aud to maintain 
a constant communication with the imperial city. It was any- 
thing but easy to teach these people the laws of the Incas, estab- 
lish their household customs, and teach the practice of house- 
hold virtues, and the royal language as well; but all this that 
one man did in his own reign. This was a bloodless conquest, 
as were nearly all the early conquests of the first five or six 
Incas. In one case, a bog of considerable magnitude, greater 
than Chat Moss, intervened between the Inca and a warlike, 
numerous tribe, who held themselves secure against the re- 
forming forces of these Children of the Sun; for many a fierce 
battle was fought for the right of enslaving as many women as 
possible, and robbing as many men as they pleased, by the Andian 
savages ; but the Inca, anticipating the genius and practical skill 
of our own George Stephenson, prepared to carry a firm road 
over that bog, which he did, first by laying down a network of 
suckers, upon that a strong wicker-work of osiers, and then 
building on this a stone way some six feet broad, and a yard 
high. It was completed in an incredibly short time, notwith- 
standing its length, the Inca working at it with his own hands. 
And when the barbarous people on the other side saw the 
approach of those “ royal beavers,” they gave themselves up for 
lost. But they were pardoned, and saved ; and the “conquered” 
tribes kept that road in repair through three centuries, a symbol 
of their salvation, and a link which connected them with the 
city of their deliverance. The same result followed the bridging 
of the Apurimac, a river whose steep, precipitous banks are like 
walls, three hundred feet high. The dwellers on the opposite 
banks, in pure admiration and wonder, as at a miracle wrought 
by the sun, when they saw the Inca march across that river as if 
treading on the air, came and bowed down in adoration. 
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The conquests of the Incas were frequently consummated, 
and sometimes began, by a method altogether unique of exchang- 
ing one race with another from the respective territories occupied 
by each ; but always when the nature of the climate was in both 
instances the same. This was done when any symptom of 
revolt showed itself, or there was any difficulty in settling the 


country. 
If we would appreciate the government of the Incas, and 
know how 
“ By slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good,” 


and learn a few of the mighty things they did in the shortest 
possible time in bringing a given people into order, peace, quiet, 
and making them a wealth-producing people, we could not do 
better than propose to ourselves the imaginary peopling and 
governing of the Australias from Keusco instead of from London, 
and by the ancient Peruvians instead of by modern Europeans. 
The “conquest” of the colony of Victoria, for example—which 
has been trying to get itself governed for the last quarter of a 
century, and which is further from that desirable consummation 
at this moment than it has ever been—would have commenced, 
not with shooting down the aborigines, nor in stealing their 
lands, but in opening the hearts of those swarthy and repulsive- 
looking wretches, who, if not 


“ The hairy eclipse of a manhood divine,” 


were doubtless looked upon by us as only so many apes, and to 
be dealt with accordingly. They would have been treated by the 
Incas as men, and saved into men by a diviner nature stooping 
down to their level and raising them up to its own; their lands 
would have been secured to them ; and if, from lack of numbers 
or intelligence, it was beyond their power to cultivate those lands 
and make them yield their natural increase, that lack would 
have been supplied, but always holding the claims of the ori- 
ginal occupiers of the soil as pre-eminent, and calling it by their 
name. Under the beneficent rule of the Children of the Sun 
(the true Eliases of the West*), their numbers would have in- 
creased, their lands improved, and the peculiar nature of their 
wealth, whatever it might be, amplified a hundredfold. Their 





* The mission of the Baptist was to be as “ Elias,’ 7Acos the Sun. John 
was therefore the personification of the Sun’s power on earth, the idea being 
the same as that expressed subsequently by the Samaritans in regard to Peter 
ae viii. 10), “This man is the Great Power of God.”—Jnman’s Ancient 

‘aiths. 
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very climate—if that were needed—would have been changed | 
likewise. Indeed, a better country to illustrate the intelligence 
and power of the Incas could not be named than that of Austra- 
lian Victoria—the Miss Kilmansegg of all our colonies. It is 
rich in rolling grass plains, on which millions of wool-bearing 
animals thrive wondrously, but half the year it is burnt up with 
the fervent heat of an almost tropical sun, whilst at other times 
it is bathed in deep-water floods. Its gold-fields are numerous 
and rich, but lack of water makes the working of many of them 
unproductive. It could grow corn and wine and oil enough to 
supply itself and the entire continent of “New Holland,” and 
yet oftentimes wheat has been 40/. a ton, and wine impossible 
to any but the rich. Many times have upland farms and sta- 
tions been ravaged by spontaneous fires, and Melbourne its 
capital half sunk under irrepressible floods. The crumbs of 
gold which have fallen from rich diggers’ wash-pans, and left 
by them unsought in the soil, have been sought by thousands of a 
harmless, industrious race, who have been reviled and ill treated 
by a dominant people as those who might one day “ be too many 
for them ;” and at the time when Lord Elgin was hammering 
for the admission of Englishmen and English commerce at the 
gates of the Flowery Land, and forcing his way into it at the 
point of the sword, we were making each Chinaman who entered 
the golden gates of Victoria pay 10/. a-head for the privilege of 
helping to develop her riches. So that these four things—the 
preservation and increase of native races ; the increase of arable 
and pastoral cultivation ; the storing of and distribution of water ; 
the encouragement given to the settlement of new races, accom- 
panying that settlement with abundant means of protection—in 
every one of which instances we have signally failed, the Incas 
were supremely successful. In dealing with water, which may be 
either the obedient servant of man, or one of his direst despots, the 
Incas manifested a rare intelligence and a loving obedience to 
the common laws of nature and the dictates of common sense ; 
wherever any waste of it occurred, there was danger to be pro- 
vided against, as well as loss to be prevented ; and so they set 
bounds to it, and put it under bolt and lock and key. With all 
the march of art and science, and nearly four centuries in 
advance of experience, we have not yet reached the Incas in this, 
and indecision and incapacity still prevail in the councils of the 
golden colony, where the water-flood continues, not the’slave, but 
the master of man. These were the conquests of the Incas, and 
it was thus that Kcusco became the “joy of the whole earth ” 
—a city of palaces. 

All the works at the head of this article contain rich contri- 
butions to the study of the language of our ancient kingdom, and 
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people who have no written records of their own by which to vindi- 


cate themselves, will be collected, and that part of their history 


which we have at present will be better understood. Rivero, the 
only respectable and trustworthy antiquarian the modern repub- 
lican Peruvians ever had, associated with Dr. J. J. von Tschudi, has 
given us the best analysis, and Fray Honorio Mossi the best collec- 
tion of words and phrases, up to the present time. One of the best 
evidences we can produce of the scanty justice which has been done 
to the Incas and their rule, is to be found in the ignorance in 
which, comparatively speaking, we are still left of the language 
they employed. We are told in the Antiquedudes— 

“With respect to whatever analogy subsists between the words of 
the American languages and those of the old continent, that from 
between eight and nine thousand American words, one only could be 
found analogous in sense and sound to any word of any idiom of the 
old world, and that in two-fifths of those words it was necessary to 
violate the sound to find the same meaning.” 

A startling statement, which in all probability will not now 
hold good, since the philological labours of Messrs. Turner and 
Rigg, published by the Smithsonian Institute, have appeared. 
Again, it is declared by our authors that the Inca word for the 
Sun, Inti, unquestionably derives its origin from the Sanscrit 
root Indh, to shine, to burn, to flame, and which is identical 
with the East India word Jndra, the sun, which statement has 
been flatly contradicted by American philologists. Apart from 
these, and one or two other mivor questions of dispute, the 
analysis of the Qquichua and Moxo grammars will be found 
highly instructive. We are told that in the continent of South 
America—that is, from the Isthmus of Panama to Cape Horn— 
there may be found from two hundred and eighty to three 
hundred and forty languages, of which four-fifths are composed 
of idioms radically different, which may be true ; but the writer 
of this article has met with Indians at the equator, some of whose 
words and the construction of whose sentences were precisely 
identical with those of the desert of Atacama, the inland city 
of Chuquisaca, and the silver mountains of Potosi. The 
grammars of the Moxo and Qquichuan languages are not difficult 
of access, and copies are to be found in the British Museum. 
The people speaking those languages were adjacent to each other, 
but there is a striking difference m the sense and sound of the 
languages they spoke. Thus the Qquichuan has a complete 
declension formed by means of certain particles placed after 
the noun, while the Moxo has strictly no declension, and is 
obliged to form the cases by a periphrasis ; as, for instance, in 
the dative, which is often formed by the aid of the future tense 
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of the substantive verb. Again, the Qquichua has primitive 
personal nouns, and also possessive pronouns quite distinct from 
the personal, and these are always inseparable from the noun, 
and always placed after it, or if used in the conjunction of a verb, 
they take the place of a personal pronoun to the verb. The 
Moxo has primitive personal pronouns identical with the 
possessives, and always placed before the word used. The 
Qquichua has a system of numbers so complete that any arith- 
metical quantity can be expressed by them; while the Moxo 
has but four numbers—ete one, api two, mopo three, triahiri 
four ; for five and all beyond it, the number must be expressed 
by a periphrasis. The Qquichua language has a very perfect 
form of conjunction, and the moods and tenses are more 
complete than in many of the most cultivated languages 
of the Old World; while the Moxo has only a single mood, 
the indicative and two forms of tenses—one for the present and 
past, and the other for the future, which last is at times 
made to serve in place of an imperative also. ‘These few but 
striking differences sufficiently show that these two neighbouring 
idioms are both primitive, and do not proceed from the same 
root.* We have mentioned thus prominently the Moxo in con- 
nexion with that of the language of Cuzco, because the people of 
Moxo were among some of the most advanced of the tribes con- 
quered by the Incas, and whose works of art in modelling, 
carving, and hammering, were of exceeding beauty, and their 
grammar is one of the few which have been reduced to writing. 
With the mention of one or two other peculiarities of the 
Qquichua grammar, and a few of its striking words, we must 
close our allusions to the ancient language of Keusco. In writing 
two verbs, they conjugated both through all their forms, so that 
one single word expressed three or four ideas at once. Then a 
double form of the first person plural exists in the personal and 
possessive pronouns. The first is used when a person includes 
in the discourse himself and all others present connected either 
casually or necessarily with the subject; the second is used 
when a certain number is excluded from the action of which the 
speaker treats. These two forms are called the inclusive and 
exclusive plural, and are repeated in the verb, if not also in the 
substantive. Besides these two plurals, there are a species of 
concrete duals, as well as of exact duals, formed by means of 
affixes, which, united to a substantive, signify the object or per- 
son designated by the substantive, with the part or member 
which most naturally belongs to it, or him; for example, cosa 
in Qquichua, is a husband, and the affix ntin, including the idea 





* “ Antiqiiedades Peruanas,” cap. quinto. 
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of union. Cosantin means a husband with his wife; Hacha 
is a tree; hachantin a tree with its roots. Again, another 
singularity is found in that women use different pronouns to 
those used by men. A brother, speaking of his sister, says 
panay, my sister; while a sister, desirous of expressing the same 
thing, says Rafiay, my sister; so a sister, speaking of a brother, 
says huanquey, my brother, while to indicate the same person, 
the brother says wocsimasiy-huauquey, my brother; a father 
says churiy, my son; and the mother says karihuahuay, my 
son; the father says to his daughter, wswsiy, my daughter ; the 
mother calls her huarma-huahuay, my daughter ; and similar 
differences run through and distinguish all the social relations 
of life, and even distinguish if an uncle speaks according to his 
connexion on the paternal or maternal side.* 

We may cite a few expressive words and phrases of common 
use in Keusco, taken as they occur to our recollection. Pacha, 
the world or the universe, supplied them with many words sig- 
nificant of the beginning and end of time, the use and abuse of 
time, and the flight of time; the material and the spiritual 
world ; man in his moral and physical state, and his relation to 
the universe. And they had three words in which pacha played 
the chief part, which signify “He that hath power to forgive 
sins.” Gold, ccori, played as important a part in their proverbs 
and poetry as in our own, though with a vast iricrease of the 
power of inflections over our own, and with two notable exceptions: 
they had no word for false gold till after the Spanish conquest, 
nor could it by the aid of any fancy be made to stand for poison.t 
They also spoke of a golden age, a golden deed, a golden character, 
and one who was worth his weight in gold. The dog was ex- 
pressive of similar attributes, as our own word “ You speak of 
me,” is one of their phrases, “and treat me as if I were a dog.” 
The lion, pwma, was noble and honoured ; and they had an ani- 
mating shout with which to cheer one another at work: “O 
brave and lion-hearted workman.” Ripe fruit was associated 
with wisdom and wise men. The bloom of flowers expressed 
their admiration of fair and beautiful girls. The dawn of the 
day was the joy of hope, whilst the troubles of the heart were 
the clouds and darkness of night. The heavens as well as the 
earth supplied them with many and mighty words. The acapanu, 





* “ Antiq. Peruanas,” cap. v. 


+ There is thy gold, worse poison to men’s souls ; 
Doing more murders in this loathsome world 
Than all these poor compounds thou mayst not sell. 
I sell thee poison: thou hast sold me none. 
Rom. and Juliet, iv. 1. 


[Vol. XC. No. CLXXVII.]—New Sznigs, Vol. XXXIV, No. I. L 
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or fleecy clouds of the morning, as well as the early dew, pic- 
tured for them the fleeting nature of all earthly and merely 
human joys, or human strengths; whilst high noon was the 
quiet power and perfection of a constant mind. Two words ex- 
pressed a threat of some force: “I will give thee such a blow as 
shall make thee see stars in daylight.” Pampa, the plain—the 
field; and the former gave rise to many words expressive of 
great humour, shrewdness, cleverness, and ability, as well as the 
lowest social degradation. They had also learnt from their hard 
work and constant industry, that which all true and great work 
teaches all true learners, and they had a saying, “That our faults 
choke our virtues as weeds choke the corn.” This was the foun- 
dation of their patience, their indomitable perseverance, their 
perfect obedience, and their childlike trust; and they culti- 
vated virtue as sedulously as they cultivated the soil, and knowing 
the one was as hard to clear, and as difficult to keep clean, as the 
other was to gain, and keep, and increase. We also come across 
huamppar, a triangle ; acllu, learned in languages—Kallu (or 
Kalyu, rather, for all these words are spelt in Spanish by the 
Peruvian lexicographers), the sagacious inventive man. Many 
words were constructed out of certain common sounds, as keatata- 
tani, .the chattering of the teeth; sicciccicihini, to tickle; 
cunununan, to thunder; satca, sharp; whilst to love was 
munani; a kiss, muchani ; and a babbler was a stmi sapa. 

Our own language has adopted a few of these words, as guina, or 
quinine, the famous Peruvian bark, which perhaps has cured more 
sick men than all the medicines of the royal pharmacopeia put 
together ; Inca, charqui, or rather chharqui, sun-dried meat ; 
which is also a malediction: “ May you, or may I be consumed ;” 
pampa, puma ; sorochi, air sickness ; paco, or alpuca ; vicutia 
llama, and guanuco, huanu, or guano, and coca. 

It remains to be asked,* and the question is one which cannot 
be answered with any satisfaction, except to those who have 
already attempted the answer for themselves; how it was that 
a people with such a nationai life, such natural defences, who were 
capable of such works as we have described, whose palaces were 
strongholds, and who had an army of more than fifty thousand 
men, that could be moved at a single call, fell, as water falls that 
is spilt on the ground, and which cannot be gathered up again, 
before a mere handful of men, not more than seventy in number, 





* This article has exceeded its limits, or we had intended to refer to the col- 
lection of laws cited above, as also to more than one metropolitan police regu- 
- lation, which would in themselves suffice to prove that a people so governed 
must have been a people easily conquered, as they were already a prey to those 
who ruled over them, 
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who having surprised the usurper Atahuallpa, at Cassamarca, 
and despatched him with a bowstring, after a reasonable amount 
of Spanish treachery, seized upon the sacred city of Kcusco, 
possessed themselves in a few months of. the national treasure, 
which had taken centuries to accumulate, made themselves 
masters of the empire, and turned all its subjects into.slaves. 
The simple truth will be found to be that the Spaniards, in 
obedience to the greatest of their Incas since Manco Khapac, 
were received as superior beings, whom that Inca, aware of their 
approach, commanded should be obeyed. When Huayna the 
Great, the twelfth Inca, heard of the navigation of the sea by 
those Viracochas, as they ‘called the Spaniards, those sea gods, 
he believed in the happy fulfilment of a prophecy which up to 
that time he had affected to treat with disdain. It had been 
long given out among the Amautas—or magi, and the priests— 
that the twelfth Inca would be the last to sit on the throne of 
Manco Khapac, and that another and a greater people would 
come and take away their name and nation. We know that 
these prophets of evil, who during the later years of Huayna 
Khapac’s reign, at every sacrifice, always found the kidneys in the 
wrong place, and the heart of the sacrificial lamb where the liver 
should be, greatly disapproved of the scepticism of Huayna, of 
his military conquests, of his marriage with a second love-wife, 
not his sister—the Queen of Quito—whilst his Queen in Keusco 
yet lived, and, above all, his division of the kingdom between 
Atauhuallpa, the son of his Quito love, and Huascar, the legiti- 
mate heir to the realm; and that these priests of the Sun con- 
tinued to fill the air with portents, and the kingdom with rumours, 
which were aimed at Huayna and his new court at the Equator. 
We also know how Huayna Khapac fulfilled his own prophecy, 
that he was in advance of all his predecessors in physical know- 
ledge, and the great roads which he constructed attest his skill 
and power, and that, unhappily for him, he made the mistake of 
thousands of magnanimous minds, by inferring that the possession 
of superior knowledge is an evidence of superior goodness, and of 
amore exalted nature. He had spanned the mountains, and 
brought Quito as near to Keusco as Keusco was once to the 
Apurimac; but these white and bearded men of noble mien, 
who could control the elements, make pathways in the 
seas, and thunder leap from their hands, were, he knew, 
as superior to him as he was to the meanest of his vassals, 
So, when his end drew near, he called his chief men ‘toge- 
ther, as was the royal custom, and gave them a valedictory 
address, which in this instance was more like that of Moses . 
to the children of Israel (see Deut. xxxiii,) than anything else 
in history. And what Moses said of Joseph, so did Huayna the 
La 
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Great speak of the Spaniards. The words are reported by 
Francisco Lopez de Gomara, cap. 115, who says that Prince 
‘-Huascar told them to Hernando de Soto, one of the first of the 
conquistadores, and afterwards governor of Florida, and that the 
prince declared them to be his father’s very words. They were 
these :— 

“For many years I have known by revelation from our Father, that 
after the reign of twelve of his sons as Incas, there shall come a people 
new and unknown in these parts, who shall conquer this kingdom, 
and many other kingdoms, and subject them to their rule. I suspect 
that these are they of whom we have heard sailing on our seas. They 
will be a valiant people, and much better than ourselves. Now I 
know that in me is completed the number of the twelve Incas, and I 
tell you that in a few years after I have gone these people will come, 
and accomplish all that our Father has said; they will conquer our 
kingdom and become its kings. I command you, therefore, that you 
obey them in all things as being superior to yourselves. Their laws 
will be better than our laws, their arms more powerful than our arms. 
And now be at peace, I go to rest with my Father Sun, who calls me 
to himself.” 


And after saying these words he died, in the year A.D. 1525, 
having reigned fifty years. He also commanded that his heart 
should be buried in Quito, and his body “they might carry to 
Keusco.” He was the first of all the Incas whose last days were 
not ended in the holy city. 

“T remember,”’ says the Inca historian, in his Comentarios Reales, 
cap. xxxii., very pathetically, “I remember one day hearing an old Inca 
speak of these things in the presence of my father, who asked him of 
the entrance of the Spaniards and how they had conquered the land so 
easily, and the Inca turned upon him in vexation, as if his people had 
been called cowards, and were only receiving the reward of their 
pusillanimity by being subjected to Spain, and after repeating the last 
words of Huayna Khapac, he said, ‘ Those words were our conquerors. 
They subjected us, and took from us our kingdom, and not the arms 
of the Spaniards ;’ giving us to understand that the last words of their 
kings were always held as binding upon them, but how much more 
those of a king like Huayna Khapac, whom they all so much adored.” 


And the people mourned for Huayna a whole year, and many 
were the servants and friends, men and women, who, not caring 
for this life since he had departed it, went down voluntarily with 
him into the grave, and many there were afterwards who lived 
to repent that they did not follow their example. 

There were other causes—apart from the unparalleled treachery 
of Pizarro and his followers—which helped the Peruvians in 
giving effect to the fatal words which had been pronounced, one 
of which was the growing jealousy subsisting between the rival 
courts of Quito and Kcusco; but that those words were the 
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primary cause of the overthrow of the Inca’s kingdom there can 
be little doubt. Towards the close of the seven years which 
intervened between the death of Huayna and the last deed 
which doomed his race, the dark night in which the thief comes 
had fallen upon the kingdom. 

Huascar, a weak and timid prince, moved by the court of 
Keusco, demanded homage of Atauhuallpa, and that Quito, 
instead of remaining a separate and independent kingdom, 
should be merged in that of the ancient kingdom as founded by 
Manco Khapac. For five years these brothers by the same: 
father, though having very different mothers, had lived and ruled 
in peace. But now, not to be subjected to the court of Keusco, 
and doubtless urged on by the dowager-queen and the descen- 
dants of the ancient Scyri, Atauhuallpa determined upon carry- 
ing war into the imperial city, and, by a successful stratagem, 
made himself master of Kcusco, and took Inca Huascar prisoner, 
A dreadful and bloody slaughter ensued, and nearly the whole 
family of Huascar, root and branch, was put to death, a few 
only escaping by flight. Probably it was from that time that 
his name, which with the letter w in the first part of it signified 
fortunate in war, was changed to what he has ever since been 
called, Atahuallpa, or a game cock, instead of Atauhuallpa. After 
that slaughter of the royal family, Atahuallpa retired on Cassa- 
marca, a mountain palace, midway between Kcusco and Quito, 
and a favourite resort of Huayna the Great. It was here that 
that strange interview occurred between Pizarro and his small 
band, and Atahuallpa, and where, although the usurper’s tents 
covered the slopes in thousands, not a single spear was lifted in his 
defence. Atahuallpa, who was never recognised as Inca—and it 
is one of the mistakes which confuses this history to persist in 
calling him by that title—might yet have hurled back the 
Spaniards as though they had been real, instead of metaphorical, 
froth of the sea, at the time that his commands were being carried 
out in bringing in the gold which was to ransom him from an 
ignominious death, despatched secret instructions to his favourite 
general, Chilicuchima, to advance with an army of rescue. But 
the Curaca of Cassamarca, a strict royalist, and an Inca himself, 
betrayed the secret to Pizarro, and, as we now know, Atahuallpa 
was condemned to be burnt alive for that meditated escape 
from the grasp of his kidnappers. He was considerately saved 
from so horrible a death by consenting to turn Christian ; and, 
according to those terms, they having baptized him in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, put a 
bow-string round his neck and garrotted him. And they buried 
him in the little wooden church, which they hammered together 
on the plain of Cassamarca, and the Spaniards followed him to 
the grave, weeping with one eye, while they kept watch with 
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the other over the golden ransom which had come in for 
Atahuallpa’s life. And then they sat down and counted, and 
found it to be some nine millions one hundred and six thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars; but that also included the 
plate found in the palace of Cassamarca. 

It is given but to few to be able to write in a single sentence 
the history of a people which, at the same time, shall be true, 
graphic, and startling. It has been left to Mr. Helps to accom- 
plish this, in words which none will forget who have travelled 
through the land they refer to, and who have mixed personally 
with the descendants of “the gentle, patient, delicate, people,” 
which his chisel, rather than his pencil, has so faithfully described. 

“When thinking of the different life they led before and after the 
conquest, it seems as if the fate of the whole race might be compared 
to that of some beautiful and graceful maidens, who, on some fatal 
festal day, had playfully ranged themselves in exquisite order to support 
on their heads, as living caryatides, a slight weight of fruit and flowers, 
which had all of a sudden hardened into marble, and crushed them 
under it.” * 


We have been told, with much circumstantiality, by recent 
travellers in Peru, that the descendents of the Children of 
the Sun are preparing to regain and re-establish their ancient 
kingdom. As well may we expect the dwellers in Houndsditch or 
those of the Jews’ quarter in Rome and the purlieus of Madrid, 
to restore the dynasty of Solomon. The last stand they made, 
eighty years ago, was when the bravest of their number was 
pulled to pieces in the plaza of Kcusco, and when he, and his 
wife and children, with many of their near relations, having first 
had their tongues cut out, and thrown to the dogs, and in the 
presence of the whole of ‘‘ Jndiada” gave themselves up as for- 
saken by gods and men. When the story of Tupac Amaru shall 
be told, it will then be seen how never again shall any of Inca 
race or blood “ return to reign.” You can still hire an Indian to 
run a message from Potosi to the Pacific coast, all the way on 
foot, a distance, there and back, as he would go, of more than 
fifteen hundred miles, for a few dollars. The native subjects of 
that singular government, calling itself the Republic of Bolivia, 
still pay the poll tax imposed by the Spanish monarchy, which it 
professes to have ignominiously expelled ; while the native races 
of the regions of the Chinchona forests are still used as beasts of 
burden, to convey the quinine-yielding barks to market, a distance, 
in some cases, of more than two hundred miles. And it cannot 
be denied that the worship of the Sun and Pachacamac has alto- 
gether been superseded by that of the mother of Christ—that the 
Pope has taken the place of the Inca, and alien bishops, priests, 





* “Span, Cong.” iii. 209. 
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and Levites that of the curacas, amautas, and qquipucamayus, 
and the people love to have it so. And although the mark of 
the slave chain, which galled the limbs of the Peruvians for 
nearly three centuries, has more than skinned over, yet the iron 
entered too deeply into their souls, and in the language of the 
wise woman of ‘l'ekoah they are, as a nation, but so much “water 
spilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered up again.” 


ee 
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1. An Address on the Connexion of Church and State. 
Delivered at Sion College on February 15th, 1868. By 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Second Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


2. The Social Influences of the State Church. By Epwarp 
MrALL. London: Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie Street. 1867. 


3. The Times, Wednesday, May 6th, 1868. (Report of the 
Church and State Meeting at St. James’s Hall.) 


4, Essays on Church Policy. Edited by the Rev. W. S, Cay, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


T is a fact which does not admit of serious question, and one 
which presses itself every day with greater force on the 
attention of political observers, that the public mind, both in 
this country and in other countries, has been awakened at last to 
that ingenuous scepticism which in politics, as in every other 
pursuit, is the first condition of true philosophical inquiry. 
Doubt is the parent of certainty, the precursor of knowledge. 
Those who accept theories upon trust and as traditions, without 
doubting and testing and inquiring, can never attain to truth. 
And this is the case not only in physical science, but in morals, 
in politics, in religion. It is the most hopeful sign of our time 
that the sceptical and critical spirit, which has accomplished so 
much in the field of speculative labour, has begun to leaven the 
heavy inanimate irrational mass of political theory. We have 
worshipped constitutional fetishes too long; we are asked to 
give a reason for our faith; and so we are led first to doubt, 
then to test and examine, to prove, to reject, to modify, to re- 
create. Henceforward we shall take nothing upon trust in 
yor science, no more than we do in physical science. 
e shall not maintain institutions merely because they are 
venerable or inoffensive; we shall not accept theories of 
government merely because they have the sanction of great 
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names. We place every institution and every theory upon trial. 
If they commend themselves to reason, they must be good, and 
we shall retain them ; if not—why, let them go, though they 
be sanctified with the dust of centuries, and though a whole 
Walhalla of statesmen had witnessed in their favour. 

This seems to be, so for as we can discern it, the spirit of 
the time, which turns a keen impartial gaze upon political 
problems, and is the more likely to succeed in solving them in 
that it has no unreasoning faith in any common method. There 
are, to be sure, here and there, many Conservatives, and not a 
few Liberals, who still shift about in the old grooves of thought 
and action, and dimly hope to work wonders still with old 
constitutional spells out of which life and meaning have gone 
long ago. But the popular mind, in the main, is in the sceptical 
state: it is open to argument and evidence, and ready to be 
convinced. One by one the ancient institutions of England 
must come before this High Court without appeal and be judged 
there according to their fruits. Among the first, perhaps the 
very first, that will so be summoned to judgment is the Church 
of England. The Irish Branch of the Anglican Establishment, 
to borrow a phrase much affected by the champions of Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland, is already at the bar of the great national 
tribunal—rather, we may say, the doom has already gone forth 
against it. And, however politiciansmay blink the fact, we 
cannot but regard the successful assault the Irish Church mo- 
nopoly as a pregnant omen of far wider-changes. “It resembles,” 
as Macaulay has remarked in a similar case, “an action of eject- 
ment brought for a single farm with the view of trying the title 
to a large estate.” Mr. Gladstone’s Suspensory Bill has brought 
into court the entire case of religious Establishments, and the 
substantial issue cannot be long evaded. We are not desirous, 
indeed, to see the question of Establishment prematurely raised 
in Parliament. Popular opinion is ripening, but slowly ; and it 
would be rash to pluck the fruit before its time. It is, however, 
precisely at the present stage in the development of the question, 
when people have ceased to believe very fiercely in the worth of 
State Churches, and yet have not made up their minds to disturb 
the Church as it exists in England, that a temperate examination 
of the theory of the connexion between Church and State as it 
has been variously expounded, an impartial estimate of the value 
of the arguments for and against the union, and an attempt to 
apply to the relations between religion and the State the philo- 
sophical principles of government, seem likely to command atten- 
tion, to arouse investigation, and to develope just views on this 
important subject. 

The champions of the Irish Church, indeed, in opposing Mr. 
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Gladstone’s policy, have taken such high ground, they have so 
boldly thrown down the gauntlet and challenged those who are 
inimical to the Irish Establishment to carry their principles to 
the logical conclusion, that we feel bound to meet them and to 
accept the challenge. What was called “a great Church-and- 
State meeting” took place at St. James’s Hall on the 5th of 
May. The audience was chiefly composed of excited clergymen, 
and the speakers were mostly dignitaries of the Church. The 
doctrines that were there set forth were of a somewhat startling 
character :— 

“Tf it is the duty of the nation,” said the Bishop of Oxford,* “as a 
nation having a conscience, to select that which it believes to be the 
true form of worship, and the true teaching, and to provide them for 
her people, how can it be an insult to the people of Ireland that Eng- 
land provides that which she believes to be the truth and God’s way 
of salvation ?” 


The hypothesis to which we are thus asked to assent, and which 
is made the foundation for the imposition on the Irish people of 
an alien Church, involves the whole question of religious Esta- 
blishments. We cannot let it pass without scrutiny. 

It is right that we should state, at the outset, that we are, and 
have ever been, hostile to the principles involved in the esta- 
blishment of religious corporations in connexion with the State. 
Of all the theories of Estgblishment that have been proposed, not 


xt 
“ 





* The same eminent and eloquent prelate indulged his audience with what 
he called a definition of Church Establishment and a statement of its case. 
Here it is. ‘It is important that you should remember what it is to have a 
Church established. Tt is not endowment that constitutes Establishment, for 
a religious body may be very richly endowed, and the State may most proper 
maintain those endowments without that body being in any sense established. 
The essence of Establishment I hold to be this, that the nation acknowledges 
that its subjects need religious teaching, and that, adopting a particular form 
of religion as that which it believes to be true, it authorizes the ministers of 
that particular form to teach in the name of the State as well as of the Church. 
Now, if so, it follows as a necessary corollary that no Christian State can have 
an established religion except it believes that that religion is taught in purity 
of doctrine and in conformity with the will of God, and that it is the best that 
can be got for the people. This puts altogether aside the establishing of two 
or three different kinds of religious teaching. (Hear.) It also puts aside the 
argument that because in a particular province of the common country those 
who are willing to use the services provided by the Church are in a local 
minority, it is therefore an injustice to maintain for the whole nation what the 
nation believes to be the depository of truth, (Hear, hear.) Now, I say that 
to maintain such an Establishment is of infinite importance to the State, because 
it tends to raise the whole department of government from the low Desverey 
and Verges level up to the high ministration of the Almighty’s will, and instea 
of its being an advance in civilization for an old Christian nation to throw off 
or weaken its Establishment, it is a piece of the simplest retrogression.” 
Truly this is the spirit of the Scripture; “ Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo !” 
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one has been supported by a cogent argument, and on our prin- 
ciples of civil government, it is impossible to frame a scheme 
for the union of Church and State that can bear the most cursory 
examination. There are indeed a few subsidiary arguments in- 
sisted upon by the advocates of a State Church which are not 
without their force; and in their proper place we shall assign to 
these whatever weight may be fairly claimed for them. But it is 
the part of the statesman and the political theorist to strike a 
balance of advantages and countervailing evils, and in the matter 
of religious Establishments we find it difficult to conceive how any 
intelligent and unprejudiced mind can ignore the alarming pre- 
ponderance of the latter. While we are firmly convinced, how- 
ever, of the inexpediency of the connexion between Church and 
State, we hope to be able to estimate impartially, and to exhibit 
clearly (though with necessary brevity), the skilful and elaborate 
processes of reasoning by which many eminent men have en- 
deavoured to maintain the theory of Establishment, and to defend 
the practical application of that theory in our own country. 

What the State is, what its sphere and its duties, are primary 
questions that must precede every political inquiry. In the 
pages of this Review the theory identified with the great name of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt has been recently enforced, and it is for 
this reason the less needful to dwell upon these definitions, It 
is enough to state concisely that the theory of Von Humboldt 
defines the function of the State to be simply the maintenance 
of security as the necessary condition of the free development of 
individual character. In determining, therefore, whether the 
interference of the State (that is, the executive body to which 
administration is delegated by the community) is in each parti- 
cular instance justifiable, we must inquire how far the action of 
the State in the given direction is likely to promote security, and 
next how far individual freedom is likely to be curtailed by that 
action. When we have ascertained these results we shall be in 
@ position to decide whether the freedom of the individual is or 
is not more shut in, on the one side, by the intervention of 
government, than it is enlarged, on the other side, by the increase 
of security. Wherever the State or the law interferes there is of 
necessity a restriction of liberty, and thus it is obvious that if the 
security aimed at by the action of the State is not, in any parti- 
cular case, attained by that action, or if it may be attained by 
other means, in that case the intervention of government is 
mischievous, Such we regard as the proper limitations of the 
function of the State, 

It is not so easy to define the nature and function of the 
Church. The word is used by orthodox writers generally in 
three senses. The religious body which is in exclusive con- 
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nexion with the State in any community is known sometimes as 
the church of that country: as the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, the Russian Church ; sometimes again the 
word is used simply as a synonyme for sect, as the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Anglican Church, the Presbyterian Churches, 
the Unitarian Churches, The word is employed, lastly, within 
various limits, to denote the whole Christian community. Much 
confusion arises from the transmutation of these various senses of 
the word in the arguments of divines: it is only too easy to 
glide from the first interpretation to the last. Wherever we use 
the word church, without special reference to the Anglican Esta- 
blishment, we mean simply a religious community with which the 
State can deal as an organized body. 

We now come to those phrases which are employed especially 
in the question under discussion. What is Establishment ? 
What is Endowment? What is the union between Church and 
State? Here we meet with almost endless diversity of definition. 
Without trenching upon an examination of the various theories of 
Establishment, we may notice in this place a few of the most con- 
spicuous definitions of the current phrases we have named. Ac- 
cording to Hooker, the Church is the embodiment of the national 
life, acting in the religious sphere, as the State is the same em- 
bodiment, acting in secular sphere. The clergy therefore are 
public servants, in the same sense as the judges and ministers 
of State. Establishment, or the control of the religious element 
by the political, and the influence of the former over the latter, and 
Endowment, or the maintenance of the clergy by public revenues, 
follow as a matter of course from this view. [In Hooker’s view, 
the connexion of Church and State is not an artificial institu- 
tion, but a condition of the State’s existence. That the national 
life should be embodied in its spiritual as well as its secular 
function, he did not for an instant presume to doubt. But 
the lapse of a century showed a singular change in ideas 
of public policy. When we pass from Hooker to Warburton, 
we discover that these transcendental conceptions of the State and 
the Church have disappeared, and have left a few plain notions 
of the eighteenth century type. Endowment is the payment of 
a body of public servants for the performance of certain duties. 
Establishment is the selection of the ministry of a particular sect 
to perform these duties under the control of the secular authority. 
The connexion of Church and State includes these three duties 
of government: the payment, the selection, and the control. 
From Warburton to Paley it is but a step. “A religious Esta- 
blishment,” says the latter philosophical divine, “comprehends 
three things: a clergy or an order of men secluded from other pro- 
fessions to attend upon the offices of religion ; a legal provision for 
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the maintenance of the clergy; and the confining of that pro- 
vision to the teachers of a particular sect of Christianity.” The 
last point is one that has been much disputed. Sir G. C. Lewis 
agrees very closely with the general tenor of Paley’s argument, 
but adds some qualifications to the foregoing definition. 

“ By the Establishment of a religion,” he says, “ we understand not 
merely that it is endowed, but that it has received from the State 
certain political privileges (e.g., that its prelates have a seat in one of 
the Houses of Parliament; that its members have an exclusive right 
of admission to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, &c.), that it 
has a legal precedence of other persuasions, and that its clergy are raised 
above the clergy of any other denomination, not only by the endow- 
ment, but also by their civil position.” 

Dr. Chalmers seems to make Establishment a synonyme for 
endowment. “ We should assume,” he says “as the basis of our 
definition for a religious Establishment, or as the essential pro- 
perty by which to characterize it—a sure legal provision for its 
ministrations.” More modern theologians run into quite the 
opposite extreme. According to Dean Stanley,* the essence of 
Establishment is not endowment, nor the secular power of the 
clergy, nor the constant interference of the State ; it is made up 
of two principles: “The first is, that the State should recognise 
and support some religious expression of the community ; the 
second, that this religious expression should be controlled and 
guided by the State. These two elements are inseparable, and 
must be attacked and defended together.” Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies, in like manner, contends that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Establishment, and its greatest advantage, is the supre- 
macy of the secular power. 

Coleridge, as is well known, in defining an Establishment, left 
out of sight the religious element altogether. The word “Church ” 
he rightly considered ambiguous and misleading. The essence 
of Establishment he held to be the setting apart of a certain 
portion of the property of the State as a common fund—a 
“nationalty,” as he terms it—for the advancement of moral and 
intellectual culture. The adminis.ration of this fund is entrusted 
on certain conditions to a body of men set apart for that duty 
peculiarly, for a clergy, in fact, or clerisy, which may or may not 
be connected with a religious sect. The connexion between 
Church and State is therefore, according to Coleridge, merely the 
development of one of the essential functions of government. 

The theory which Mr. Gladstone set out with, in his celebrated 
work, “The State in its Relations with the Church,” published 





* “ Address at Sion College,” page 4. 
T “Essays on Church Policy,” page 104, 
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thirty years ago, is still simpler than any of the former in its 
definition of Establishment. The State, possessing a moral per- 
sonality, is bound like an individual to accept, and witness to, 
religious truth ; and therefore the State, having chosen a creed 
according to its conscience, is bound to subordinate the laws to 
the interests and demands of that creed. This subordination is 
Establishment. 

It is needless to cite further examples of the variety of defi- 
nition which perplex the student of this question. In our view, 
the meaning of the phrases employed is very clear. Establish- 
ment signifies the countenance given by the State to one religious 
sect or many, and the consequent control exercised by the State 
over the internal affairs of the favoured community. Endow- 
ment is the payment of the clergy of a religious sect for the 
discharge of their ministerial functions, whether that payment 
take the shape of a direct stipend, or be secured by such a 
national reserve as has been set apart in the English tithes. 
The union of Church and State is complete, when the State thus 
selects, maintains, pays, and governs a religious community, as part 
of the system of government. . 

In recent debates upon the status of the Irish Church, and 
the changes proposed by Mr. Gladstone, some eminent persons 
have affected to find a difficulty in the common use of the words 
“Disestablishment” and “ Disendowment.” The Bishop of 
London at St. James’s Hall, and the Dean of Westminster in 
the preface to his Sion College Address, have professed to be 
thus perplexed at the ambiguity and want of thoroughness in 
the language used with reference to the Liberal policy in the 
House of Commons. We can scarcely believe, we confess, in 
this bewilderment. These sagacious divines are quite right when 
they assert that the disendowment of the Church proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone is not an absolute disendowment; but they are 
scarcely justified in adding that the disestablishment urged by 
him is not an absolute disestablishment. Dr. Stanley protests 
that if any property be left to the Church of Ireland, if even it be 
allowed to retain the Church buildings, and the concession be 
ratified by a new statute, there is a re-establishment, not a dis- 
establishment. How, we may ask, does this quibble agree with 
the dean’s definition of Establishment, “that the State shall 
recognise, support, and control some religious expression of the 
community ?” 

Disestablishment, the removal of all direct support and favour 
and control from the Church, is an operation which the State 
can perform at once and finally. It would be desirable, no 
doubt, to be able to disendow with equal rapidity and complete- 
ness. But in practical politics it is usually difficult to advance 
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except by way of compromise, and it may be necessary to dismiss 
the Churches, that are now in any degree established, from their 
connexion with the State, leaving them at the same time con- 
siderable pecuniary advantages. If any one has a right to com- 
plain of a compromise like this, it is certainly not Dr. Stanley or 
Dr. Tait. And, as far as the advocates of disestablishment are 
concerned, they will no doubt be content to have emancipated 
the State from the trammels of a sectarian connexion which has 
been a fertile source of inequalities and favouritism, of arrogance 
on the one hand, and jealousy on the other. It is not the wealth 
of the Churches that we seek, but our own freedom. 

On whatever grounds Church Establishments may be defended 
now, it is certain that they had their origin in the paternal 
theory of government. In ancient times society was organized 
exclusively in accordance with this theory. The speculations of 
philosophers, and the practice of statesmen alike tended to the 
same end. Everything was to be done for the people, nothing 
by the people. Whether the community possessed monarchical, 
or aristocratical, or democratical institutions, the State- was ele- 
vated to a far-reaching supremacy over the individual. The 
Republic of Plato, in the speculative world, and the Spartan 
Commonwealth, in the practical world, represent the extreme 
type of paternal government. The State is deemed to be an 
omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent power, that knows 

“ No high, no low, no great, no small : 
It fills, it bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


We cannot profess that even in our own time this dazzling 
theory has lost all its authority over susceptible imaginations. 
It is only thirty years since Mr. Gladstone, even at that time a 
conspicuous statesman, declared that “government occupies in 
moral, the place of 75 wav in physical science.” And there are 
many contemporary thinkers who assert for the State an almost 
boundless field of action. Few of these, however, include the 
cultivation of religion within the sphere of government; yet it 
would be easy to prove that on the paternal theory, the omission 
of the religious element from the duties of the executive cannot 
be justified. Wilhelm von Humboldt has shown very clearly 
how paternal government has always favoured Establishment. 


“ History shows us that all States have thought fit to avail them- 
selves of this source of influence [the religious principle], but with very 
different designs and in very different degrees. In the ancient nations 
it was perfectly interwoven with the political constitution ; it was, in 
fact, a grand guiding principle and essential pillar of the State organism, 
and hence all that I have observed of similar ancient institutions 
applies no less aptly to religion. When the Christian religion, instead 
of the earlier local deities of nations, taught men to believe in « 
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universal God of humanity, thereby throwing down one of the most 
dangerous barriers which sundered the different tribes of the great 
human family from each other, and when it thus succeeded in laying 
the foundation for all true human virtue, human development, and 
human union, without which enlightenment, and even science and 
learning, would have long and perhaps always remained the rare pro- 
perty of a few; it also directly operated to loosen the strong bond of 
connexion that of old existed between religion and the political con- 
stitution. But when afterwards the incursion of the barbarous 
tribes had scared enlightenment away, when a misconception of that 
very religion inspired a blind and intolerant rage for proselytism, and 
when at the same time the political form of States underwent such 
changes that citizens were transformed into subjects, and these not so 
much the subjects of the Staté as of the person in whom the govern- 
ment was vested; the solicitude for religion, its preservation and 
extension, was left to the conscientiousness of princes who believed it 
confided to their hands by God himself. In our times this prejudice 
has comparatively ceased to prevail, but the promotion of religion by 
laws and State institutions has been no less urgently recommended by 
considerations of internal security and of morality, its strongest 
bulwark. These then I regard as the principal distinctive epochs in 
the history of religion as a political element, although I am not pre- 
pared to deny that all these reasons, characteristic of each, and 
especially the last mentioned, have been co-operating throughout, 
while at each period doubtless one of them prevailed.” 


In England the connexion of Church and State commenced 
at the second stage, and originated in the second reason, indi- 
cated by Von Humboldt. The high pretensions of the Roman 
See in the Middle Ages modified the relation between religion 
and the State, and the religious awakening of the sixteenth 
century was used to transfer to the king the power of which the 
Pope had been deprived. 

Much that is at first sight obscure in the present position of 
the Anglican Church, many of its vices and defects, may be 
explained by an examination of its origin and growth. ‘The 
Church of England (says Dr. Arnold) bears, and always has 
borne, the marks of her birth. The child of royal and aristocratic 
selfishness and unprincipled tyranny, she has never dared to 
speak boldly to the great, but has contented herself with lec- 
turing the poor.” ‘This is only too true; yet there is a truth to 
be weighed and reckoned on the other side also. It is impossible 
for an institution wholly evil to have endured, or to have been 
tolerated, for centuries. There was a time to which we may 
look back with gratitude in the history of England, when the 
Church did a great and a holy work, when it fostered the light 
of learning in the midst of savagery and darkness, when it 
inspired slavery with hope, and curbed the brutality of tyrannic 
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feudalism, when it was the new birth of the democratic principle, 
and witnessed to the unity of the race. But Churchmen would do 
well to remember that the Church of those days was in a great 
measure a free Church, and that the good it accomplished was 
done in spite of, and not by means of the secular power. From 
the time that the State became supreme over the English Church, 
its power for good decayed, its influence declined, its adherents 
dwindled. No royal authority, exercised by Jameses and 
Charleses and Georges, whom honest men detested or despised, 
could maintain the exclusive privileges, and still less the moral 
predominance of a religion that was identified with a government 
practically immoral. One by one the legislative outworks of 
Anglican ascendancy were levelled, until now there remains only 
the imposing shell of the ancient fortress, mounted with dummy 
guns and manned with puppets. 

The royal supremacy which was established by Henry VIIL, 
and exercised in its plenitude by Edward VI. and Elizabeth, is 
extolled by modern defenders of Establishment as the highest 
advantage in the connexion between Church and State; and 
this not that they retain the least vestige of the old faith that 
God had directly and personally entered into a covenant with 
the king, and set him to defend and rule his Church. They 
know of course, as everybody else knows, that the supremacy of 
the sovereign in matters spiritual, as well as in matters temporal, 
isa purely constitutional fiction. They know, none better, that the 
real head of the Church in our day is the man that is also the head 
of the State, the Prime Minister, the creature of a Parliamentary 
vote, and the instrument of a Parliamentary majority. The 
First Minister of the Crown may be an “old heathen,” or a 
schismatic of any sort; he is at least certain to be elected by a 
Legislature in which those whom the orthodox are wont to call 
heretics or infidels, Romanists, Jews, and indifferentists, are very 
powerful, perhaps even predominate. The Crown, that is to say 
the Minister who represents the will of a non-sectarian House 
of Commons, makes the bishops and nominates to a large pro- 
portion of the Church patronage of the kingdom. The bishops 
and archbishops themselves are hemmed in on every side by the 
secular power, by authorities who are not bound themselves to 
profess any form of Christianity, and who do in many instances 
repudiate the doctrines of the Anglican Communion. The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, where the “careless 
Gallios” of the Bench decide on the most abstruse theological 
questions and the nicest points of discipline, has succeeded to 
the rights of GEcumenical Councils and Hierarchical Synods. In 
the Premier is now concentrated the highest administrative 
power in the Church, in the Privy Council the highest judicial 
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authority. The Episcopacy is but a costly pageant, impotent 
for good or evil ; Convocation is but a cumbrous and offensive 
absurdity. Under these conditions, even the clergy can hardly 
continue to believe in the divine legation of the king as head of 
the Church on earth, so they fall back on utilitarian arguments, 
which we shall presently have to consider. 

It was not always so. At one period in our history the clergy 
were a very powerful body in the State. In the House of Lords 
the bishops and mitred abbots outnumbered the secular peers ; 
in the House of Commons the lower ranks of the clergy had a 
distinct and unquestioned right to representation. In the former 
case, however, the Reformation reversed the proportion of numbers 
between the spiritual and temporal lords. The mitred abbots 
disappeared, and their rich domains were partitioned among 
lucky courtiers, and went to found dukedoms and earldoms for 
the favourites of the Tudors. The temporal peerages multiplied, 
while only a third of the spiritual peerages were left untouched. 
Even at an earlier date, the political power of the clergy among the 
Commons had died out. From a selfish anxiety to avoid taking 
their share of the public burdens, they declined political duties 
altogether, and so were practically disfranchised. But the direct 
power that the Church thus lost or abandoned was more than 
compensated for by the strength it gained as a corporation in 
intimate uvion with the secular government. 

The Tudor princes used the Church as a formidable instrument 
of government. The Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity were 
employed by Elizabeth to crush the democratic principles of 
civil polity, which were encouraged by the theology of Geneva, 
and for the time Puritanism in Church and State was held in 
check, But the popular temper was unfavourable to absolutism 
in Church or State. The Puritans struggled manfully against 
James I., and were victorious over his son. Church and king 
had allied themselves to crush the spirit of freedom,* and Church 
and king fell together. Charles and Laud went to the same 
scaffold. 

The Restoration came and brought back episcopal and mo- 
narchical institutions, but the sceptical spirit became rife, and the 
royal authority was gradually weakened. Toleration, dimly com- 
prehended even by such men as Milton and Locke, waxed mighty 
in the eighteenth century ; and the ideas which Voltaire preached 





* Not that the Puritans any more than their oppressors understood what 
freedom really was. “‘ Both parties,” says Neal, the Puritan historian, “agreed 
too well in asserting the necessity of a uniformity of public worship, and of 
calling in the sword of the magistrate for the support and defence of the several 
principles, which they made an ill use of in their turns, as they could grasp the 
power into their hands.” 


[Vol. XC. No. CLXXVII.|—New Senuzs, Vol. XXXIV. No. I. M 
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with a fervid zeal had a potent influence over the minds even of 
those who abhorred his very name. The Anglican Church at 
this period became latitudinarian, for the character of the First 
and Second Georges was not favourable to the development of 
a very ardent piety among their clerical sycophants. The well- 
born now flocked back to the Church, and the Venetian oligarchy 
partitioned out the ecclesiastical patronage on the same princi- 

les as the political spoils. The clergy themselves regarded this 
intrusion with bitter feelings. “ Reckon upon it,” wrote War- 
burton to Hurd, “that Durham goes to some noble ecclesiastic. 
’Tis a morsel only for them.” “Our Grandees,” he added, 
“have at last found their way back into the Church. I only 
wonder they have been so long about it. But be assured that 
nothing but a new religious revolution, to sweep away the 
fragments that Henry VIII. left after banqueting his 
courtiers, will drive them out again. The inroad of the 
principle of toleration on the domain of the Church during 
the last century deprived the State of some of those specious 
arguments by which the connexion was long justified, and 
which we still occasionally hear from such men as the Bishop 
of Oxford. It became difficult, when once it was ad- 
mitted that Nonconformists had a just claim to the rights of 
citizenship, to insist on the paternal doctrine very strongly, or to 
call the Church the expression of the religious conscience of the 
nation. Indeed, from the date of the union with Scotland, when 
the Kirk was established, it was apparent that the State had set 
up two expressions of the national conscience side by side, and 
was endeavouring to perform the acrobatic feat of riding on both 
horses at the same time. It was not surprising that some 
awkward tumbles ensued. The Treaty of Union had acknow- 
ledged the right, always claimed by the Scottish people, of the 
congregations to a voice in the appointment of parochial minis- 
ters. The Anglican Church, however, detested the Kirk, and 
used its power to procure the violation of the privileges which the 
Act of Union had conferred on the Presbyterian congregations. 
The old system of patronage was restored, and hence arose a 
series of secessions which have reduced the Kirk of Scotland to the 
position of the Church of a minority. In 1738 the first secession 
took place, and the Associate Synod was founded ; twenty years 
after, there was a second secession, which founded the Relief 
Synod, These bodies were subsequently amalgamated and formed 
the United Presbyterian Church. Nearly a century later there 
occurred another and more disastrous schism. The great Dis- 
_— of 1843 founded the Free Church, which, with its synodi- 
cal organization and its overflowing Sustentation Fund, is one of 
the greatest triumphs of voluntaryism. 
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The Anglican Church looked on these Presbyterian troubles 
with indifference, if not complacency. But within its own 
domains a similar process of disintegration was working less 
openly but not less surely. The progress of Methodism was in 
itself a most remarkable phenomenon, and, when the influence of 
the emotional creed of Wesley and Whitfield began to wane, 
other sectarian organizations had their turn of success. The In- 
dependents (who were always opposed to the union of Church 
and State), the Baptists, and many smaller denominations, worked 
their way among the artisan class, and grew rapidly in the manu- 
facturing towns. Later, the Rationalist ideas, which partly were 
propagated by the political influence of the French Revolution, 
and partly by the intellectual influence of German thought, un- 
dermined the empire of the orthodox faith. Little by little the 
fabric of Anglican predominance crumbled away. Warburton 
had felt so sure of the ascendancy of his Church, that he could 
appeal to it, he thought, as representing the religion of the ma- 
jority. Where is the majority now? 

The incautious acceptation of the principle that a Church 
Establishment should be only maintained where the State religion 
was that of the numerical majority of the nation, is an error into 
which more than one of the defenders of Establishments have in- 
cidentally fallen. How serious a breach in the argument for State 
Churches this error opens will best be shown by a few statistics, 
published in a neat and compact form by the Liberation Society : 


“When the census of religious worship was taken in 1851, it was 
found that forty-eight per cent. of the worshipping population of Eng. 
land and Wales were connected with the Free Churches. The number 
attending the services of the Established Church was 3,773,474; the 
number attending the services of the Free Churches was 3,487,558. 

“Tt was ascertained that in Scotland only one-third of the people 
attended the services of the Established Church of that country. The 
number was 351,454; while the number attending the various Free 
Churches was 592,497. 

“In Ireland, out of every one hundred of the population, only ¢welve 
are members of the Established Church! The census of 1861 showed 
that in that country there are but 678,661 Church people, and 
5,085,082 Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters.” 


Thus, it may be considered doubtful whether even in England 
the adherents of the State Church, at least those who may be 
reckoned legitimately among its congregations, outnumber the 
followers of other creeds, In Scotland and Ireland the State 
Churches are in a contemptible minority. Yet throughout the 
United Kingdom the State Churches enjoy not only vast national 
wealth, but important privileges of a political kind. 

The sovereign is constituted by law the head of the Church ; 
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the Act of Settlement limits the succession to the Crown to 
Protestants of the Established Creed: in the Crown is vested the 
patronage of all the Episcopal sees, and of a great part of the 
minor offices of the Church. This connexion between the 
monarch and the Church would in any case give the clergy a 
commanding social position and a formidable power; but when 
we add to this the fact that the Anglican Establishment is the 
richest in the world ; that its prelates have the incomes of great 
nobles and ministers of State; when we remember that the Angli- 
can hierarchy is established by the Constitution as one of the 
estates of the realm ; that bishops exercise Legislative functions, 
and, if they do not often originate, can always obstruct ; that in the 
rural districts the clergyman is generally the most influential 
magistrate ; that the Church monopolizes all wealth and au- 
thority in the universities and public schools,—we shall not 
be surprised to find both that the power of the Church is a thing 
not to be easily shaken, and that by those who dissent from it 
it is detested as an intolerable yoke. 

It would be a mistake very disastrous to our argument to 
assume that the connexion between Church and State must 
necessarily subsist in such a form as that with which we are most 
familiar, the Anglican Establishment. The Church may be 
subordinated to the State, or linked with the civil Government of 
a community under a variety of conditions; and among the 
diversity of political systems which embrace asa part of their 
moral machinery a religious organization, the Church of England 
does not find anywhere a precise parallel. One political system 
alone, accepting and courageously carrying out the principles for 
which we contend, presents a firm logical front to the advocate 
of Church Establishments. The American ideal, as the position 
of neutrality and unconcern taken up by the government in 
regard to the religious opinions of the community may be termed, 
is realized in the United States and in most of our colonies; 
and it is incontestable that wherever democratic principles pre- 
vail, an Established Church on the Anglican model, with its 
exclusive privileges and its feudal hierarchy, cannot continue to 
exist. But the idea of equality which lies at the root of the 
modern democratic theory may be satisfied, it has been supposed, 
by other methods as well as by that total isolation of the State 
from the national currents of religious feeling which we have 
called the American ideal. The French Revolution shook the 
fabric of State Establishments of religion throughout Europe, 
and it was found impossible, when the revolutionary tide had 
turned, to restore the ancient landmarks. The claim of equality 
for all sects in the sight of the law was admitted by the more 
progressive of the European governments, and thus, in a period 
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when constitutional charters were in fashion and civil liberty 
was slowly gaining ground, there grew up, what we shall call for 
convenience the Continental Ideal of Church-Establishment. 
This ideal professed to be founded on the principle of equality, 
and, in theory, while it made use of all sects, it favoured none. 
It was laid down, that it was expedient for the State to employ 
religion as an auxiliary sanction, affirming and invigorating law ; 
and that to this end it was the duty of government to maintain 
all forms of religious worship, at least in part out of the national 
exchequer. This duty of maintenance brought with it, naturally 
and logically, a right inherent in the State to control and regu- 
late the internal economy of the communities thus fostered at the 
charges of the nation. And though in no case have these prin- 
ciples been adopted unreservedly, it is in accordance with these 
that the relations between the State and the Churches in the 
greater part of Western Europe, in France and Belgium, and 
Holland and Prussia, have been established for many years past. 
In this direction, indeed, the current of liberal policy on the 
Continent continues steadily to flow, and the accession of Prussia 
to the hegemony of Germany has broadened and deepened the 
channel. 

In France there is perfect toleration of all sects; so much we 
owe to the Revolution. There is also an attempt to place the 
State in relations of equality with all religious communities by a 
system of equal endowments. Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
are alike paid by the State ; but we find that this system breaks 
down in an essential part. The social superiority inevitably 
attaching to the religion of the sovereign, and of the majority of 
the nation, is augmented by many trifling acts of favour to the 
Catholic clergy, which violate the principle of equality. Cardi- 
nals, for example, sit in the Senate by virtue of their office. 
The French ideal of religious equality is thus scarcely carried 
out legitimately in France. It attains, singularly enough, its 
more perfect development in fiercely Catholic Belgium. There 
“the Pantheistic principle,” as Mr. Disraeli once nicknamed it, 
flourishes in its mature form. The State, by the Constitution of 
1832, and according to the programme of the liberal party, is 
separated altogether from the Churches ; but the ministers of all 
sects are paid a trifling stipend. In Holland, for many years 
past, a similar policy has prevailed, for the House of Orange has 
ever favoured freedom of thought. In the Duchy of Nassau, 
lately annexed to Prussia by the Treaty of Prague, when the 
elder branch of the same family reigned, was to be noticed a 
singular attempt to connect religious equality with eas 
power. The Evangelical Bishop of Wiesbaden and the Catholic 
Bishop of Limburg both sat, in virtue of their office, in the 
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Upper House of Parliament of the Duchy. In many others of 
the lesser German States similar principles are applied and 
analogous arrangements adopted. In Saxony, the clergy of all 
creeds are paid chiefly by a local rating system. In Bavaria 
the Catholic Church possesses rich endowments chiefly in landed 
property ; but the State, besides makes an annual grant both to 
Catholics and Protestants to defray the expenses of public wor- 
ship, and a Catholic bishop and a Protestant minister, chosen by 
the king, sit in the Upper Chamber. In Wurtemburg the king 
is the legal head of the Evangelical Church, which is thus in 
some sense the Established Church ; but the Catholics and Jews 
also are controlled by Government Boards, and are directly 
represented in the Legislature. In Baden there is a very close 
approach to a Free-church system. 

The principles on which the Italian Government propose to 
deal with the Church have been clearly laid down by Signor 
Scialoja :— 

“The statutes of the Church ”’ (he says), “ cannot and ought not 
to be any longer in Italy the law of the State. The State will not 
interfere with the statutes of the Church any more than it would with 
the management of a private company. It regards the Church merely 
as it regards all other civil associations—never intervening in their 
affairs further than may be necessary to insure that their statutes do 
not violate existing laws, and are executed without prejudice to any 
right. This declaration, with its consequences, is enunciated in a bill 
which the Government will lay before the Chamber to consecrate a 
new right, and practically establish the principle, which is one of the 
most splendid results of modern civilization.” 


It may be long before this principle can be fully carried out ; 
but political events in Italy, as well as the temper of the Italian 
people, encourage us to hope that the practical ditticulties which 
impede the realization of Cavour’s conception, “ Libera chiesa 
in libero stato,” will in the long run be overcome. Even in the 
Iberian peninsula the influence of the ideas of religious liberty 
have begun to penetrate. The sale of the Church lands in Spain, 
the suppression of conventual establishments and the encourage- 
ment of secular education in Portugal, are symptoms not to be 
disregarded of the danger that menaces the Church even in its 
ancient strongholds. 

‘Where the Greek Church is the religion of the people, we find 
it connected with government in a very intimate union. In 
Russia the Czar is the head of the Church in matters temporal ; 
and in the Hellenic kingdom a similar authority is given to the 
king. These States have scarcely begun to comprehend religious 
freedom. Austria, which used to lag behind even Russia, has 
awakened from her torpor, and the disruption of the Concordat 
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is probably the prelude to changes which will utterly break 
down the supremacy of the Church. At present, that supre- 
macy is not questioned. The cardinals and prelates of princely 
rank sit in the Reichsrath, but they have made use of their 
powers so daringly to oppose the liberal measures of govern- 
ment, that we should not be surprised to see them very soon 
deprived of it. In the other European countries where Churches 
are established, there seems to be little movement of any kind. 
In Denmark, the Lutheran Church is established with all the 
privileges of the Anglican Church, except the political status of 
the prelacy. In Sweden and Norway, as is well known, the 
electoral franchise is limited to adherents of Lutheranism, to 
which church the king also must belong. 

In the United States the dissolution of the union between 
Church and State followed speedily, naturally, and inevitably 
upon the successful struggle for independence. In Virginia and 
one or two other States,a brief and futile conflict took place 
between the Established clergy and the new-born popular 
power. But the revolution, on the whole, was equally rapid and 
sweeping. : 

“The complete separation,’ says Mr. Bancroft, “of the Church 
and State by the establishment of perfect religious equality, was fol- 
lowed by the wonderful result, that the separation was approved of 
everywhere, always, and by all. The old Anglican Church, which 
became known as the Protestant Episcopal, wished to preserve its 
endowments, and might complain of their impairment; but it pre- 
ferred ever after to take care of itself, and was glad to share in that 
equality which dispelled the dread of Episcopal tyranny, and left it 
free to perfect its organization according to its own desires. The 
Roman Catholic eagerly accepted in America his place as an equal 
with Protestants, and soon found contentment and hope in his new 
relations. The rigid Presbyterians proved in America the supporters 
of religious freedom. They were true to the spirit of the great 
English Dissenter who hated all laws that were formed— 

‘To stretch the conscience, and to bind 
The native freedom of the mind.’” 





It must be remembered, however, that this was not always so. 
The early colonists did not adopt in the foundation of their 
infant States the doctrines of toleration and religious liberty. 
The Puritans, who were in England the champions of freedom 
against Strafford and Laud, turned persecutors themselves in 
Massachusetts ; and the men they persecuted were those who 
vindicated, before the world was ripe for it, that separation of 
religion from civil government which has now become tbe distin- 
guishing feature in the polity of the United States. The first 
assertors of religious liberty in England were not the Puritans, 
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but the Separatists, or, as they were scornfully called, the Brown- 
ists, who were cruelly persecuted in England all through the 
reign of James I., and who, having assumed in their refuge at 
Leyden the name of Independents, sailed in the Mayflower in 
1620 to seek a home in the New World. The spot where these 
men landed at Plymouth Rock, “ the doorstep into a world un- 
known,” became the seat of a little colony of Independents who 
held their ground for half a century, but were at last absorbed 
into the Puritan settlement of Massachusetts. Roger Williams, 
another Separatist expelled from Salem by the persecuting 
Puritans, who endeavoured to crush out the Quaker and 
Brownist heresies alike, founded a new settlement at Rhode 
Island, which proclaimed in its charter that in matters of creed 
“all men may walk as their consciences persuade them.” From 
this germ grew the liberty that now distinguishes America. 

In Mr. Jennings’ work on “Republican Government in the 
United States,” among much sharp criticism on the political in- 
stitutions of the Republic—criticism inspired, it is clear, by a 
hearty dislike of democracy, and a strong preference for the 
English system of government—there is a remarkable testimony 
to the satisfactory operation of the secular scheme of govern- 
ment and the voluntary spirit in religion. The evidence of Mr. 
Jennings directly contradicts the assertions of those who insist 
that the political passions of the people would be roused to fury 
by the preaching of Free-Church ministers; or that intolerance 
is peculiarly the vice of the voluntary system. It is quite certain 
that in England where there is one State Church, or in Prussia 
where there are several, the clergy are more powerful for evil, 
for the disturbance of social order, and the disruption of the 
nation into jealously hostile sects, than in any part of the United 
States. To take one trifling circumstance, yet a somewhat sig- 
nificant one, as an example, we may fairly ask whether it would 
be possible to introduce into our public assemblies here, where 
the Church is supposed to keep down fanaticism, such an arrange- 
ment for the reading of public prayers as is in use in the United 
States’ Congress? Would the spectacle of a succession of chap- 
lains of different creeds all through the year be tolerated in our 
House of Commons? It certainly would not be objected to by 
the Nonconformist members, who are now supposed to profit by the 
chaplain’s prayers ; but how would our ardent Churchmen tolerate 
the presence and the words of Dr. Manning, Mr. Martineau, or 
Mr. Spurgeon ? 

Dean Stanley takes occasion more than once to sneer at the 
American system as unregulated and fanatical; but he adduces 
no proof of the evils which he pictures, and we have failed to 
find anywhere confirmation of his charges. His dislike of a 
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government which maintains a position of neutrality towards 
religious interests is the more remarkable because he goes out 
of his way to extol for similar impartiality the proconsul Annus 
Gallio, who would not interfere in a doctrinal squabble between 
Paul and his brethren of the synagogue at Corinth. Gallio 
appears to us a real type of the American rule, and to deserve 
all Dean Stanley’s praise. 

We have now glanced at the three ideals which have been set 
up to regulate the relation in which the State should stand to 
the Church. To those who think equality between man and 
man an essential part of civil justice, the English ideal is alto- 
gether repugnant ; and the only question is whether equality can 
be best attained through the French or the American ideal. 

Von Humboldt has considered this question fully, and sums it 
up with his characteristic clearness. 


“Tn the endeavour,” says Von Humboldt, “to act upon morality 
through the medium of religious ideas, it is especially necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the propagation of a particular form of religion and 
the diffusion of a spirit of religiousness in general. ‘The former is un- 
doubtedly more oppressive in its charaeter and hurtful in its conse- 
quences; but without it the latter is hardly possible. For when the State 
believes morality and religion to be inseparably associated, and con- 
siders that it can and may avail itself of this method of influence, it 
is scarcely possible, so long as there are various forms of religious 
opinion corresponding differently with morality, whether true or con- 
structed according to accepted notions, that it should not extend its 
protection to one of these forms of religion in preference to the others. 
o* eas I would absolutely deny the possibility of any interference in 
religious affairs which should not be more or less chargeable with 
encouraging certain distinct opinions, and did not therefore admit the 
application of principles and arguments derivable from the supposition 
of such a partial tendency. Neither with any more reason can I 
grant the possibility of any such interference without the implication 
of some guiding and controlling influence, some drag and hindrance, as 
it were, upon the liberty of the individual. For, however widely 
certain kinds of influence may differ from coercion, as exhorta- 
tion, or the mere procuring of facilities for the acceptance of ideas, 
there still exists even in the last of these a certain preponderance of 
the State’s views which is calculated to repress and diminish freedom.” 


We see then clearly that the Continental ideal of the equal en- 
dowment of sects is no less adverse of real equality than the English 
ideal of our dominant Church favoured by the State, and main- 
taining an unquestioned social supremacy. The American ideal 
is the only one that secures to the fullest extent to the individual 
citizen that freedom from interference with matters of conscience 
which is necessary to promote originality of character, “ individual 
vigour, and manifold diversity.” These are the essentials of a 
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well-ordered society, for they tend to accomplish the end of 
man’s existence, “the highest and most harmonious development 
of his power to a complete and consistent whole.” 

Established Churches in modern Europe all originated in varia- 
tions of that Papal theory, which has been most ably defended by 
Bellarmine. In time, however, most of them have developed 
very wide differences from that theory, and the English Church in 
particular is now defended on grounds almost precisely upposed 
to the Papal doctrine. Bellarmine held that the State was the 
creature of the Church, that it was not only sanctified and en- 
dowed with life by the supremacy of religion, but absolutely 
depended for its stability on the aid of the Church. Up to the 
period of the Reformation, all ecclesiastics, and a great pro- 
portion of the secular world, accepted this doctrine. The Papacy 
attained a moral predominance, which it intruded by degrees 
into the field of politics. In Italy and Germany, in France 
and England, then, was fought out a battle which ended in esta- 
blishing for the Pope a suzerainty over all European sovereigns 
and States. But when this power was at its height the Refor- 
mation burst in upon it. The Papacy was shorn at one blow of 
half its domain, and its hold on the remainder was weakened. 
The sceptical spirit of the sixteenth century grew more powerful 
in the seventeenth, when men began to turn from theological 
speculations to political controversy. The idea of a union of 
Church and State was still held, but on different grounds. A 
doctrine opposed essentially to that of Bellarmine was accepted 
in France and England ; in the latter country it is identified 
with the name of Hobbes. In the “Leviathan” we meet with the 
first distinct advocacy of a Church, the creature of the State, em- 
ployed as an organization of police. 

There have always been in the Church of England many acute 
minds, who refused to adhere either to the theory of Bellarmine or 
the theory of Hobbes. Transcendental apologies for the Anglican 
Establishment have been skilfully wrought out by Hooker and 
Edmund Burke, by Coleridge, and by Gladstone. The illustrious 
author of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity” adopts a theory to which we 
have already alluded. It isa fine conception,and were it not that it 
conflicts with the true doctrine of civil government, and has abso- 
lutely no foundation in fact, it might merit consideration. “The 
Church and the Commonwealth,” says Hooker, “are therefore per- 
sonally one society, which society is termed a commonwealth, as it 
livethunder whatsoever form of secular lawand regiment; aChurch, 
as it hath the spiritual law of Jesus Christ.” There is a compre- 
hensive petitio principii in the assumption that the Church and 
the Commonwealth are personally identical. The conception 
might have been defended, though sophistically, in Hooker's 
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time, by urging that Nonconformists were not entitled to the 
rights of citizens ; but in our day, when Catholics and Jews, and 
Dissenters of every sort, sit in the House of Commons, the notion 
is obviously untenable. 

The reign of the Long Parliament, the Protectorate, the Re- 
storation, and the Revolution fixed a wide gulf between the ideas 
of Hooker and of the distinguished ecclesiastic who is usually 
named next to the author of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity” as an 
advocate of Church Establishments. When Episcopacy was over- 
thrown, the Presbyterians endeavoured to seize on all the power 
of the dethroned Church. “New presbyter was but old priest 
writ large.” But the English people had not broken one yoke 
tamely to accept another. The Independents demanded com- 
plete and logical freedom of religion, and they had Cromwell 
and Milton on their side. This freedom was incompatible, as 
Milton recognised, with the interference of the State ; “which 
two things,” he said, “independence and State hire in religion, 
can never consist long and certainly together.” It was in the 
struggles of the great English Revolution of 1641, and not in 
the French Revolution of 1789, that the voluntary principle 
originated as a political doctrine. 

After the English Revolution of 1688, and the establishment 
of the Kirk in Scotland, it became a logical necessity for the de- 
fenders of the Anglican Church tu seek a less exalted position 
than that which Hooker had taken, and to demonstrate, not only 
the sanctity, but the utility, of the institution for which they 
pleaded. Warburton understood the spirit of his age, and his 
defence of the State Church is a thoroughly eighteenth-century 
defence. The sphere of the State, he taught, was different from 
that of the Church, The former contemplated for its end the 
interests of the body; its general subject-matter was utility. The 
Church, on the other hand, had a distinct origin and aim. Its 
end was the salvation of souls; its subject-matter truth ; its in- 
strument persuasion ; it regulated motives as well as acts, and 
promised eternal rewards, The State being defective in these 
latter points—the control of motives and the sanction of reward— 
called in the Church as an auxiliary ; and the Church, needing 
protection, accepted the invitation, and entered into that contract 
which is the basis of every Establishment. This contract, War- 
burton adds, it would be wrong to ratify with any Church but 
that of the majority in the nation. On this ground he is able to 
maintain at once the pretensions of the Church of England and 
the Church of Scotland. Warburton’s doctrine was developed 
further by Paley, who measured the value of the religious con- 
nexion simply by the utilitarian meteyard. The defect of these 
theories, in the view of uncompromising Churchmen, is what, in 
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our opinion, constitutes their only merit, and that is that they 
can be readily brought to the test of facts. 

It is otherwise with the interesting subtleties which Burke and 
Coleridge, and Mr. Gladstone in his younger day, wove around 
the ideal of a Church Establishment. The hot reek of prejudice 
and passion through which Burke looked at, everything that he asso- 
ciated with revolutionary France dims all his later speculations. 
Through his attacks on French democracy there runs an extra- 
vagant strain of reverence for English institutions, and especially 
for the Church. Burke started from principles which, rightly 
interpreted, would be rejected by few. “We know,” he says, 
“and, what is better, we feel inwardly, that religion is the basis 
of civil society, and the source of all good and of all comfort.” 
From this premiss he bounds at once to the conclusion that it is 
necessary to sanctify civil government by an Established Church, 
by which the sense of mankind, he tells us, “hath solemnly and 
for ever'consecrated the commonwealth, and all who officiate in 
it” And this consecration is to make us approach the State, for 
purposes of reformation, with due caution and awe. It is to 
extend its gis over the abuses of the State as well as of the 
Church, over rotten boroughs as well as over pluralities and 
simony. This was the ‘point in Burke's system that made it 
acceptable to the Tories of his day; it is the defect which de- 
prives it of all power over the liberal thought of our time. 

It is due to Burke, however, to add that even his hatred of the 
French Revolution could not blind his large and manly intellect 
to the demands of justice. In Ireland, Burke was in favour of 
endowing the Catholic Church, and so creating at least a sem- 
blance of equality; and he inspired Pitt with the desire to include 
a provision of this character in the Act of Union. The attempt 
failed through the insane folly of the king, and the Irish Church 
maintained its monopoly of wealth and power, destined at last 
to crumble away and to bring down with it in its fall the edifice 
of Church Establishments throughout the empire. 

The theory of Establishment which Coleridge expounded, 
though made to fit, with some logical trimming, into the ordinary 
argument for the English Church, has really no necessary bear- 
ing on religion whatever. The State, according to the great 
Conservative philosopher, contains in itself certain elements 
which balance and complete each other. In the land and the 
classes connected with it, we have an element of permanency. 
In the distributive and productive classes, we have an element of 
progress. In the Crown “the cohesion by interdependence and 
the unity of the country were established.” These are the ma- 
terial elements of government ; but as the body needs a soul, so 
the State requires another element, to nourish, inform, and cor- 
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rect. This element is supplied by the Church, an: organization 
for the spiritual culture of the people. It may or may not be 
identified with a particular form of religious worship, but its 
essence is a “ nationality ” or reserve. of the public property, set 
apart to minister to the moral and intellectual wants of the com- 
munity, and a “clerisy,” or a body of men chosen to act as trustees 
of this fund, and to apply it to its proper uses. Mr. Mill has 
shown how aptly Coleridge’s reasonings could be urged in favour 
of an appropriation of the Church property to purposes of pub- 
lic instruction. Applying the test, with which we set out, to 
Coleridge’s doctrine, and being guided by the equitable rule of 
cy-prés in dealing with the -interests concerned, we shall find 
that thereis nothing in a “nationality” and “clerisy” opposed to the 
true principles of government. UnqueStionably, in some respects, 
a provision for the spiritual culture of the nation would contribute 
largely to public security. Equally beyond doubt it is that the 
interference of the State in matters of religion is calculated to 
produce inequalities and injustice most adverse to the interests 
of security and free individual development. But this is not the 
case in regard to education ; and the: conclusion which Mr. Mill 
draws from Coleridge’s arguments seems to point to the proper 
disposal of the “nationality,” when the religious element has been 
expunged. a 

When we speak of Mr. Gladstone’s views on the subject of 
Church Establishment, we do not refer of -course to his later 
opinions, which have hardly as yet, we should say, taken a de- 
finite shape. His early work was an elaborate, and in some 
respects an able performance ; but it held too closely by the old 
paternal doctrine which the Bishop of Oxford has lately revived, 
that the State has a moral personality, and a conscience, and is 
bound by that conscience to accept a religion, and by every 
means in its power to propagate it. Macaulay’s keen and forcible 
criticism battered the book to pieces as a logical defence, but it 
will always remain a literary and political curiosity. “Govern- 
ment the rd wav of moral scienee;” “the propagation of religious 
truth, one of the principal ends of government ;” “the nation a 
personality with a conscience ;” these are a few of the idola 
theatri, the vicious brood of a false philosophy, which lured Mr. 
Gladstone intothe labyrinth of fallacy where he became the captive 
of Macaulay’s bow and spear. He has now, as we can see, aban- 
doned all these, and fallen back on the crude test of Warburton, 
of which he once spoke with such undisguised contempt. That 
adoption of the religion of the majority to which Warburton ap- 
pealed, and which Mr. Gladstone rejected as a base compromise, 
a penurious scrutiny of “ nicely calculated less or more,” is the 
only distinction which separates the case of the Irish Church 
from that of the English Church. 
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We may group together the arguments of Dr. Arnold, Dr. 
Chalmers, Dean Stanley, and the authors of the “Essays on 
Church Policy.” Their main reasonings are, like the theory of 
Paley, directed to show that the Church, by civilizing the people, 
is a useful engine of government; and they urge that in rural 
districts and among impoverished populations, the clergy can 
only be brought into contact with the people through the medium 
of a State Church. 

“Ttis hardly necessary ” (says Dean Stanley) “to repeat at length the 
arguments of Chalmers and of Arnold as to the benefit of securing a 
clergy in those parts of the country where it is least likely that such 
a provision would be made by the people themselves; sometimes saved 
‘out of the scramble which no covetousness can appropriate and no 
folly waste; a provision made for public purposes in the most unat- 
tractive districts no less than in the most inviting—a man of education 
placed in every part of the country, in the most improving of all situa- 
tions, that is, a life of constant intercourse with men, of which the 
direct and acknowledged business is to do them good physically and 
morally.’ ” 

To this argument are added several subsidiary ones, some of 
which are a little startling. We are told, for example, that the 
connexion of Church and State is the nearest approach that we 
can make to the original idea of the Christian Church. Dr. 
Wilberforce, we suppose, and Dr. Longley are to be taken for 
the modern representatives of the fisherman of Galilee and the 
tentmaker of Tarsus, It is not less surprising to hear that there 
is a greater opportunity afforded in the Church of England than 
anywhere else for the ful: development of religious opinion. 
And most astounding of all, we learn that from the undogmatic 
and simple character of its formularies, the Church of England is 
better calculated than any other creed to attract childlike minds 
to its bosom. Is it impertinent to inquire whether Dean Stanley 
finds the Athanasian Creed in his Prayer-book? He avows a 
preference in another place for the Apostles’ Creed, which he 
seems to think a miracle of simplicity. The Apostles’ Creed 
demands assent to eighteen separate dogmas. 

Dr. Stanley and the Broad Church Schoul in general look with 
no favour upon a policy of universal endowment, except indeed 
in the case of Ireland, where it is evident the status quo cannot 
be tolerated. They would, however, liberalize as far as possible 
the Church of England, and to include as many opinions as 
possible within its fold. If this were practicable to any appreciable 
extent, would it differ from a general endowment? But is it 
practical while even Dean Stanley, liberal among liberal Church- 
men, hold, to the Apostles’ Creed, bristling with its eighteen 
dogmas, asa model of simplicity ? 
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The arguments in defence of Establishments, though appearing 
in various forms, may be reduced to three broad and distinct 
theories, supported by one or two subsidiary reasons. The first 
theory we may call the paternal or patriarchal. It is a variety 
of the worn-out doctrine of government for the people, which 
government by the people has gradually supplanted. It takes for 
granted that the State, being an entity superior in intelligence and 
virtue to any individual citizen, has discovered, by divine revela- 
tion or otherwise, a religion which is pure truth, which men are 
bound to accept under penalty of eternal ruin, and which insures 
eternal happiness to its disciples. It is assumed, moreover, that 
the State, being in this case infallible, is bound to force the 
religion it has discovered on its subjects. The second theory may 
be called the police theory. According to this, the Church is to 
be maintained because it sanctifies authority and promotes 
morality. The interpretation of these fine phrases is that the 
clergy are to be supported by the State, and are in return to 
frighten men into obeying the laws by threatening them with 
hell, or to bribe to obedience by promising them heaven. The 
third theory, which is that of liberal Churchmen in general, is one 
not to be easily named. It is founded upon the calculation that 
a State Church of moderate views in theology, and kept well in 
hand by the law, is likely to be a barrier against the extremes of 
fanaticism, to hold Ultramontanism and Dissent alike in check. 
Religion, it is urged, is a necessity ; is it not better for the State 
to supply a harmless inexplosive compound, than to let quacks 
vend their noxious stimulants at will? To these main arguments 
may be added certain others peculiar to the question of Church 
and State, as it arises in our own country and our own time. It 
is contended that it is not unjust to establish the religion of the 
majority, it is urged that it is dangerous to public security to 
touch the property of the Church. Neither of these last argu- 
ments would be worth much by itself, but they are both used 
with some effect to support one or other of the main theories. 

On the other hand, in opposition to these arguments, it may be 
contended by the adversary of Church Establishments that the 
connexion between Church and State conflicts with the true 
principle of civil government, that it hinders individual freedom, 
and is hostile to security. This is the first and the highest reason 
against Churches Established; it has been finely demonstrated 
by Von Humboldt, in the concluding part of his chapter on 
religion :-— 

“The difference then appears to me to be this. The citizen who 
is wholly left to himself in matters of religion, will or will not inter- 
weave religious ideas with his inner life according to his individual 
character ; but in either case his system of ideas will be more coherent 
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and his impressions deeper, there will be more perfect oneness in his 
being, and so he will be more uniformly disposed to morality and 
obedience to the laws. On the other hand, he who is fettered by 
various restrictive institutions will, despite of these, entertain different 
religious ideas or not, subject to the same modifying influences ; but 
in either case he will possess less sequence of ideas, less depth and 
sincerity of feeling, less harmony and oneness of being; and so will 
have less regard for morality, and wish more frequently to evade the 
operation of the laws. Hence I may safely proceed to lay down the 
principle, by no means a novel one, that all which concerns religion 
lies beyond the sphere of the State’s activity, and that the choice of 
ministers, as well as all that relates to religious worship in general, 
should be left to the free judgment of the communities, without any 
special supervision on the part of the State.” 

Closely touching upon this general argument from the prin- 
ciples of government, we meet with certain arguments from the 
obvious political consequences of State endowment of religion. 
The connexion of Church and State produces inequality and 
injustice. It is unfair on the face of it, that a man should be 
compelled to pay in any shape for the support of a creed which 
he believes to be false. The connexion tends also to produce 
inequality in another way, by making the clergy a class with 
interests separated from those of the nation. It trenches more 
or less on the common rights of citizenship, the rights of private 
judgment, of free speech and action. It is an organization that 
tends dangerously to increase the central power in the State, 
and its influence, experience warns us, has nearly always been 
exercised in a direction opposite to liberal thought and reforma- 
tion. Its social evils, as we know them in England, have been 
dissected and indicated with admirable temper and acumen by 
Mr. Miall. It divides society into two strata: in the dominant 
caste, especially among the clerical section of it, it breeds inso- 
lence, and, among those whose position is debased by it, it gene- 
rates bitter feelings. It restricts, by its monopoly of universities 
and public schools, the intellectual culture of half the nation. 
In small and poor communities it stimulates sectarianism, and 
paralyses “the mechanism of benevolence.” 

The doctrines laid down by Von Humboldt in a general form 
were deduced from different premises, and exhibited in a more 
practical application by an English statesman whose genius may 
be aptly compared with that of the Prussian minister. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, in his work on “The Influence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion,” in plain and emphatic 
language demonstrates the futility of the existing connexion 
between Church and State, considered as an instrument of civil 
government. 

“The general result at which we arrive is, that although the pro- 
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motion of religious truth, and the repression of religious error, are 
universally admitted to be desirable objects, yet the State is not able, 
by the means at its disposal, to compass them effectually ; and that 
not only will its attempts to attain them be wholly or in great part 
unsuccessful, but that they will be attended with serious incidental 
evils. For the fruitless efforts made by the State are not merely so 
much labour wasted ; but the attempts to propagate its own religious 
creed disturb civil society; they aggravate the existing dissensions 
and animosities of the rival sects, and create new causes of discord, 
which would not otherwise have existed. 

“There is nothing in the constitution or essence of a State which 
is inconsistent with its being a judge of religious truth, but it dis- 
charges this duty ill. It is capable of doing the work of the Church, 
but the work is better done by the Church without its assistance. 
The State ought to abstain from the assumption of a_ sectarian 
character, and from undertaking to decide on disputed questions of 
religious truth, for the same reasons that it ought to abstain from 
carrying on trade or manufactures. It is capable of trading, but it 
makes a bad trader; it is capable of manufacturing, but it makes a 
bad manufacturer. So the State is capable of acting the part of the 
theologian, but it makes a bad theologian. Hence it is a manifest 
sophism to infer that, because a person does not wish to see the State 
undertake the promotion of religious truth, he is indifferent or hostile 
to religion. 

“As well might it be inferred that because he does not wish to see 


the State engage in trade, he is hostile to trade. If he thinks the 
promotion of religious truth a function unsuited to the State, and 
suited exclusively to the Church; if he thinks that it ought to be per- 
formed by an ecclesiastical, and not by a political agency ; he cannot 
—supposing him to be friendly both to Church and State—desire to 
see it assumed by the latter.” 


In fact, the burden of proof rests entirely upon those who 
advocate the connexion. We have seen what their arguments 
were, and how far they affect the reasons that have been ad- 
duced on the other side. The paternal theory can in effect be 
only maintained logically by the Papacy. If the State is the 
trustee of the truth, and bound above all things to promote the 
interests of the truth, it cannot stop short at the endowment of 
the true Church. It must go further, inflict disabilities on 
Dissenters, nay, persecute and eradicate Nonconformity. The 
Bishop of Oxford will not be allowed to be logical ; he cannot 
even escape the apostacy of sanctioning the Presbyterian heresy 
in Scotland, of giving the Ulster Protestant Dissenters the 
Regium Donum, and, finally, of paying to educate Popish priests 
at Maynooth. 

The police theory of the connexion affords equally uncertain 
ground, We have already quoted Von Humboldt’s lucid argu- 
ment to show that a State Church does not encourage a high 
[Vol. XC. No. CLXXVII.]}—New Senizs, Vol. XXXIV. No. L. N 
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tone of morality. Certainly the ordinary sanctions to which 
the clergy appeal, the bribes they proffer, and the penalties 
they threaten with, do not tend to elevate man as a social being. 
Fortunately, a higher form of religious thought than the old 
theological type is ripening. The people that believe most 
firmly in hell are probably the least advanced in morals and 
civilization. The Calabrian brigands are in their way devout, 
and would not think of doubting the eternity of future punish- 
ment, but they are not the best models of citizens. The clergy 
are losing their hold over the laity, inside the Church and out of 
it. The words of St. Bernard are truer now than ever: “Non 
est jam dicere ut populus sic sacerdos ; quia nec sic populus ut 
sacerdos.” The laity now represent the intelligence of the com- 
munity far more truly than the clergy. Among the latter we 
find more hatred of free thought, more bigotry, more super- 
stition, than among any other class of educated men. 

Many Churchmen have begun to see the insecurity of their 
present position, and to draw comparisons from the Free-trade 
struggle. The land monopoly, with all its advantages, was 
beaten in the end. Will the Church monopoly be more fortunate? 

“It is true,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “that on this, as on some 
other subjects, Englishmen have been sedulously and too successfully 
trained to believe that if they fairly embrace reason and discard what 
is irrational, they will fall into some terrible and immeasurable abyss. 
But in the case of Free-trade they have fathomea this abyss; and perhaps 
they will now shrink less from fathoming it in the case of free thought.” 


The influence of the Church in advancing morals when com- 
pared with the similar influence exerted by the voluntary sects, 
will leave no balance to the credit of the former. The indirect 

ower which a religious organization possesses, the work which 

it is able to do by eliciting charitable and benevolent feelings 
among its adherents, afford a legitimate ground of comparison 
between the Church and Dissent. We cannot doubt that, 
making due allowance for the difference in wealth and_posi- 
tion, the Dissenters do ten times as much for the civilization 
and advancement of the country as the Church people. How 
painfully many eminent men within the Church itself have 
experienced the effects of that paralysis of voluntary and in- 
dividual effort for charitable and religious purposes which is 
produced by State aid and State control, has been attested 
publicly by themselves. Out of several written and spoken 
declarations of this character, it will be sufficient here to quote 
the testimony of the late Archbishop of Dublin. 

“ You will feel wonder,” says Archbishop Whately, “I think, that 
so great an amount of good should have been effected with such 
scanty funds, scanty to a degree which, I must say, reflects discredit 
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on the members of our Church, especially when we compare ourselves 
with Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters, who are burdened 
with the entire support of their own ministers, and with the whole 
cost of their places of worship. I fear that they may reasonably 
plead, and do plead, in behalf of their own religion, against ours, that 
we are less in earnest about our own than they are; and that we are 
attached to our Church, in great measure, because it is an endowed 
Church, and its ministers are supported without calls on us for volun- 
tary contributions.’’* 

And yet the Church of England is called by its defenders the 
“poor man’s church!” We are told that among the working 
men and the peasantry it does a noble work, not only for civi- 
lization but for religion. Are these statements consistent with 
well-known facts, or with admissions such as Archbishop 
Whately makes in the passage that we have quoted ? 

We are far from asserting that this apathy among Churchmen 
is absolutely mischievous. It is upon this torpid quietude that 
some Churchmen pride themselves ; it is from this that the third 
argument in favour of Establishments is drawn. The Church, 
it seems, has a soporific influence ; it deadens zeal; it curbs 
fanaticism ; without it Ultramontanism or Antinomianism 
would swallow us up. Whether the voluntary system is likely 
to favour the spread of Romanism may be judged from the state 
of the Catholic Church in America, where with full freedom of 
action Popery has failed to win to its side any considerable 
section of the native population. We may pertinently inquire 
also whether the Oxford movement towards Rome was the work 
of Free Churchmen. As for the fanaticism and vulgarity of 
Dissent, these are but the outward signs of that social degrada- 
tion with which Nonconformity has been branded by the 
State Church. In a free community fanaticism must expire 
before the light of education. The narrow jealousies of sects are 
their own bane. 

This argument from expediency for the maintenance of a 
Church Establishment cannot have much practical force. It 
serves well enough to point a witticism like that of Charles 
Buller, “ For Heaven’s sake, don’t meddle with the Church ! 
it is the only thing that stands between us and religion.” It 
gives force to the terrible sarcasm of Mr. Carlyle. But are the 
bishops and the St. James’s Hall politicians prepared to speak 
to the free thought and the progress of the age in the language 
of a Latter-day pamphlet ? 

“You incendiary infidels, hold!” (say the orthodox). “You 
should be quiet infidels, and believe. Haven’t we a Church ? Don’t 
we keep a Church this long while—best-behaved of Churches which 





* Sermon for the Parochial Visitors’ Society. 
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meddles with nobody, assiduously grinding its organs, reading its 
liturgies, homiletics, and excellent old moral horn-books, so patiently 
as never Church did P? Can’t we doff our hat to it; even look in upon 
it occasionally on a wet Sunday ; and so, at the trifling charge of a few 
millions annually, serve both God and the devil? Fools, you should 
be quiet infidels, and believe!” 

The fear that is sometimes expressed, that were the Church 
removed the mass of the community would at once fall under 
the baneful influence either of a fanatical Ultramontanism or a 
fanatical Protestantism, indicates merely a distrust in intellectual 
advancement which is not justified by any experience. The 
American example at once refutes this argument. Nowhere 
is there so much freedom and so little fanaticism. The question 
of religion is left rightly to be settled at the tribunal of a man’s 
own conscience. The President may be Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, or Unitarian ; the public never ask to what sect he belongs 
any more than whether he smokes or not. What is the case in 
this country, where the State Church is supposed to form so 
strong a barrier against the violence of zeal? It is notorious 
that in every party conflict the religious views of the party 
leaders on either side are dragged into the open day to exacer- 
bate discussion and inflame the fiercest passions. That Lord 
Palmerston favoured the Evangelical Clergy, and that Mr. 
Gladstone has Ritualistic tendencies, are charges which, truly or 
falsely, have been made against the eminent men referred to, 
and have been discussed with much temper in newspapers 
Such charges would be looked on with utter astonishment and 
contempt in the United States. 

We are told that it is a dangerous precedent to touch the pro- 
perty of the Church, and that the precedent thus created may 
be too soon applied to the interests of individuals, The question 
of property, vested in corporations such as the Church of England 
and the Universities, has been stated so clearly and forcibly by 
Mr. Mill, many years ago, that his argument still remains the 
most cogent and concise that can be referred to.* 

“The like is true of the Church property ; it is held in trust, for the 
spiritual culture of the people of England. The Clergy and the Uni- 
versities are not proprietors, nor even partly trustees and partly pro- 
prietors: they are called so, we know, in law, and for legal purposes 
may be so called without impropriety; but moral right does not 
necessarily wait upon the convenience of technical classification, The 
trustees are indeed, at present, owing to the supineness of the Legis 
lature, the sole tribunal empowered to judge of the performance of the 
trust ; but it will scarcely be pretended that the money is made over 
to them for any other reason than because they are charged with the 





* Mill’s “Dissertations and Discussions,” vol. i. page 12. 
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trust,—or that it is not an implied condition, that they shall pay every 
shilling of it with an exclusive regard to the performance of the duty 
entrusted to the collective body. Yet of persons thus situated, persons 
whose interest in the foundation is entirely subsidiary and subordinate, 
the whole of whose rights exist solely as the necessary means to enable 
them to perform certain duties—it is currently asserted, and in the 
tone in which men affirm a self-evident moral truth, that the endow- 
ments of the Church and the Universities are their property; to 
deprive them of which would be as much an act of confiscation as to 
rob a landowner of his estate. Their property! In what system of 
legislative ethics, or even of positive law, is an estate in the hands of 
trustees the property of the trustees? It is the property of the 
cestui que trust: of the person, of the body of persons, for whose 
benefit: the trust is created. ‘This, in the case of a national endowment, 
is the entire people.” 


That this doctrine is not one of recent or revolutionary origin 
may be proved by countless citations from the writings of emi- 
nent jurists.* It is now accepted almost as one of the common- 
places of jurisprudence. Nor is it alien to our constitutional 
practice. From the reign of Edward I. downwards, a long 
succession of Mortmain Acts—invida fatorwm series—attest the 
vigilance with which the State has continued from time to time 
to assert its right to control and administer the property of the 
Church. And the plea of non-user cannot be advanced to hinder 
even more direct interference with the status and proprietary 
interests of the Clergy. Not to speak of the great and far- 
reaching change which at the date of the union with Scotland sub- 
stituted Presbytery for Prelacy as the State religion north of the 
Tweed, we have had examples almost as striking at a later day. 
The Irish Church has been repeatedly experimented upon by the 
Legislature, and those who appeal with so much confidence to 
the sanctity of the Act of Union, find it convenient apparently 
to forget the Tithe Commutation which abstracted twenty-five 
per cent. of the Church revenues of Ireland from the parsons’ 
pockets, and put the money in those of the landlords. ‘The 
Church Temporalities Act, which abolished ten Irish bishops by 
a stroke of the pen, has been in the same way cleverly ignored. 

The last argument used by the advocates of Establishment 
almost directly conflicts with that political method of reasoning 
which finds favour with Dean Stanley and the Broad-Church 
School. It is addressed chietly to “the religious,” and is pecu- 
liarily fitted to the calibre of the theological mind. We are asked 





* “Tes biens de l’église,” remarks Vattel, “de l’aveu du clergé lui-méme, sont 
en grande partie destinés aux pauvres. Quand 1’état est dans le besoin, il est 
77. doute le premier pauvre et le plus digne de secours.”—Droit des Gens, 1. 
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to believe that the abolition of the Anglican Establishment will 
be “a blow to religion.” In the sense in which those who thus 
reason use the word, we should heartily rejoice did we see any 


clear hope that the fall of the State Church would diminish the | 
force of “religion.” In the mouths of bigots, “religion” reverts | 


to the ancient meaning of it denounced by Lucretius—‘“ tantum 
relligio potuit suadere malorum”—to which it always has a 
tendency to go back, and becomes a debasing, paralysing super- 
stition. We regret rather that, as we have already admitted, the 
emancipation of the State from the religious connexion is likely 
to emancipate sectarianism also in all its aggressive energy and 
dangerous power. The plea, such as it is, that religion must be 
weakened by the downfall of the Anglican ascendancy, is abso- 
lutely baseless. And those with whom it was intended to have 
a certain weight have in general recognised its futility. 

The fact is that the separation of Church from State will set 
free a fund of energy which will reinforce superstition as well as 
enlightenment. False religion as well as true religion will gain 
by it, but the true will gain more than the false. 

“ But the religion of England” (asks Emerson) “is it in the Established 
Church? No. Is it in the sects? No. They are only perpetua- 
tions of some private man’s dissent, and are to the Established 
Church as cabs are to a coach, cheaper and more convenient, but really 
the same thing. Where dwells the religion? Tell me first where 
dwells electricity, or motion, or thought, or gesture. They do not 
dwell or stay at all. Electricity cannot be made fast, mortared up 
and ended, like London Monument or the Tower, so that you shall 
know where to find it and keep it fixed, as the English do with their 
things for evermore; it is passing, glancing, gesticular ; it is a traveller, 
& newness, a surprise, a secret, which perplexes them and puts them 
out. Yet if religion be the doing of all good, and for its sake the 
suffering of all evil, souffrir de tout le monde et ne faire souffrir 
personne, that divine secret has existed in England from the days of 
Alfred to those of Romilly, of Clarkson, and of Florence Nightingale, 
and in thousands who have no fame.” 

These are noble words and true. We know that there exists 
under the débris of sects and dogmas, in the heart of every great 
nation, a precious store of those warm sympathies, those lofty 
aspirations, that generous abnegation of selfish interests, which, 
more than any creeds or doctrines, are the essentials of Christian 
character and Christian faith. These things and not abstruse 
dogmas and metaphysical subtleties are the signs of true religion, 
the religion, that the Apostle set before him, “to visit the father- 
less and the widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world,” that the Prophet proclaimed, “to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
This religion owes none of its majesty and power to the gold or 
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the guidance of the State. It is no exotic plant, to be nursed in 
hot unnatural air. It has flourished best in an ungenial soil, and 
under a bleak sky; “for prosperity doth best discover vice, but 
adversity doth best discover virtue.” It is not for those who 
believe in a divine original of Christianity, no more than for those 
who think it to be a development of the better part of man’s 
nature, to doubt of its inherent activity and independent vigour. 
Let the tree be known by its fruits. Whatever is worthless, 
extraneous, and transient in the manifestations of religion will 
surely perish, whether the secular authority support “a religious 
expression of the community,” or not ; whatever .s true and good 
will abide, because truth and goodness are immortal. Therefore, 
we ask men, who are Christians in spirit as well as in name, not 
to be afraid of the change we have advocated. We urge that 
change, primarily because we believe that the emancipation of 
the State from the religious connexion will be a political benefit, 
but, in a secondary sense, we favour it, because, in the end, we are 
persuaded it will encourage the growth of higher forms of 
religious life. Neither let those be alarmed at the prospect of 
the severance of Church and State who fear and abhor the fanatic 
zeal of sectaries and love the quiet and kindly repose of Establish- 
ments, The revolution must, to be sure, set free at first energies 
that may be turned to ill account, but it will also give scope to 
forces of a better sort. The good will balance first, and finally 
overcome the evil. It is not by adopting a cumbrous and 
dangerous machinery of government that we should endeavour 
to war down falsehood, bigotry, and superstition. Let us trust to 
the might of truth; let us enlist on our side the noble army, 
never left without recruits, of thinkers and patriots; let us fight 
under the banners of education, free thought, and liberty ; and 
the battle, though it may be long and weary, can have but one 
issue, 
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Art. VIII.—Tue Spanisn Gipsy. 


The Spanish Gipsy. A Poem. By George Exot. William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1868. 


WHeN two years ago we noticed “ Felix Holt,” we purposely 
abstained from commenting on the remarkable pieces of 
poetry which were prefixed to some of the chapters; we felt 
that it was dangerous to judge from such fragments. It is one 
thing to condense a thought into three or four lines of blank verse, 
another to write a poem. When we first read Lamb’s extracts 
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from the Elizabethan dramatists, we are apt to fancy that the 
writers must be poets. We turn to the originals, Webster, 
Kyd, and Tourneur, and find here and there a gem, and all the 
rest a dunghill. 

We felt too that it was excessively problematical whether a 
writer who had all her life been used to employ the large can- 
vas and strong colours of prose could suddenly adapt herself to 
the more limited space and more delicate tints of poetry. 

The gift of poetical expression is by no means rare, but it is the 
life-long cultivation of, and devotion to it which israre. We would 
almost say that any one who has the gift of expression at all, has 
also, in degree, the gift of poetry. Long before “ Felix Holt” 
appeared, we felt certain that George Eliot possessed that gift. 
But the question was whether she had cultivated it. On the 
other hand, we felt too that if George Eliot should ever write 
a poem, it would at lest bear the marks of thought. In this we 
are not disappointed. The “Spanish Gipsy” is not so much 
philosophical poetry as poetical philosophy. We indeed wish 
that it had been written in prose. Prose would, we feel, have 
given greater freedom to the author for expounding her philo- 
sophy, and for solving the moral problems in the story, greater 
room for those strokes of description, and greater scope for those 
touches of humour, in which she stands out foremost of all living 
authors. Indeed so much has she apparently felt the necessity for 
prose, that we have a prose dialogue in the Third Book. But 
the prose coming in the midst of poetry which is intended for 
reading rather gives us a shock, as it even does in the acting 
plays of Shakspeare, where we are prepared for the transition. 
Let us, however, more in detail justify our preference for prose. 
We can best do this by giving examples from the poem itself. 
Here, for instance, is a description of Roldan the juggler :— 

“ Roldan gladly would never laugh again ; 
Pensioned, he would be grave as auy ox.”’—p. 16. 
This, as it stands, is a mere commonplace. But mark how in 
“Adam Bede,” when George Eliot has the full command of 
prose, which is so plastic in her hands, she gives a new turn 
to an old comparison by picturing a rustic “with a stupid bovine 
look.” The prose makes us smile, the poetry inclines us to be 
like Roldan, and never smile again. So, too, George Eliot’s 
love for what is painfully realistic finds but little place in 
now Thus in the very next page we have this description of 

Idan’s son :— 

“This little Pablo had his spangles too, 
And large rosettes to hide his poor left foot 
Rounded like any hoof (his mother thought 
God willed it so to punish all her sins).”—p. 17. 
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In prose George Eliot would have made us sympathize with Pablo’s 
misfortunes. But here the mention of his “hoof” jars upon us 
as the sore of Philoctetes does in that most dismal of plays. 
Again, the mingled pathos and irony of the last line, which 
would have been so effective in prose upon a larger canvas, 
especially when placed in the mouth of some of George Eliot’s 
female characters, will, we venture to say, be lost on the majority 
of readers. We might multiply instances of this kind. It will 
be enough, however, to give one or two more examples :— 


“ Lopez, take physic, thou art getting ill, 
Growing descriptive.” —p. 35. 
And 
“ Digest that, friend, 
Or let it lie upon thee as a weight.”—p. 36. 


These two rather medical similes are certainly more fit to be 
expanded in prose than thus concentrated in poetry. Again, 
to take an instance of another kind :— 
“ JUAN. What news of the wars ? 
Lorrz. Such news as is most bitter on my tongue. 
Juan. Then spit it forth.”—p. 31. 


Goethe has very rightly justified the use of coarse language 
when it is necessary to represent coarse characters; but our 
sense of niceness and propriety is shocked in poetry when it 
would not have been offended in prose. Further, one source of 
George Eliot’s strength lies in depicting the humour of country 
rustics. Here she is without an equal. The scene at the public- 
house in “Silas Marner” is not unworthy of the great master 
who drew Falstaff and Pistol and Poins in the Dich Head 
tavern in Eastcheap. But the scene in the “whitened tavern 
court of Moorish fashion,” to which we are introduced at the 
beginning of the “Spanish Gipsy,” is tame and dull compared 
with that in “Silas Marner,” or even that at the Sugar Loaf in 
“Felix Holt.” This is not George Eliot’s fault. Poetry is not 
the vehicle for such scenes. Falstaff drinks and jokes in prose, 
George Eliot has attempted an impossibility, and has in our 
opinion failed. Again, our regret that the “Spanish Gipsy” was 
not written in prose is increased when we contrast the distinet- 
ness with which, as in “ Romola,” George Eliot invesis her crea- 
tions, with the shadowy personages in the “Spanish Gipsy” 
Every one will remember how by one stroke George Eliot brings 
Romola bodily before our eyes: “she has a way of walking like 
& procession.” Now compare that description with the following 
one of Fedalma :— 
“Maiden, crowned with glossy blackness, 
Lithe as panther forest-roaming, 
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Long-armed naiad, when she dances 
On a stream of ether floating — 
Bright, O bright Fedalma !” 


The comparison of a maiden to a panther conveys to the 
general reader no meaning. If it contains any, it 1s false, for 
Fedalma is certainly not meant to be stealthy and cat-like. When 
we rise to the still higher art of individuality, the failure of the 
personages in the “Spanish Gipsy,” when compared with the 
sharp-drawn living human characters in “ Romola,” is still more 
apparent. This we need not insist upon. The haziness and 
want of firm drawing must be apparent to the most careless 
reader. 

Once more, George Eliot’s power of description is equal to 
that of her humour. She excels even Ruskin in what is com- 
monly called word-painting, because she has learnt the great 
art of self-restraint. But her power often deserts her in 
the “Spanish Gipsy.” For instance, here is a description of 
scenery which, as it is placed early in the poem, must be intended 
to challenge attention :— 


* Now in the East the distance casts its veil 
And gazes with a deepening earnestness. 
The old rain-fretted mountains in their robes 
Of shadow-broken grey ; the rounded hills 
Reddened with blood of Titans, whose huge limbs 
Entomb'd within, feed full the hardy flesh 
Of cactus green and blue broad-sworded aloes ; 
The cypress soaring black above the lines 
Of white court-walls ; the jointed sugar-canes 
Pale-golden with their feathers motionless 
In the warm quiet :—all thought-teaching form 
Utters itself in firm unshimmering hues.”’—p. 50. 


Now the passage about “the rounded hills reddened with 
blood of Titans” falls far below George Eliot’s usual standard. It 
shows not merely a want of self-restraint, but a straining after 
effect in the worst manner of the Spasmodic School. The me- 
taphor of the “flesh of cactus green” is offensive in poetry, 
although natura] enough in prose. Let any one turn from this 
description to the opening scene of the “ Mill on the Floss”’— 
that scene so full of quiet power and repose —or to that descrip- 
tion of Warwickshire in the beginning of “ Felix Holt,” and we 
think that they will join in our regrets that George Eliot had 
not written the “Spanish Gipsy” in prose. Our regret too is 
heightened when we consider George Eliot’s poetry simply as 
poetry, without reference to any other standard. To give an 
example of what we mean, let us take the opening lines :— 
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“°*Tis the warm South, where Europe spreads her lands — 
Like fretted leaflets, breathing on the deep : 
Broad-breasted Spain, leaning with equal love 
(A calm earth-goddess crowned with corn and vines) 
On the Mid Sea that moans with memories, 

And on the untravelled Ocean, whose vast tides 
Pant dumbly passionate with dreams of youth.”—p. 3. 


Now, this is very pretty, but it would be simply blinking the 
truth to say it was first-rate poetry. We might even praise it if 
written by Owen Meredith or Gerald Massey. But we expect 
something very different to mere prettiness from George Eliot. 
We do not, without a special reference to physical geography, 
see in what way the countries of Southern Europe are like 
“leaflets,” and still less like “fretted leaflets.” Again, the 
lines— 


“On the Mid Sea that moans with memories,” 


and— 
“Vast tides 
Pant'dumbly passionate with dreams of youth,” 


are examples of the mere “ pathetic fallacy.” Only weak poets, 
like Professor Kingsley, talk alliteratively about “the cruel, 
crawling foam,” to which “moans with memories,” and “pant 
passionate,” bear too close a resemblance. This is not the way 
in which true poets have described the sea, from the Psalmist of 
Israel down to Wordsworth. We expect from George Eliot 
thought, not fancy. We expect her to see deeper beneath the 
surface of things, and to sing more in character with that sea of 
which it has been so well said in a moral sense— 


Oadacca khifer tava 7’ dvOpwrwy Kaxd. 


We notice also throughout the poem, what we have certainly 
hever noticed in George Eliot’s prose writings, a tendency to 
cheap metaphors. . Thus such a phrase as— 


“‘Kurope is come to her majority” —p. 6, 


may be classed among what we venture to call Bulwerian similes. 
So also the following lines smack strongly of the author of 
“Pelham :”— 
“Fie, Lopez, thou a Spaniard with a sword 
Dreamest a Spanish noble ever stoops 
By doing honour to the maid he loves ! 
He stoops alone when he dishonours her.”—p. 34. 


The sentiment is irreproachable, but it is a little bit too much 
like “the man who lifts his arm against a woman,” &c. &c., and 
would be sure to call down thunders of applause from the gallery 
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of the Victoria Theatre. But this is not the audience—“ the 
barren groundlings,” as Shakspeare calls them—for whom George 
Eliot writes. So too, again, the following line— 


“This ruby glows with longing for your ear”—p. 97, 


carries the true Bulwerian note of false sentiment. Other defects 
might be easily pointed out. That light which plays upon George 
Eliot’s prose is lost. The lines are often loose without being 
flexible, and mazy without being harmonious. Many of them 
will not scan. Here, for instance, is a verse of six feet-— 

“And starry flashing steel and pale vermilion.”—p. 10. 
Here is another— 

“Nature compacted with such fine selection.” 
Here is one of five feet and a half— 

“Flashing the signals of his nearing swiftness.’’"—p. 4. 
Here is another in the same page— 

“Tis south a mile before the rays are Moorish.” 


These instances might be multiplied. One, indeed, of the 
greatest defects is that the individual lines do not, as in true 
poetry, affect us. They have none of that “beauty making 
beautiful old rhyme.” They do not sink from their own force 
into our souls, ‘hey are poetical, but not poetry. We speak 
plainly. We wish to be reckoned not amongst George Eliot’s 
enemies, but her friends. As, too, we have on more than one 
occasion warmly praised her prose without incurring the suspicion 
of flattery, we hope we may now criticise her poetry without in- 
curring the suspicion of malice. George Eliot will find plenty 
of praise ; but perhaps little criticism. We gladly welcome the 
“Spanish Gipsy,” with all its wealth of thought, its keen insight, 
and its imagination ; but our welcome is mingled with some 
misgivings. It would be the greatest loss to our literature if 
George Eliot, either through haste or bad advice, should fall 
short of her former power. She has ennobled the novel in a way 
in which it has never been ennobled, in any other country, or at 
any other period. She has raised it from being the mere amusement 
of the frivolous and the idle, to be the solace and the guide of 
scholars. If now she betakes herself to poetry, it is but real 
kindness to say when in out opinon it falls short of her prose. 
We are only judging George Eliot by her own standard. 

We must now turn to the subject matter of the poem. The 
thoughts and problems which George Eliot sets before us in the 
“Spanish Gipsy” are essentially those of the nineteenth century. 
Now we have no more fault to find with her for placing in the 
mouths of her characters thoughts and sentiments and know- 
ledge with which they must have been totally unacquainted in the 
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Spain of the fifteenth century, than with Shakspeare for placing 
English scenery in Sicily and Bohemia. We question, however, 
whether she has rightly solved the principal problem. We take 
it for granted that al! our readers are acquainted with the story. 
The main problem is, as they know, whether Fedalma should 
marry Silva, or go with her father. Silva is one of those men 
whom George Eliot so delights to paint :— 
“A nature o’er-endowed with opposites 
Making a self-alternate, where each hour 
Was critic of the last, each mood too strong 
For tolerance of its fellow in close yoke.”—p. 194. 
He means well, but is weak. He never in his highest moments, 
even when inspired by love of Fedalma, approaches the ideal of 
the English cavalier—*“I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved I not honour more.” Fedalma, on the other hand, is 
drawn as— 
“ One who sees 
A light serene and strong on one sole path.” 


All our interest centres in her. Now the aim of all culture and 
all training should be to free us from the yoke of authority. 
But Fedalma yields — yields to authority, for it cannot be 
said to be affection—to a father whose love she had never felt, 
and whose very existence she had even forgotten. Her father 
had not the claims upon her which Silva had. There are ties 
— and stronger than those of blood. When she writes to 
ilva— 
“T am the daughter of the Gipsy Chief 

Who means to be the Saviour of our tribe. 

He calls on me to live for his great end. 

To live? nay, die for it. Fedalma dies 

In leaving Silva: all that lives henceforth 

Is the Zincala’’—(p. 155). 
we reply that, in our own opinion, the cultured Fedalma should 
live, and not the untutored Zincala who pays the mere bar- 
barian’s homage to authority. Submission is noble; but there is 
something nobler than mere blind submission. The doctrine of 
authority preached in this fashion is nothing higher than the 
unmeaning loyalty of a savage. The language which Zarca 
speaks, and the arguments which he brings to bear, are those of 
infallible authority,—of the kind which Loyola would have ap- 
proved, and Prior Isidor might have used in this very poem. 

Another ethical fault remains. The whole poem is lamed by 

the conclusion. Silva's fortress is taken, and Zarca is stabbed by 
Silva. All afterwards is unutterable woe. Silva goes to Rome 
to wipe away his sin by becoming a soldier of the cross ; but no 
cup which he can ever taste will be without bitterness. Re- 
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bellion spreads amongst her people against Fedalma. So falls 
the curtain. We are left not comforted with hope, but bur- 
dened with pain. Amidst all the darkness there is not a gleam of 
light. We do not ask for what is vulgarly called “ poetical jus- 
tice.” Virtue, as far as the world sees, is not always outwardly 
triumphant. But we do say that it is the office of fiction, and 
most especially of poetry, not merely to give us generous thoughts 
and to represent godlike actions, but to show us their results; 
blessed indeed not with worldly prosperity, but with the happi- 
ness which springs from the mind. In the “Spanish Gipsy,” 
we feel, not the strong power of man, but the force of circum- 
stances ; not the freedom of the human soul, and the unspeakable 
blessings which flow from it, but only thecrushing influence of fate. 

Of the characters in the “Spanish Gipsy,” we may briefly 
say that the lower personages are sketched with more freedom 
and ease than the higher. At all events they are, as in George 
Eliot’s prose, more natural. Notwithstanding what we have 
said of Fedalma’s decision, she stands out side by side with 
Romola as a type of noble womanhood. The romantic, if weak 
chivalry of Silva, the noble spirit and bearing of Zarca, help, too, to 
soften down some of the faults which we have just mentioned. 
With all its shortcomings, the “Spanish Gipsy” is one of the 
most remarkable poems of our age. There can be but little 
doubt that if, thirty years ago, George Eliot had devoted herself 
to poetry, she would have left a name amongst poets, as she 
will amongst novelists, second to none in our generation, It is 
from want of practice, rather than from not possessing the great 
gift of poetry, that George Eliot breaks down, more especially 
in the mechanism of verse. It is, too, because there is no acting 
drama existing, in which a field could be found for all her many 
gifts—her powers of delineation of character, of humour, of de- 
scription, of passion, that George Eliot fails. From the very 
conditions of the modern poem she naturally breaks down. She 
has no room to move in the petty gilded cage in which the 
modern minstrel is confined. Tennyson, who so fairly repre- 
sents modern life in its artificial and fashionable aspects, has 
room, but not George Eliot. Doubtless, therefore, hampered by 
the very conditions of the modern poem, George Eliot very 
rightly threw the “Spanish Gipsy” into its present form. By 
adopting a half dramatic and half narrative style of relation, 
she has been a great gainer. But still the limits have been too 
small for her. Poetry, except in the acting drama, cannot pos- 
sibly bear the strain and tension which George Eliot calls upon 
it to bear. To these two causes then—want of practice and 
want of proper machinery—do we in a great measure attri- 
bute the failure of the “Spanish Gipsy.” There are indeed 
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magnificent passages in it when taken by themselves, such as 
the description of Fedalma dancing, though that perhaps is a 
little too theatrical. Prior Isidor’s speech to Silva, dissuading him 
from his marriage, and Silva’s reply, are both of them thoroughly 
dramatic. The subtle analysis of Silva’s feelings at page 69, 
the nobility of Zarca’s speech commencing “ Nay, never falter,” 
and Fedalma’s answer to her father immediately afterwards, are 
good examples of the rare power and nobility of George Eliot’s 
mind. One, however, of the finest pieces is to be found in 
Sephardo’s concluding speech: — 
“ Two angels guide 

The path of man, both aged and yet young, 

As angels are, ripening through endless years. 

On one he leans: some call her Memory 

And some, Tradition ; and her voice is sweet, 

With deep mysterious accords: the other, 

Floating above, holds down a lamp which streams 

A light divine and searching on the earth, 

Compelling eyes and footsteps. Memory yields, 

Yet clings with loving check, and shines anew 

Reflecting all the rays of that bright lamp 

Our angel Reason holds. We had not walked 

But for Tradition ; we walk evermore 

To higher paths, by brightening Reason’s lamp.” —p. 202. 
Many lines, either full of meditation or of fancy, are scattered up 
and down through the Poem. Here is a subtle distinction be- 
tween man’s and woman’s love :— 

“ Women know no perfect love : 
Loving the strong, they can forsake the strong ; 
Man clings because the being whom he loves 
Is weak and needs him.”’—p. 276. 


Here, too, is a pretty fanciful description :— 


“In the east 
Emergent from the dark waves of the hills, 
Seeming a little sister of the moon, 
Glowed Venus all unquenched.”—p. 159. 
We may easily, too, pick out pieces of truthful description. 
Here, for instance, is a scene photographed :— 
“ A fountain near, vase-shapen and broad-lipped, 
Where timorous birds alight with tiny feet, 
And hesitate and bend wise listening ears, 
And fly away again with undipped beak.” —p. 18. 
Here, too, is another piece of truthful observation— 
“ Nay, I endure nought worse than napping sheep, 
When nimble birds uproot a fleecy lock 
To line their nest with.”—p. 243. 
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Though we think that, in the description of spring, at p. 70, 
the observation, now “vicious crawling things are pretty eggs,” 
is hardly so correct. The snake; which is a crawling thing, 
though not vicious, lays eggs which are not pretty, whilst the 
viper, which is both crawling and vicious, does not lay eggs. 

Nor are touches of delicate humour wanting. Thus, the faith 
of the landlord of the “whitened tavern court” is described 
as— - 

“ Like his wine, 
Of cheaper sort, a trifle over-new.’’—p. 12. 


The speech of Blasco, the silversmith, is thus too happily hit 
off, as that of— 
“Some great bell of slow but certain swing 
That, if you only wait, will tell the hour 
As well as flippant clocks that strike in haste 
And set off chiming a superfluous tune.” —p. 14. 


The songs which are scattered up and down through the 
Poem are unequal. They often seem to us to lack, like the 
blank verse, that “full-throated ease” which is so essential to 
lyrical poetry. The following, however, has real pathos and 
lyrical sweetness :— 


“ Warm whispering through the slender olive leaves 

Came to me a gentle sound, 
Whispering of a secret found 

In the clear sunshine ’mid the golden sheaves : 

Said it was sleeping for me in the morn, 
Called it gladness, called it joy, 
Drew me on—‘ Come hither, boy ’— 

To where the blue wings rested on the corn. 

I thought the gentle sound had whispered true— 
Thought the little heaven mine, 
Leaned to clutch the thing divine, 

And saw the blue wings melt within the blue.”—p. 58. 


These extracts will show the riches which the “Spanish 
Gipsy” contains. No one else could have written it but 
George Eliot. It must ever hold a high place in the literature 
of the nineteenth century. Its interest, however, lies in its 
philosophy rather than in its poetry, in the sentiments of its 
characters, rather than in the characters themselves. It will be 
read more for its speculative views, for its wise reflections and 
noble thoughts, than for its delineation of the passions or mystic 
beauty of verse. It will, in short, be always more prized by the 
students than the lovers of poetry. 
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ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs. 
Wititams & Noreate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nort, 270, 
Strand, Sade 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
R. ROCHFORT CLARKRP’S protest against images in stained 


glass windows! is a very vigorous one, and certainly is in con- 
sistency with the original Reformation movement in England and 
with the general practice, subject to unimportant exceptions only, 
until within a comparatively very recent period. Mr. Clarke has the 
* Homily against Peril of Idolatry’ unmistakeably on his side, as he 
urges. But unfortunately for him and those who feel with him, the 
opinions expressed in the Homilies, whatever their weight, have not 
of themselves any binding legal effect. Not without a certain sym- 
pathy for Mr. Clarke, as we should not be without sympathy for the 
scruples of an orthodox Mahometan or Jew if like innovations should 
ever invade their temples of worship, we would venture to point out 
the insufficiency of the ground on which he would take his stand. He 
thinks that inasmuch as belief in a supersensible doctrine is sufficient as 
well as necessary to the Christian, any attempt to represent it in mate- 
rial forms is to run peril of idolatry. Now without saying anything of 
pictorial presentations, which may be taken as symbols of perfectly ab- 
stract doctrines, or asembodiments of sentiment, some at least of the doc- 
trines themselves which Mr. Clarke would undoubtedly confess to be 
essential, are founded upon, or intimately connected with, certain 
alleged facts or events, which he would equally acknowledge to be 
historically true. He certainly believes, for instance, not only that 
Jesus is now living in the celestial life, but that he departed visibly 
from the earth in the presence of his disciples, being “taken up into 
heaven, and a cloud received him out of their sight.” Now, if such a 
thing did really ever take place, on what principle, apart from mere habit 
and practice of a particular Church or Association, can there be any im- 
propriety in endeavouring to depict its occurrence ? It is a window in 
St. Martin’s, Mr. Clarke’s parish church when he is in London, which 
especially arouses his indignation, wherein is represented this very 
scene of the Ascension, and which has replaced a window of merely orna- 
mental glass surrounding the word “Deus.” Now, Mr. Clarke would 
not be satisfied with simple “ Deus” as an object of his Protestant wor- 
ship, but connects the revelation which “ Deus” has made of himself 
with a number of historic events. In fact, while Mr. Clarke may have 
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the best of the argument, supposing the Homily to expound fairly the 
original spirit of the Reformed Church of England, is he not forgetting 
that a more important question remains—namely, whether the gist of 
the idolatry may not consist in worshipping as divine a human person, 
compared with which the treating his image with even superstitious 
reverence must be a very minor affair? Mr. Clarke will understand 
the parallel if we ask with respect to the worship of the Virgin Mary 
—though she is not yet worshipped as divine—which is the greater 
error-—to believe in her and to pray to her as seated at the right hand 
of God, whatever that may mean, or to represent her assumption into 
heaven ina stained glass window? “ Either make the tree good and 
the fruit good, or make the tree corrupt and the fruit corrupt.” The 
modern Protestant, indeed, will be very rudely forced to reconsider his 
position, whether it be at all tenable—that is, if his Protestantism 
consists in a certain fixed set of doctrines, such as Original Sin, the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, Justification by Faith, supposed to be 
provable by what he calls the ‘“‘ Word of God.” 

“ Latitudinarianism and Catholicism have each an_ intelligible 
standing-ground in the world of thought,” as says Mr. 8. Baring 
Gould in the last series of the “Church and the World.”? The 
extinction of Protestantism may in one sense of that word be safely 
prophesied. But we should remember that both Catholicism and 
Protestantism consist of two elements: of a principle, and of its 
application—the former, of the principle of authority and submission 
of reason applied to a complicated dogmatical and ecclesiastical sys- 
tem; the latter, of the principle of liberty and free action of reason 
and spirit, actually hampered with doctrines less gross indeed than 
those of Catholicism, but against which the same or like objections may 
be brought. The weakuess of Protestantism consists in this wedding 
of a living principle of progress with a dogmatical system which, three 
hundred years ago, was, relatively to the Romish system, true ; which, 
relatively to the more thoroughly Papal system of the present day, is 
even more strikingly true ; but which, as claiming to set forth positive 
truths, has no foundation except that of authority which it repudiates. 
The Romish system is consistent with itself, but its very consistency con- 
demns it to death sooner or later. Protestantism, as now existing, is 
inconsistent with itself, but in its very inconsistency there is a prin- 
ciple of life. For, if it be true to its principle, it will pass through 
the latitudinarian and critical phases into such form of theology as 
may be possible in the Christendom of the future. And since Catho- 
licism and Protestantism make up Christendom, and sooner or later 
Catholicism must die, it depends upon Protestantism whether the 
Church of the future shall be called Christian. The volume of the 
“Church and the World” to which we have referred above, is perhaps 
more outspoken as to the tenets and projects of the party from which 
it issues than even either of its predecessors. We should rather think 





2. {The Church and the World : Essays on Questions of the Day, in 1868. By 
various Writers.” Edited by; the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London; Longmans. 
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that this development of so-called Catholicism has run up to its present 
height too rapidly, and the plans formed in connexion with it have 
been matured too soon. But we are only inclined to observe, strictly 
in the character of literary critics, that some of the essays in the 
present volume are distinguished by a coarseness unusual even in 
theological controversy—at least, when carried on in books issued by 
respectable publishers. We can hardly understand how some passages, 
as, for instance, the passage about the Protestant under the description 
of “poor Tom” (p. 147), should not have been pointed out to the 
author of the essay as a mere offence against ordinary good taste. 
The worst offender by far in the volume is Dr. J. Littledale, who 
writes upon the “ Ritual Commission.” We can perfectly understand 
that these high-Churchmen should be made very angry by the “ First 
Report ;” they may perhaps be made still more angry by the second, 
and can have derived no consolation from the judgment of Sir Robert 
Phillimores—a judge certainly as likely to be favourable to the 
Ritualists as they could have possibly hoped for. But whatever their 
hopes or whatever their discouragements, these partisans should bear 
in mind that no cause can be really advanced by an exhibition in the 
field of literature of brow-beating and vituperation of opponents. 

A “tone” very different from that of some of these essays might be 
caught by the authors if they would peruse again the “ Parochial Ser- 
mons’’* of the real originator of that movement which they are now 
endeavouring to push much further than he thought morally possible 
within the communion in which they still remain. Others of his works 
are learned or logical—these sermons are perhaps “ tone,” and little 
else ; but the tone is one which it would be well if some Anglo-Catholics 
would copy. The present re-issue of the “ Parochial Sermons’’ is edited 
by the Kev. W. J. Copeland, and is without alteration, except in quite 
unimportant matters, from the original edition. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on “ Ecce Homo,’’® which he has re- 
printed from “ Good Words,” he observes, “ that which is loosely called 
society, and which is represented by the literature, if not of the age, 
yet of the moment, has been making of late much proud flesh” —by 
which we understand that society aud the literature of the day have 
been permitting themselves to become too independent of orthodox 
teaching. Continuing the surgical metaphor, he tells us that into 
“this tissue of proud flesh” the work of “ Ecce Homo” “cuts perhaps 
more deeply than any other production of recent years.” By which 
he explains himself to mean, that “ Ecce Homo” brings home to the 
reader that there is “something or other called the Gospel” “ which 





3“ Judgment delivered by the Rt. Hon Sir Robert Phil.imore, D.C.L., Official 
Principal of the Court of Arches, in the Cases of Martin v. Mac‘onochie, and 
Flamank v, Simpson.” Edited by W. G. F. Phillimore, B.A., of the Middle 
Temple. London: Butterworths. 1868. 

‘ “ Parochial and Plain Sermons.” By John Henry Newman, B.D., formerly 
Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford. In Eight Volumes. Vol. I. New Edition. 
London: Rivingtons. 1868. 

°“ Ecce Homo.” By the Rt. Hon, W. E. Gladstone. London: Strahan 
&Co. 1868. 
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haz very strong, even formidable, claims on the loyal allegiance and 
humble obedience of mankind.”’ Others have denounced “ Ecce Homo” 
as itself, to adopt Mr. Gladstone’s comparison, belonging to the morbid 
growth of infidelity. It is, however, in the present interest of ortho- 
doxy to moderate alarm, and to represent a very popular book as rather 
incomplete than heretical. And this is what Mr. Gladstone has set 
himself to do. We are therefore reminded by our apologist, that the 
author may be pursuing in his inquiries the very same course which 
was followed, under the guidance of Divine Providence, by the Evan- 
gelists themselves: that there undoubtedly is a dogmatical growth in 
the presentation of the person of Jesus Christ within the compass of 
the New Testament—there was a time when the three Gospels were all 
which were given to believers, there was a time when the fourth Gospel 
was conceded to them. And the author of “ Ecce Homo” may thus be 
led himself, and may be instrumental in leading others, from a reverent 
regard to the human person of Jesus to acknowledge his true and proper 
divinity. Beneath a slight varnish of fairness there is evident in this 
special pleading of Mr. Gladstone’s a thorough contempt for the modern 
theology itself, and a bitter hostility to the principle of founding it on 
a gathered opinion, as distinguished from the principle of authority. 
Of the maintainers of the historical character of the gospel 
history, Mr. C. A. Row is the fairest and the best worth reading, 
that we have met with for a long time.6 He does not denounce, He 
states candidly, if not always as we think completely, the hypothesis 
of his opponents ; and he is not afraid to give up positions which have 
become untenable. The problem as presented to the defender of 
Christianity in the present age is different from that which occupied 
the writers on evidences of the last century. Arguments, therefore, 
which seemed most forcible to them may fail to meet some of the require- 
ments of the present time. Mr. Row himself does not insist on four 
independent personal witnesses to the facts of the gospel history— 
he is content to acknowledge an oral origin to the gospels, and that 
the date of their written compilation or composition is, within limits, 
uncertain. But he contends for their fundamental truthfulness, inas- 
much as they are, he thinks, consistent with each other, and, above all 
things, are consistent or recoucileable in their several presentations of 
the person of Christ (even when the synoptics are compared with the 
fourth gospel). And he addresses himself especially to combat the 
“ mythical” hypothesis. But here he falls into a misconception as to 
what the mythical theory really is—a misconception more venial in his 
case than in that of Mr. Cranbrook. For he supposes first a difficulty 
to have presented itself to the followers of Jesus, and then that a set 
of persons, whom he calls the mythologers, deliberately applied them- 
selves to itssolution. ‘The difficulty was how to reconcile the Jewish 
anticipations of a conquering Messiah, or of a divine Messiah, accord- 





6 ‘The Jesus of the Evangelists : His Historical Character Vindicated ; or, an 
Examination of the Internal Evidence for our Lord’s Divine Mission, with Re 
fereuce to Modern Controversy.” By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, Author of “The Nature and Extent of Divine Inspiration,” &¢. 
London: Williams «nd Norgate. 1868. 
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ing to the representation of the book of Enoch, with a suffering and 
dying one. 

“The problem must have presented itself to the mythologists, if the divine 
is assumed as capable of being united to the human, and if it is necessary 
that the human should suffer and die, what is the correct form of conceiving 
and demonstrating the idea ?”’—p. 24. 

The mythologists, in setting themselves -to the elaboration of their 
myths, “ could have had before them no model,” and “a Messiah who 
would not trample his enemies under his feet” would have been to the 
Jew the most difficult of all possible conceptions. The author’s error 
consists in supposing that the “ mythical” theory implies a conspiracy 
of anumber of mythologists deliberately concocting a representation 
of the person of Jesus Christ, and so contriving it as to comprehend 
certain divine and human attributes; it consists also in supposing 
that those who adopt the mythical theory as a solution of some parts 
of the gospel narratives, apply it as a universal solvent to them all; 
it consists, moreover, in ignoring the principle of design which, since 
the investigations of Baur and his coadjutors, has been recognised 
by the critical school as having presided over the formation of a large 
portion of the New Testament ; notably so in the third gospel, and 
almost exclusively in the fourth. Nor, further, has Mr. Row noticed 
that mythical conceptions of the Messiah already prevailed at the 
time of the life and death of Christ, so that a lengthened period is 
not required for the growth of the myths after his crucifixion: the 
moulds were already there, and only required to be filled, which they 
might very well be with some suddenness and rapidity under the 
shock of the Roman war, and the destruction of the Jewish hopes 
of a Messianic deliverer “ to trample down their enemies.” The old 
words were found to be capable’ of new senses, and in those new senses 
sd were supposed to have received fulfilment in the person of 
esus, 

Early in 1865, two editions appeared of Tischendorf’s “ Wann 
wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst.” They were followed by a third 
and more popularized edition, from which was made the translation 
issued by the “ Religious Tract Society.” In 1866, a fourth and much 
amplified edition was published, which is now translated into English 
by Mr. W. L. Gage, under the slightly varied title “Origin of the 
Four Gospels.”’? ‘Tischendorf’s style, as his translator allows, is 
“heavy, hard, and disjointed,” to which we must add that the arrange- 
ment of his material is not made to follow any definite principle. 
Thus he commences his array of the historical evidence for the ex- 
istence of the Gospels with Irenzus, followed by Tertullian and 
Clemens of Alexandria; he then goes back to the Canon of Muratori, 
and to the oldest Latin and Syriac translations, which belong, accord- 
ing to him, to the very middle of the second century. He then 





” “Origin of the Four Gospels.” By Constantine Tischendorf, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Leipzig. Translated, under the Author's sanction, 
by William L. Gage, from the fourth German edition, revised and greatly en- 
larged. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1868. 
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proceeds to work back with patristic authorities from Ireneus, 
Theophilus and Tatianus, Claudius Apollinaris and Athenagoras, 
Thence we leap to the very commencement of the second century 
to Clement of Rome, followed downwards again by Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and Justin. The supposed references to the gospels, and especially 
those to the fourth, which are to be met with in the remains of 
lieretical writers of the second century, are then discussed, but neither 
are these treated in any chronological order. Basilides, for instance, 
is made to follow the Valentinians Ptolemeus and Heracleon : last of 
all, the evidence derivable from Papias, as reported by Eusebius, is 
treated of. The effect of this ill-arrangement of his material is to 
render the book very unpleasant reading, and to damage seriously an 
argument already sufficiently weak in itself. The most complete 
answer to Tischendorf, and at the same time in a moderate compass, 
is to be met with in the recent work of Scholten, of which we re- 
ferred to a German translation in our last number, and which we 
may be pardoned for again indicating.§ In particular the groundless- 
ness is there shown of Tischendorf’s inferences, from loose references 
in the works of Origen and Hippolytus to Basilides, Valentinus, and 
their schools, as making use of the fourth Gospel, that Basilides and 
Valentinus themselves did so, and acknowledged it as the work of the 
Apostle: every fourth-form boy knows that vi du@’ *Acayra does not 
always necessarily include Ajax himself.® 

Attention is, however, so effectually directed to the question of the 
fourth Gospel, that there need be no fear of the evidence as to its 
authorship, both internal and external, being now thoroughly sifted, 
even in England. A brief, but on the whole pertinent, treatment of 
the internal evidence will be found in the “ Was St. John the Author 
of the Fourth Gospel?” The author starts from the ground that there 
is not at least the same amount of external evidence of authorship in 
the case of the fourth Gospel as in that of the other three ; the decision 
may, therefore, be much assisted by a consideration of the internal 
evidence. In reference to which it is to be observed, at the outset, 
how totally the personal character, demeanour, and mode of speaking 
of Jesus Christ, as presented in the fourth Gospel, differ from those 
presented in the Synoptics. 

“The main object of our Saviour’s life, as set forth in the three Synoptic 
Gospels, appears to have been to instruct, exhort, and improve His hearers. 
The main object of His life, as exhibited in the fourth Gospel, appears to have 
been to exalt and glorify Himself.” 

The difference between the scenes of Christ’s ministry generally in the 
Synoptic and Johannean Gospels is then pointed out, together with 
the incompatibility of their respective accounts of the local circum- 
stances and occasions of events which each of them appear to describe 
incommon, Special objection is taken to some of the miracles de- 





8 “Die altesten Zeugnisse betreffend die Schriften des Neuen Testamentes.” 
Historisch untersucht., von J. H. Scholten. 

® «Was St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel?" By a Layman, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Longmans. 1868. 
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scribed in the fourth Gospel, as, for instance, to that of Cana of Galilee, 
on account of the unworthiness of its end, and to that of the Pool of 
Bethesda, on account of its involving the credence of the legend of the 
angel. The well-known discrepancies observable in the several narra- 
tives of the Last Supper and of the Crucifixion are then insisted on; 
and in connexion with the conduct of the Disciples after the Cruci- 
fixion, who, according to the fourth Gospel, stay in Jerusalem instead 
of proceeding into Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 32; xxviii. 7, 10), the author 
says :— 

“There is another objection to the account in the fourth Gospel of this 
occurrence, founded upon the language of Thomas in addressing our Saviour 
‘My Lord and my God.’ Now, this latter appellation was not at that time, 
nor for many years afterwards, addressed to Christ. There may be one or 
two passages in St. Paul’s Epistles, written thirty years after the death of 
Christ, in which the name of ‘God’ appears to be used in reference to the 
Son. But in the early Apostolic times, this title was given to the Father only. 
St. Stephen’s dying words were, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” St. Paul, 
although he ascribed Divine powers to Christ, and associated Him with God 
the Father in the heavenly blessings bestowed upon Christians, invariably dis- 
tinguished the one from the other in the titles attributed to them. Ascribing 
to the Apostle Thomas, therefore, the use of the title ‘ God,’ as applied to our 
Saviour, was an anachronism which is sufficient of itself to cast discredit upon 
this passage in the fourth Gospel.”—p. 39. 


Quite agreeing with the conclusion that the fourth Gospel is not the 
Apostle John’s, and that the putting the words “My Lord and 
my God,” as addressed to the Saviour, in the mouth of Thomas 
is an anachronism, we think that the author is here arguing in a circle. 
He must first prove, on independent grounds, the later date of the 
Gospel before it can be legitimate to aver that the first steps, as far as 
ean be traced, towards the divinisation of Jesus Christ, were made by 
the Apostle Paul and his school. It is quite certain that the negation 
of the Apostolic authorship of this Gospel, while painful to some, will 
be felt as a relief by others; and we need be under no fear that true 
critical conclusions relative to the Biblical books will not in the end 
approve themselves to the truest Christian people. Nor can any excep- 
tion be justly taken to acritical inquiry, if strictly conducted, because, 
in the first instance, it may have been suggested by a recoil from such 
a doctrine as that implied in John xx. 28, or in xx. 22, 23. Only-the 
argument itself should be kept carefully disentangled from anything 
like a prejudice or prepossession. The present author has not, to our 
mind, carried himself altogether clear of this kind of entanglement ; 
nevertheless, he has shown himself quite capable of prosecuting further 
investigations, into the origin of the books of the New Testament, and 
into the process of growth in Christian opinion and practice during 
the period over which their composition really appears to have been 
spread, 

_ An evidence of the wide-spread of a new Reformation is to be found 
in a volume recently published at the Cape,!® under the following 





“De Moderne Theologie: Dertien Toespraken gehouden in de Mutual Hall, 
Kaapstad.” Door D. P. Faure, 8.S.M.C. Kaapstad: Juta. 1868. 
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circumstances. The Rev. D. P. Faure is a regularly educated and ad- 
mitted minister of the Dutch Church, a pupil of the celebrated Pro- 
fessors Scholten an] Kuenen, of Leyden. He purposed accepting a 
“eall’’ in connexion with the Dutch Reformed Church at the Cape of 
Good Hope. But by a recent order of the local synod there, it would 
have been necessary for him to pass an ordeal called the colloquium 
doctum—in other words, to satisfy a committee of ministers of the sound- 
ness of his faith; previously it had been sufficient for a minister 
coming from the Netherlands, and so accepting a call, to bring testi- 
monials from his last charge, and to sign the Regulations of the Cape 
Church. The object of the new Rule was well understood to be, the 
keeping out from the Cape Chureh the heterodoxy which had invaded 
the mother Church of Holland. Mr. Faure, therefore, not choosing to 
submit himself to this kind of inquisition, has for the past year been 
holding free religious services in a place called the “ Mutual Hall,” 
at Cape Town, The thirteen addresses now printed were delivered 
there, and they are intended, not as a mere exposition of modern 
theology, but as a vindication of the author and his friends from very 
gross misrepresentation. The teaching or preaching at the “ Mutual 
Hall” has been described as “ atheistic,” and Mr. Kotzé and Mr. Bur- 
gers, who have already had their own quarrels with the synod, aud have 
come out victors, have been stigmatized as libellers and blasphemers of 
Jesus Christ, for having taken part in the services at the Mutual Hall 
when they have visited Cape Town. In consequence of all this, there is 
a great controversy raging in the Cape Colony, in the Presbyterian as 
well as in the Episcopal Church. The principal combatants are Mr. 
Murray, the Moderator of the Synod, and Professor Hofmeyer, of the 
Stellenbosch Seminary, on the so-called Orthodox side; Mr. Burgers, 
Mr. Kotzé, Mr. Naudé, Mr. Faure, on the side of the Liberals. Of 
the newspapers published at the Cape, the Volksvriend (Dutch) is 
orthodox, the Volksblad (Dutch) not unfavourable to freedom, the 
Advertiser and Mail, inclined to the orthodox side; the Cape Argus 
keeps clear of the purely theological questions, but is steadily opposed 
to any overweening pretensions of the high party in the synod. There 
is besides an excellent organ of the Liberal party, entitled De Onder- 
zoeker, which appears monthly (now established for seven or eight 
years), and whith contains in a small compass a variety of carefully 
written and selected articles, not shrinking from the discussion of 
any questions raised in reference to the modern theology. It is well 
supported by the laity of the Dutch Church. There is also a “ Church 
Defence Association,” which assisted Mr. Kotzé and Mr. Burgers in 
their trials with the dominant party in the synod: the objects of that 
association are to resist the ecclesiastical tyranny of the synod, and to 
push the liberty of preaching and profession as far as may be possible 
under the existing constitution of the Church. This party is not without 
friends either in England or in the Netherlands. Of the “ Addresses” 
now before us, the first is introductory, sketching the wide spread 
of the new religious movement; the second vindicates the fearless em- 
ployment of human reason in the search after knowledge of divine 
things ; the two next treat of the Old and New Testaments, not set- 
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ting forth the Bible as infallible, but not detracting from its value as a 
record of religious history,and asan instrument of religious improvement; 
then follow twoexcellent lectures on the subject of miracles, showing that 
a far higher conception of the Divine Being is presented by the modern 
teaching, which represents Him as a God of order and constant con- 
sistent operation than was that of the Biblical authors, and of the 
majority of Christians, who regard intermitteut contradictory action as 
the best evidence of His existence and nature. The seventh lecture 
treats of the person of Jesus Christ, and shows that in regarding Him 
as purely human, His true honour is restored as the greatest of religious 
heroes, and it becomes possible to set Him forth as an exemplar. The 
capacities of the human nature, and the true meaning of reconciliation 
with God, are thus illustrated. In the tenth lecture the eternity of 
future punishment is controverted, but not as though sinners would be 
let go, being sinful still, after more or less suffering, but that they 
should be brought by wise and fatherly correction to a better mind. 
The eleventh address is concerned with the examination of various 
prophecies alleged to have been fulfilled in the person of Christ 
und otherwise, but does not undertake to treat perfectly the subject 
of Hebrew prophecy. The twelfth discourse discusses the origin of 
the fourth Gospel, and displays very Clearly the preponderance of 
evidence against the apostolic authorship. The volume concludes with 
a justification of the course taken by the author and others in remain- 
ing members of a Christian Church. 

“It is said to us, ‘ You have no right to remain in the Christian Church, 
you have no right to assume the name of Christian, you have no right to call 
yourselves followers of Jesus.’ And why not? ‘ Because,’ is the answer, 
* you do not believe in the infallibility of the Bible, you do not believe in the 
authority of the formularies, you have been unfaithful to the teaching of the 
Church. You do not believe in the supernatural birth of Jesus, nor in His 
miracles, nor in atonement through His blood, nor in His bodily resurrection, 
nor in His visible ascension,’ &c, &c. All these are, in their estimation, dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Christian Church, and they find it incongruous that 
we who set little value on, or entirely discard, these distinctive doctrines, should 
remain in the Christian Church, or call ourselves Christians. But they do not 
reflect that all these doctrines were of later introduction into the Christian 
Church; they forget that Jesus himself neither knew nor taught anything of 
all these absurdities; that if we are no Christians, neither was Jesus himself ; 
that according to the prevalent Christian doctrine, Christ himself is a heretic, 
an unbeliever, and a place is refused Him in the Christian Church.” —pp. 287, 

And he goes on— 

“ According to Jesus, religion was not a belief in any doctrines whatsoever, 
but life: according to Him, religion was an affection of the heart, love to God 
aud men. Jesus, as I think, has proclaimed this plainly, clearly, and simply 
enough. Our opponents are accustomed to make no distinction between the 
teaching of the Christian Church and the teaching of Jesus himself: this is 
their greatest fault. Moreover, they do not understand that one can remain 
true to the teaching and principles of Jesus while renouncing the specula- 
tions and doctrines concerning His person brought out in earlier or later 
times—that one can continue to follow and honour Jesus, while controverting 
and renouncing many doctrines of the Church,”—pp. 288, 289, 
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Appealing thus to the best ascertained teaching of Jesus himself, 
Mr. Faure maintains that those who with him reject the Christian 
doctrines as generally received, may yet adopt the words ascribed to 
Peter, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life, and we believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, the Holy One 
of God.” (John vi. 68, 69.) And he concludes thus— 


“ And as long as we retain this conviction, as long as Jesus remains to us 
the highest example in the field of religion, as long as the religion of Jesus is 
the best that we know, so long we remain true to Him, and ought to continue 
to call ourselves Christians. If there ever comes a time, when it shall seem to 
us that a better religion may be found than His,—if ever a man arises, who 
shall seem to be a greater hero in the domain of religion than He was,—then 
ought we to go forth and no longer walk with Jesus. If we left Him now, 
we should not know to whom to go. There exists no better religion than His. 
He has the words of eternal life, He is the Christ, the Holy One of God.” 


We believe Mr. Cranbrook to be perfectly correct when he asserts, 
in the preface to his volume entitled “ The Founders of Christianity," 
that the men of this generation in the British isles have not even at- 
tempted to prove the supernatural origin of Christianity: they have 
reproduced arguments from Paley, Lardner, and others, and have also 
attempted to meet some objections to the supernatural theory. But 
they have not undertaken to demonstrate its miraculous origin relatively 
to modern modes of thought and modern knowledge and information. 
They have assumed the miraculous hypothesis to be in possession of 
the ground ; whereas it cannot fairly be considered to be so. And Mr. 
Cranbrook will be held by a great number of persons entirely justified 
in disallowing this claim, and in laying the onus of proof upon the 
supernaturalists. Having cleared himself by means of this protest, he 
undertakes to indicate a way in which Christianity might have arisen, 
and probably did arise, without any miraculous intervention. In so 
doing, he shows both that the Gospel history fails from defect of authen- 
tication of its materials to establish the miraculous origin of Chris- 
tianity, and also, in conjunction with other evidence, demonstrates 
that the religion did not issue in one gush from the single Founder 
from whom it has taken its name, but was a growth to which Jesus, 
Paul, and the author of the fourth Gospel severally contributed. Now, 
considering this to represent the skeleton, as it were, of Mr. Cranbrook’s 
present work, we hardly understand in what sense he terms himself 
an “opponent of Christianity.” For, if Christianity is, as he undertakes 
to show, a natural form or development of religion, it cannot be an 
object of hostility to a philosophical mind. It is already comprised in 
the history of humanity. What elements of belief or of morality which 
have heretofore been usually comprised under the designation of 
Christianity, Mr. Cranbrook would desire to see perpetuated, and what 
discarded—in other words, how much, in his opinion, belongs to the 
permanent and how much to the transitory, he has not enabled us to 





“The Founders of Christianity ; or, Discourses upon the Origin of the Chris- 
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say. But in the absence of such intimation, unless Mr. Cranbrook 
had chosen to call himself an opponent of Christianity, we do not see 
that his opposition to received views concerning its miraculous origin, 
or his opinion that it has been founded upon an ideal conception 
of the person of Christ rather than upon a well-ascertained history 
of Jesus, would have justified others in so entitling him. In the 
course of a generation it is to be hoped that such missiles as 
“no-Christian,” “infidel,” “atheist,” will lose all their sting; but in 
the meantime we see no advantage in any free inquirer ticket- 
ing himself, as it were, with a designation which for the present 
moment is invidious. Nevertheless, if Mr. Cranbrook has done so, it 
cannot affect the critical value of his work, whatever that may be. We 
think it to be very unequally executed in its several parts. ‘The author 
treats in his first two chapters of the sources of information; in the 
next chapter on the supernatural generally and the Gospel miracles ; 
then follows a lecture on the religious state of the Jews at the com- 
mencement of the present era, and one on the historical Jesus, so far 
as any inferences worthy of being termed historical can be drawn from 
the New Testament respecting him. The conclusion of this lecture 
states in brief the general argument of the work. 

“For all that history tells of Him, had not-other causes been at work, aud 
had no other great men risen to take His place, Christianity would have died 
out among the hills of Galilee with the generation in ores it was born; or 
have been now remembered as only one of the numerous Jewish sects which 
lived and perished in a day.”—p. 146. 


The two next chapters are on the “ Development of Christian Mytho- 
logy,” and “The Mythological Jesus.” The three following are con- 
cerned with the argument, properly so called, of the book, giving an 
account of the philosophical school of Alexandria, and of the Pauline 
and Johannean modifications of original Christianity. The eleventh and 
last lecture consists of a summary and review of the whole discussion. 
We have said that these lectures are unequal; the best appear to us 
to be the second, on the authorship of the fourth Gospel; the third, 
on miracles, which is very good; the eighth, ninth, and tenth, on the 
Alexandrine and Pauline developments. Exception may be taken to 
particular expressions in various parts of the volume not in character 
with the tone of a calm critical inquiry ; but a more substantial objec- 
tion may be made to the sixth, and especially to the seventh lecture. 
Here the author neither does justice to the old Greek and Roman my- 
thologies, nor to the Christian myths, if myths they may best be 
called, which he compares with them. He says—‘ The essential prin- 
ciple which created them all is the same, and consists in the creation, 
by the fancy, of supernatural narratives, to explain or adorn historical 
persons and events.” (p. 158.) Now, the Aryan mythologies originated 
in a personification and deification of the powers and agencies of na- 
ture, and in their early stage had nothing whatever obscene in them. 
The grossness of the Hindu and Greek mythology was of much later 
date, when poets made tales out of the pure though rude theological 
representations of their ancestors. And even when in the Aryan my- 
thologies the very grossest symbols were employed, the intention was 
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not originally immoral, although afterwards the stories of the amours of 
the gods and the ceremonies in which they were celebrated became pro- 
vocative of sensuality. But there is nothing parallel to this in the 
Hebrew or Christian legends. The legend of the Incarnation presents 
not even the remotest analogy to the begetting of the heroes from 
mortal women by the gods of the heathen mythology. And it is not 
because our orthodoxy is pained by it, but because our critical sense 
is shocked, that we protest against the comparison drawn at page 178, 
in the following words. After reciting the “ Annunciation” — 


“In the course of time the promise was fulfilled, and just as Zeus visited Io 
or Leda, so the God of the Hebrew people visited the holy maid of Nazareth, 
90 raised her to a glory which had never been conferred on Hebrew maid 

efore.” 


In a note, Mr. Cranbrook adds that he wrote these words only after 
hesitation, and pained at the revulsion of feeling they would excite in 
orthodox minds. 


“But,” he says further, “faithfulness to the mythological narrative has 
prevailed over every other consideration. Luke says what I have suggested 
as distinctly as any one could say it. The idea is horrible and disgusting, but 
the — and disgust are due to the Gospel, and not to my reproduction of 
it.”’—Ibid. 


We are the more surprised at this passage, because previously Mr. 
Cranbrook had expressed himself as appreciating the superiority of the 
Christian “mythology” over that of the heathen, The Christian 
mythology, he thinks, is not different “in kind” from that of other 
nations ; but then he says :— 


“What of difference you find is readily accounted for by the spirit, the 
characteristics, beliefs, and tendencies of the people among whom it originated. 
It is distinguished in its morality from the sensualism of the Greek mytho- 
logy, because the Hebrews were the more ethical and the Greeks the more 
sensuous people. It is distinguished in the sobriety of its representations of 
God from the vagaries of the Hindoo divine manifestations, because the 
Hebrews were monotheists and the Hindoos were pantheists.”—p. 158. 


But Mr. Cranbrook seems to be under the impression that the story 
of the “ Incarnation” was, in fact, suggested by the Greek mythology— 
for he says, afterwards,— 


“ According to strictly Hebraistic ideas, when a great man had to be born 
into the world, whilst it required special divine interposition, the divine inter- 
position took effect through the constituted powers of nature, as in the case 
of Isaac, of Samuel, and others. But the influence of the Grecian mythology 
had led the Galilean Jews not to be content with this. It seemed a greater, 
grander thing to be born by the direct paternity of a God than from human 
parents, although enjoying a special divine blessing. And therefore, when 
they sought an explanation of the greatness of Jesus, their minds naturally 
turned to such a divine paternity. But still the old Hebraistical, ethical 
spirit had too great a hold of them to allow them fully to indulge in the grossly 
sensual fancies which characterized the ancient Grecian myths, and compelled 
the story to be told, although in language we blush to refer to, yet with a 
reticence that makes it strongly contrast with similar stories in other mytho- 
logies.”—p, 197. 
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Now we think here is a great mistake. The influence of the Greek 
mythology upon the Galilean authors of the myth is a mere assump- 
tion. We shall be excused for being plain. All of us are familiar 
enough with the Greek stories of the gods referred to: they assume 
the forms of men, or of beasts, in order to enjoy sexual intercourse with 
earth-born women. And so demigods are born of the lusts of Olympus. 
Now, the total absence of anything of the sort from Matt. i. and Luke 
i. li, is by no means owing to a “ reticence,” for the very object of those 
descriptions is to accentuate the fact that the “ Emmanuel,” the “ Holy 
thing,” was to be born without the usual instrumentality, by an im- 
mediate divine operation. And the parallel between the “ power of 
the Highest overshadowing” is not to be found in the Eagle of Hebe 
or the Swan of Leda, but in the “ brooding upon the face of the waters” 
(Gen. i. 2). There the divine fiat was “ Let there be light ;” here, 
“Let there be life.’ However worthless these passages in the Gospels, 
may be to prove any supernatural fact—and, moreover, however unsuit- 
able to be publicly read before mixed congregations, we are not so 
prudish as to say that the language of them is such as we “ blush to 
refer to.” And we are sorry to feel that by overstatement, or mistate- 
ment, as to this narrative in particular, and by the want of critical 
discrimination, which Mr. Cranbrook has shown in throwing together, 
in the Sixth and Seventh Lectures, the four Gospels now recognised 
and the Apocryphal Gospels, he has detracted greatly from the value of 
what might otherwise have proved itself a very useful manual of im- 
formation concerning important controversies touching primitive 
Christianity. 

We recommend very highly the work of M. Huet, entitled “ La 
Revolution Religieuse.””!? Like M. Renan, he is a product of the 
Romish Church, and some of the most interesting and instructive parts 
of his book are those in which he passes in review, very calmly and 
judiciously, as it seems to us, that which M. Renan has done and left 
undone in his recent works. M. Huet, with his deceased friend M. 
Bordas, endeavoured for a time to find a satisfactory standing-point in 
Gallicanism, as distinguished from Ultramontanism—they found them- 
selves practically thrust into a schismatical position, and in the conse- 
quent enforced freedom which it implied, M. Huet has arrived at 
conclusions remarkably in unison with those of German, English, 
Dutch, and other French inquirers, who set forth originally from starting 
points very distant from his own. M. Huet would repudiate most 
energetically any imputation that a religious revolution implies an 
abnegation of religion, and he distinguishes at the outset the Voltairi- 
anism of the last century from the critical, scientitic, and philosophic 
movement of our own day. 

“Le sentiment religieux, dans ce qu’il a d’essentiel, ne périra pas; mais il 
est impossible désormais de séparer Dieu du monde, l’esprit de la matiére, la 
force de I’étendue, la Providence des lois de la nature. C'est une révolution 
philosophique intimement liée 4 la révolution religieuse, et qu’il serait aussi 





12 ¢¢ Ta Révolution Religieuse au dix-neuvidme Sitcle.” Par F. Huet. Paris, 
1868, 
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important de développer. Devant les conquétes de la scitnce nouvelle, la 
olémique abstraite du xviii@ siécle tombe d’elle-méme et n’agit plus sur 
’opinion. C’est la seule pourtant qu’on agite dans nos séminaires.”—>p. 13. 


The work is divided’ into four books. In the first is treated the 
Modern Criticism, and specially that of Strauss, Baur, and M. Renan, 
with a speciai application to the Gospels. The second book endeavours 
to represent the historical Jesus, or rather to show him first as he ap- 
pears literally in the narratives, and secondly to “restore,” as far as 
possible, the actual historical person. The third book treats of the 
founding of Christianity, of its destiny and influence; and the fourth 
of the revolution in religion within existing churches or communions—- 
Judaism, Protestantism, Catholicism. In the third book the fourth 
Gospel is treated of, and we can only afford room to direct attention to 
the opinion of the author as to the intention which presided over its 
composition. Unless we misunderstand him, we think he has pushed 
his notion of its being a counter-history something too far. That there 
is a covert current of doctrinal purpose throughout, we perfectly accept ; 
and that the narrative is, for the most part, invented, and has little foun- 
dation in fact. But although many contradictions between the Synop- 
tical histories and the narrative of the fourth Gospel are found, upon a 
close examination, to be involved in their several statements, it is very 
remarkable that the fourth Gospel should have avoided, or nearly so, any 
direct contradiction of the preceding accounts. And this is the more 
remarkable, if the fourth Gospel was a product of the middle of the 
second century. We can more readily understand that Peter and Paul 
themselves would not allow their differences to appear too prominently 
before the Christian congregations—they would rather take different 
fields of work than be seen to contradict each other on the same field; 
but that an author who had no personal relations with the first founders 
of the religion, and who desired to give a new colour to Christianity, 
should have avoided any contradiction of previous authors, appears the 
more admirable. In any case, however, the observations of M. F. 
Huet on the fourth Gospel, whether or not they carry entire convic- 
tion, are especially well worthy of attention. 

The Bishop of Natal said, in a short preface to the first volume of 
Sermons published by him after his return to his diocese, that cir- 
cumstances had obliged him to render them more controversial than 
he should otherwise have judged suitable for his flock. As time has 
gone on, he has felt himself able to give more free play in his dis- 
courses to the religious sentiment; and we think those who desired 
to thrust him into an un-Christian position ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves when they read the second series now pub- 
lished in England.® Not that he has withdrawn in the slightest 
degree any of. the opinions, for the expression of which he has 
been so ruthlessly persecuted—as we shall proceed to point out, he in 
fact re-states them in the present volume. But he shows practically 





18 ‘Natal Sermons, Second Series of Discourses preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter's, Maritzburg.” By the Rt. Rev. John William Colenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. London: Triibner & Co. 1868, 
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that so far from being thereby impeded in his ministerial appeals to 
the hearts of his hearers, he is enabled to urge them with greatly in- 
creased consistency and force. The subject of the first two Sermons 
in this collection is the “ Personality of Evil,’ and we read :— 

“Let us not for a moment be thought, in expressing doubts as to the per- 
sonal existence of a devil, to be ready to ‘ make a mock of sin,’ to trifle with 
that ‘abominable thing that God hates.’ It is one reason indeed for attacking 
the ay ow superstition about the devil, that the absurd and grotesque ideas 
which belong to it are too apt to be associated in the mind of the young and 
thoughtless with sin, with guilt, with temptation—things which should never 
be spoken of lightly. Whereas, if all from their childhood were taught to 
understand the Scripture phrases on this subject as figures for what is most 
real and most fearful, yet not personal, any more than death is personal, or 
_ time, or this present evil world—the Satan, the Tempter, the Enemy of Souls 
of the New-Testament-teaching would never suggest any but serious 
thoughts.”—p. 18. 

He has not devoted the like space in this volume to the question of 
future punishments : he rather takes for granted the new creed on that 
subject— 

“ Tlence it is that the old notion of the almost universal perdition of the 

human race—rather of the everlasting torments in hell-fire of all but the inner 
circle of the Christian Church, whether described as baptized or as believers, 
falls out of our creed, as inconsistent with the free light of Gospel day, the 
light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ—yea, as blasphemy against 
the God.and Father of our Lord Jesus,”—p. 266. 
But he adds that “God’s judgment will be—rather is—to every man 
according to his works, so that, not a correct belief, but a pure heart 
and life, is the essential to salvation.’’? And so throughout the volume 
wherever the negative side of the new Creed, if we may so call it, is first 
put forward, it is balanced by its positive complement. And it will not 
be possible for critics of any fairness to represent henceforward that 
the liberal clergymen of the Church of England, so far as the Bishop 
of Natal may be considered competent to speak for them, have no 
positive religious beliefs. Thus, Bishop Colenso considers the Gospel 
accounts of the Resurrection to be irreconcileable with each other, 
and in various parts legendary. But, 

“ What we really beliéve, as Christians, is that Christ is risen—that death 
and the grave have not prevailed against Him—that He who died upon the cross 
still lives—and we, if we are faithful, if in heart and soul we have died with 
mer have also risen, shall even now live with Him, and live eternally.”— 
p. 114. 

So again as to the Resurrection and immortal life of individuals. “ Our 
Fathers still live, though their place on earth knows them no more”— 
and we shall not be scattered to the winds, and extinguished like the 
flame of the taper, but be safely lodged, like precious grain in the 
treasury of God—a hope, he says, which cannot be mathematically de- 
monstrated, but which is a “faith of the heart” (p. 69). There are 
good discourses also on Prophecy and Prognostication, in which he 
confesses the great doubt there is, whether in the whole range of 
Hebrew prophecy there can be identified a prediction given long before 
of future historical events, and points out that it isa superstition to look 
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upon prophecy in that light, and then acknowledges it to be true that 
there was among the Hebrews, and is among prophetic men in all ages, 
a certain power of foretelling the future, which consists in announcing 
the general principles by which the Divine Government of man is guided. 
These principles so announced are applicable to particular events, and 
are exemplified in particular events, although the particular events 
were not in the mind of the seer (p. 221-225). Perhaps the greatest 
curiosity will attach to the Sermon on ‘ Prayer to Christ.”” We hardly 
think that it is one of the best discourses in the volume, either in a 
literary or polemical point of view. Nevertheless, if the Bishop finds 
it necessary to prosecute this particular controversy, he will be better 
able to push his adversaries into the heresy of “dividing the sub- 
stance,” in that they acknowledge three separate objects of proper 
divine worship, than they will be to force him into “ confounding the 
persons’’ of the Trinity. It is between these two rocks that as far as 
the technical question goes, the Bishop and his opponents have to 
steer without being wrecked. He is probably right in saying that 
the Invocation at the commencement of the Litany is of the One 
God in, under, and through the three constituent “ persons” of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit; so that in the doctrine of the English Church 
not even is “God the Son,” or “God the Holy Ghost,” a separate 
object of worship from “God the Father,” much less is the “Son of 
God” or Christ such object of direct separate and ultimate worship. 

A new edition of the “Hymn Book,’’* out of which the clamour 
arose concerning the worship of Christ, has also been issued by Bishop 
Colenso. The clamour itself was about as reasonable as if an old- 
fashioned clergyman had ben assailed as a heretic for adhering ob- 
stinately to “Sternhold and Hopkins,” or “Tate and Brady,” in 
preference to “Collections” of ‘unctuous productions, Ancient or 
Modern, either of the high orlow Church Schools. In the Hymn Book as 
it originally appeared, there was that recognition of the Three in One as 
the object of worship which appears to be the deliberately-chosen stand- 
ing ground of the author,and which will in all probability prove an unas- 
sailable position for him (Hymns 29, 59, 86); in the present edition, the 
152 Hymns of the original book are reprinted; the Occasional 
Hymns from the end of the Prayer Book are added, and then 
42 Additional Hymns from various sources, but chosen on the same 
principle as before. 

Amidst all the occupations of controversy and the claims of a liti- 
gation which has been forced upon him, Bishop Colenso finds time to 
pursue his work of Christianizing and instructing the natives in his 
diocese, and has just published a translation into Zulu of the first 
part of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It has been printed by native 
boys taught by the Bishop. 





14 «¢ Psalms and Hymns for Use in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter’s, Maritz- 
burg, and in the Diocese of Natal.” Pietermaritzburg: Davis. 1868. 

1 “ Innewadi Ka’ Bunyane okutiwa Ukuhamba Kwesihambi.” (‘The Book of 
Bunyan, called the Progress of the Pilgrim,” Part I.) Translated into Zulu by the 
Bishop of Natal. Pietermaritzburg: Davis. Durban: Adams & Co. 1868. 
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The fourth number or issue of Dr. C. Schwartz's Sermous’é has the 
same characteristics as those that have preceded it. He by no means 
surrenders the name of Christian, or the name of Protestant; but he 
by no means considers that his Christianity involves an acceptance of 
the miraculous events of the Gospel history, or that his Protestantism 
ties him down to the positions assumed by Luther. Nothing can be 
more distinct than the discourses ten, eleven, as to the author’s ground 
of the non-finality of the Keformation of the sixteenth century. And 
with those who, like him, can idealize and symbolize the Gospel nar- 
ratives, there may be little difficulty in passing on to a Reformation 
of which Luther could have dreamt nothing. The difficulty is in per- 
suading the mass who judge according to sense, and sense merely, that 
such an idealistic and symbolical acceptation of the Gospel history is 
consistent with truthfulness and sincerity. 

The Calvinistic theology is as ruthless and repulsive when clothed 
in the polished periods of a Candlish, as it was in the last century 
in the rough language of a Boston.!7_ The doctrines of divine Jaw and 
divine sovereignty might, indeed, with perfect consistency, be held in 
conjunction with views of a benevolent order and constitution of 
things, and in some of the “ Reformed” Churches a theology having 
those characters has taken its rise, as in Holland and France. Such has 
not, we fear, made much way in Scotland; ‘certainly not in connexion 
with the so-called “ Free Church.” The true Church, the chosen people, 
have always, we are here told, been only a “nut or kernel” even in the 
visible or federal Church, as that has been a nut or kernel by reason of 
the privileges and helps it conveys to its members in the great outer 
world. We can quite believe Dr. Candlish when he says, that they who 
hold this doctrine do not exult in the dark side of it, but they certainly 
exult in the bright side of it—that is, in the promises they suppose it 
conveys to themselves ; and they do not stay to consider, whether it be 
conceivable, or whether they have any adequate proof, that the eternal 
happiness of the “nut or kernel,” however great that may be, can 
have been provided on condition of the horrible and everlasting dam- 
nation of the immense majority of the human race. If man, in the 
creed of. these “ Covenanters,” be powerless and blind, God himself at 
least is omnipotent, foreseeing, and free; but unless he were, like 
the heathen Jupiter, subject to a destiny greater than himself, there 
could be no excuse for his having called into existence a state of 
things so lop-sided and disproportionate. Some ministers of religion, 
we believe, are convinced that such is a true statement of the method 
of the divine government of humanity, and we are astounded from time 
to time at their proclaiming it, for we should rather have expected that 





16 “Predigten aus der Gegenwart.” Von Dr. Carl Schwartz, Oberhofprediger 
und Oberconsistorialrath zu Gotha. Vierte Sammlung. Leipzig. 1868. 

7 “The Book of Genesis, Expounded in a Series of Discourses.” By Robert S. 
Candlish, D.D., Principal of the New College, and Minister of Free St. George’s, 
ri New Edition, carefully revised. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 

ack, 1868. 
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if any one were really convinced of it, he would have kept the horrible 
secret pent up within his own breast. 

Mr. Perowne’s second volume completes his New Translation of 
the Psalms with Notes.!8 It carries through the work on the principle 
of making a concession here and there, giving a colour of freedom to 
the author’s treatment, but holding stringently—even excessively so— 
and with a gibing tone, to his orthodox standing-point. This is 
encouraging no doubt to his more timid clerical readers, who must be 
occasionally doubtful as to where he will land, and be naturally suspi- 
cious of a person who knows Hebrew points and accents, talks of 
Keri and Ketib and various readings and conjectural readings in a 
way entirely inconsistent with the sound “every jot and tittle” theory. 
For this class of persons it must be relieving to read concerning the 
ninetieth Psalm, attributed in its “ title’? to Moses, and which, if it 
were the production of Moses, would furnish strong evidence against 
some Elohistic and Jehovistic hypotheses, as follows ;— 

«The points of resemblance between the languge of the Psalm and expres- 
sions occurring in parts of the Pentateuch, and more particularly in Deute- 
ronomy, will be found mentioned in the notes. To those who believe, as I do, 
that Deuteronomy was written by Moses, they furnish an argument for the 
Mosaic authorship of the Psalm.”—>p. 139. 


But the time may come for Mr. Perowne himself to disbelieve or doubt as 
to the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy ; and what then as to the 
authorship of the Psalm? Like comfort, and equally treacherous, 
may be given to alarmed “ Evangelicals” by Mr. Perowne’s treatment 
of the 110th Psalm. In other places he has abandoned Messianic 
interpretation, or so limited its meaning as to render it worthless in 
the sense of prediction. Here he retains it :— 
“If we were at liberty to adopt in this Psalm the same principles of inter- 
retation which we have already adopted with regard to all the other 
fessianic Psalms, it would present no special difficulty. We might suppose 
it to have been written by some poet of David’s time, who would naturally 
speak of David himself as his lord. But we seem to be precluded from this 
method of interp-etation here by the argument which, according to all the 
Evangelists, our Lord, in disputing with the Pharisees, builds upon the first 
verse of the Psalm.”—Matt. xxii. 41-45; Mark xii. 35-37; Luke xxi. 
41-44. 


But what an admission is here. If Mr. Perowne were to be consistent 
with himself as a critical expounder of the Old Testament, he acknow- 
ledges he should say one thing, but overborne by an extraneous autho- 
rity, he is compelled to say another. Yct he must feel, as a critic of 
the Old Testament writings, that it is not competent to him to allege 
an authority from the New Testament. Let him put himself in the 
position of the mere Hebraist or the Jew—and unless he does so, his 
work itself is absolutely without value—and then, by his own confes- 





18 «The Book of Psalms : a New Translation, with Introduction and Notes Ex- 
planatory and Critical.” By J. J. Stewart Perowne, B.D., Vice-Principal and 
Professor of Hebrew in St. David’s College, Lampeter, &c. &¢. Vol. II. London: 
Belland Daldy. 1868. 
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sion, there would be nothing Messianic, in the sense of prediction of Jesus 
Christ in the 110th Psalm. Mr. Perowne knows very well that whether 
the evidences of a supernatural origin of Christianity areapproached from 
the side of the New Testament or of the Old, they must be approached 
in each case independently. The New Testament cannot be “ criti- 
cally” interpreted by the help of an assumption that the prophets of 
the Old Testament received a miraculous inspiration ; nor the writings 
of the Old Testament, by means of the like assumption, that the words 
of Jesus Christ were infallible, and have been infallibly reported. 

Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, issue to the subscribers to their seties 
of Ante-Nicene Fathers one volume of Tertullian and one of Cyprian.’ 
The value of these works consists in the historical material which they 
supply. As to the various issues which arose between heretics and 
the orthodox in early times, it is likely enough that the preponderance 
of argument, based on premises which both parties equally accepted, 
may have lain with the orthodox; but the history of the controver- 
sies reveals to us a state of things enabling us to form our own con- 
clusions respecting the probable origin and early growth of Christianity 
from natural causes. 

The new edition of Dr. John Muir’s “ Sanskrit Texts,” of which 
the first volume is before us, hag received’ large additions, and many 
parts have been entirely re-written. The extracts which the learned 
Orientalist has brought together from all periods of Sanskrit literature 
thoroughly exhaust the illustration of his subject. He shows (chap. i.) 
that “the sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consis- 
tent view of the origin of castes,” and that “the separate origination 
of the four castes was far from being an article of belief universally 
received by Indian antiquity.” In chapter ii. the tradition of the de- 
scent of the Indian race from Manu is illustrated, a tradition which 
was recognised even in later periods of the Hindu literature, although 
representations of the separate origination of the castes are found along 
with it, and finally supplanting it. The third chapter brings out in 
detail that not only the oldest Vedic hymns, but the great bulk of 
them, do not presuppose a defined caste-system at the time when they 
were composed. The fourth chapter traces the progress of the con- 
tests between the Brahmans and the Kshattriyas, which ended in the 
supremacy of the priestly order. These inquiries have not only an 
antiquarian and speculative interest; there is thus collected a great 
mass of material out of the sacred literature of India itself which, may 





“The Five Books of Quintus Sept. Flor. Tertullianus against Marcion.” 
Translated by Peter Holmes, D.D., F.R.A.S., Domestic Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. 
the Countess of Rothes. Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 1868. 

“The Writings of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage.” Translated by Rev. Robert 
Emest Wallis, Ph.D., Senior Priest- Vicar of Wells Cathedral, and Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Coxley, Somerset. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1868. 

*© “Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the People of India, 
their Religion and Institutions.” Collected, translated, and illustrated by J. 
Muir, D.C.L., LL.D. Volume First: Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the 
Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry into its Existence in the Vedic Age. Second 
Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 
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be appealed to by Europeans and by enlightened Hindus in future at- 
tempts to modify the caste-system, and especially to diminish the domi- 
nant influence of the Brahmans. 

There is curious matter to be found in Dr. Inman’s work on “ An- 
cient Faiths.”2!_ He enters, however, too much into repulsive details: 
a great many of his etymologies are fanciful, and his analogies frequently 
far-fetched. 

“Q-kee-pa” is a detailed account of a remarkable religious ceremony 
of the now extinct tribe of the Mandans, by Mr. George Catlin.” Some 
of our readers are doubtless acquainted in outline with the observances 
described in this volume. But Mr. Catlin deserves thanks for placing 
on record this elaborate description of what he himself witnessed. Mr. 
Catlin deemed it prudent to obtain in 1832 the confirmatory certifi- 
cates of Mr. Kipp, the agent of the American Fur Company, and two 
others, of the fidelity of the representations given in his paintings of 
the ceremonies he now explains; and in 1866 he received from Prince 
_,Maximilian of Neuwied, himself a traveller in the same regions, a letter 
“fully confirming the trustworthiness of the narrative. The original of 
this letter is in the possession of the publishers. There is thus col- 
lected satisfactory evidence of tne truthfulness of the delineations here 
given of the religious ceremonies of this extinct people, which, from 
their extraordinary character, might otherwise in course of time come 
to be doubted. 

The sincere thanks of English students of the history of philosophy 
are due to Mr. Reichel for his translation of that portion of Dr. 
Zeller’s work, “ Die Philosophie der Griechen,” which treats of Socrates 
and the Socratic Schools. This part has been chosen in the hope of 
supplying an introductory volume to the real philosophy of Greece, 
as it found expression in the complete systems of Plato and Aristotle. 
It may be true, as the translator says, that the person of Socrates is 
the Sphinx of Philosophy, and the interest attaching to him may 
fairly be used as a bait to draw attention to the philosophies with 
which his name at least has been connected, if they cannot be historically 
affiliated upon him. Zeller, who is thus introduced to the English 


reader, is thoroughly sensible. 
In the volume entitled “‘ Mental and Moral Science,’ Mr. Bain has 





21“ Ancient Faiths embodied in Ancient Names; or, an Attempt to Trace the 
Religious Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems of Certain Nations, by an In- 
terpretation of the Names given to Children by Priestly Authority, or Assumed 
by Prophets, Kings, and Hierarchs.” By Thomas Inman, M.D. Lond., Phy- 
sician to the Royal Infirmary, Liverpool, &c. &c. Liverpool: Printed for the 
Author, 1868. 

22 ‘Q-kee-pa: a Religious Ceremony; and other Customs of the Mandans.” 
By George Catlin, With Thirteen Coloured Illustrations. London; Triibner 
& Co. 1868. : 

£3 “ Socrates and the Socratic Schools.” Translated from the German of Dr. E. 
Zeller, Professor of the University of Heidelberg, by Oswald J. Reichel, B.C.L, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of Cuddesden College. London: Longmans. 1868. 

24 **Mental and Moral Science: a Compendium of Psychology and Ethics.” 
By Alexander Bain, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
London: Longmans. 1868, 
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comprised an “ Exposition of Mind” and an exhaustive dissertation on 
and history cf Ethics. (It must be said that the book itself, consisting 
of 850 pages, is of most inconvenient shape to the hand.) Nothing 
can be fairer, we think, than the exposition here given of the various 
systems of mental and moral philosophy. Nevertheless, we must be 
allowed to say that in the very kernel of the book, in the discussion 
concerning the Moral Faculty, (pp. 448-459,) the author has left some 
facts out of his consideration. He has represented the question concern- 
ing the nature and origin of conscience to resolveitself into this—whether 
it be a simple and intuitive, or a complex fact of the mind. And he 
concludes, because the theory of intuition or of innate ideas will not 
account for all phenomena of the moral sentiment or conscience, that it 
must, therefore, be solely the product of our education under government 
or authority. But he has not answered the question as to how such 
government, authority, or social consent grew up, or can grow up, as a 
matter of fact, unless there be in the human being a tendency that its 
maxims should be on the side of that which we now call virtue, instead 
of on that which we call vice. It is true that each individual among 
us would not be what he is morally, if it were not for the influence 
of the authority parental, social, political, under which he has been 
educated. But whence did those laws and that authority themselves 
originate P If they were always recogniséd in humanity, we should 
fall back into the theory of innate moral ideas in another form. But 
it is conceded that in their concrete form they did not always 
exist—that in their concrete form or application they do not now pre- 
vail uniformly —that under the influence of authority and education 
Thuggee may be thought right. But we, whatever we may call our- 
selves—Christians, or European philosophers, or whatever else, feel our- 
selves justified in pronouncing Thuggee to be a morbid growth in 
humanity. We have no fear that the moral standard of the Thugs 
should ever become the accepted moral standard of humanity ; but, on 
the other hand, we have some hope that the standard of benevolence 
may become so in a continually increasing degree. As in arts and 
esthetics the standard of taste tends to elevation, so in morals what 
the élite of humanity have gained will never be lost to the race—but 
according to Mr. Bain, we do not see how there ever could be an é/ite— 
how any one individual could ever rise higher than his contemporaries 
or predecessors. 

_ Few people in this country read Dutch, which at the present time 
is unfortunate, as the majority even of theological students are pre- 
cluded from making themselves acquainted with the works of Professor 
Scholten,?5 who is at present exercising an influence on Reformed 
Christendom beyond that of any other living person. ‘he treatise - 
here noted as translated by Dr. Redepenning, had been already trans- 
lated into French by Dr. Réville, of Amsterdam, under the title of 





*5 “Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie.” in Leitfaden von J. H. 
Scholten, Professor zu Leyden. Aus dem Hollandischen nach der dritten Au- 
flage mit Genehmigung des Verfassers tibersezt, von Dr. Ernst Rud. Redepenning. 
Elberfeld. 1868, 
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“ Manuel del’ Histoire de Religion et de Philosophie.” It was printed 
in an uninviting form, and we believe attracted no notice in this 
country. The object of the work is, after carrying the student through 
a history of philosophical systems, from the time philosophy and 
theology became severed, to show that their reconciliation belongs to 
the modern interpretation of Christianity. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


K have had repeated occasion to cite the example of the Austra. 
lian colonies by way of exemplifying some of the special 
dangers by which a democratic constitution is naturally beset. A 
most interesting, temperate, and searching investigation, into the real 
causes of democratic failures in Victoria has been made by Mr. Wrixon,! 
a member of the Legislature of Victoria. We believe that Mr. 
Wrixon’s view is the only correct one, and presents, indeed, a very 
close parallel with the theories on the subject we ourselves have enun- 
ciated over and over again. The evils that have overgrown the Victoria 
constitution are due not to too much faith in the democratic principle, 
but to too little. The abortive attempt to interfere between the 
popular will and its Executive by the invention of a spurious House of 
Lords in the shape of the Legislative Council, representing as it does 
a single narrow class, alien in sympathies and habits from the bulk of 
the people, is the true source of the incessant irritation by which the 
colony has been distracted. It is by operating on the heart and mind 
of the people themselves, and not by vindictive hostility and dogged 
opposition to them, that the inherent perils of a popular constitution 
can be best guarded against. ‘“ Whoever is justly satistied that to 
work democracy successfully and to splendid results, we only need to 
give it fair play, and to show to it something of that disinterested 
devotion so often rendered to kings and despots; whoever is 
animated by a noble faith in the destinies of man, and believes that 
we are progressing, not to confusion and misery, but to higher capabili- 
ties and a happ‘er social state ; and whoever is impressed with the 
conviction that we must seek to accomplish these great results by im- 
proving the masses, not by repressing them, by inducing them to 
choose what is right rather than by preventing them from doing 
wrong, by a policy of trust rather than of suspicion, —whoever is capable 
of such a belief has a plain and honourable duty before him.” ; 
Mr. Wrixon notices that it may become an important question 
whether democracies ought not to make provision for the representa- 
tion, on democratic principles, of minorities, not (as he says) in order 
to assist class government, but to prevent class despotism. This topic 
of the representation of minorities is becoming a more and more pro- 





1 « Democracy in Australia.” By Henry John Wrixon, B,A., Barrister-at-Law, 
and Member of the Legislature of Victoria, Melbourne: 1868. 
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minent one, even in the countries of the Old World, as England and 
Geneva.? Both M. Droop and the Director of the Reform Associa- 
tion at Geneva have clearly presented the inadequacy of the vote of a 
mere majority of electors to express the true attitude of the whole 
body of the electors towards a number of candidates, and in respect of a 
large number of very different questions. M. Droop’s proposal is 
akin to that of Mr. Hare, and indeed forms a part of Mr. Hare’s scheme, 
though, as it deranges the existing system less, it is practically more 
promising. By M. Droop’s plan, called that of “successive voting,” 
each voter is allowed to name, in addition to the candidate for whom 
he desires to vote in the first instance, one or more other actual local can- 
didates to whom his vote may be given in case it should not be wanted to 
secure the election of the first-named candidate. This preserves the 
system of local constituencies, and yet dispenses with the excessive 
organization demanded by the method of single, limited, or cumulative 
voting in order to secure the return of as many candidates of one party 
as possible. According to the proposed Geneva scheme, a number of lists 
of candidates are proposed, each authenticated by the signatures of at 
least thirty electors, and each voter is entitled to vote for one list. 
The number of votes necessary to secure a list being chosen is obtained 
by dividing the total number of votes polled by the number of repre- 
sentatives to be chosen. The first candidate in the list is declared 
elected. 

Nothing is more in demand at the present political juncture in Eng- 
land than a temperate and accurate account of the life of our neigh- 
bours, French and German, in town and country, such as is afforded 
in the light and pleasant memoranda of Dr. Ireland’s* travels on the 
Continent. Dr. Ireland possesses that happiest quality of a truly 
scientific observer, of knowing the real magnitude of what comes in 
his way, and of not being misled or dazzled by false proportions, as is 
the mere superficial tourist. Wages, prices, amusements, education, 
rotation of crops, population, temperament, intellectual tastes, religion 
and government, are all marshalled in their natural order and relation 
by Dr. Ireland, and the facts he gives us under each of these heads are 
extremely valuable. The three papers on the “ Peasant Proprietors of 
the Dréme,” “ Town Life in the South of France,” and “ Rural Life 
on the Rhine,” comprising as they do a survey of the main charac- 
teristics of French and German life in the more secluded districts of 
the country, will have an especial interest for the English reader. The 
subject of peasant proprietorship has been brought immediately home 
to us by recent speculations on the Irish land problem. As Dr. Ire- 
land observes, conservative writers see nothing but evil in the French 





2 On Methods ofElecting Representatives.” By H. A. Droop, M.A. London: 
Macmillan, 1868. 5 
“La Patrie et les Partis.’ Par le Directeur Provisoire de |’Association 
Reformiste. Genéve. 1865. 

‘Exposition et Extension de la Liste Libre.” Publiées par le Bureau de 
l'Associatiun Reformiste. Geneve. 1867. 

3“« Studies of a Wandering Observer.” By William W. Ireland, M.D. London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1867. 
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system, politicians of a different school consider it superior to our own. 
Again, much of our knowledge of the working of this system is drawn 
from the writings of Arthur Young, whose travels were made before the 
beginning of the present century, and it is important to see how an 
experience of seventy years, and the operation of the revolutionary 
law of inheritance, has affected the condition of the proprietors. Dr. 
Ireland describes with precision the whole year’s course of the peasant 
proprietor in the department of the Dréme, and also traces the main 
events of the proprietor’s life from childhood to manhood. In the 
winter he employs himself by cutting faggots, which he carries on his 
mule to the nearest town to sell for firewood. He also repairs the 
hill-roads, and cuts down the bushes of boxwood out of which he 
makes manure. In the spring he takes the honey from the top of his 
wooden hives, plants his vegetables, and hatches his silk-worm eggs. 
The whole process of developing the silk-worm, and tending it tillit 
reaches its chrysalis state, takes twenty-five days. It is a very anxious 
time for the people, as much of the local wealth depends upon the 
successful issue, and latterly a mysterious disease has been rife 
among the worms. With much trouble and great expense a new breed 
has been introduced from Japan, which has been found much less 
susceptible to the disease. ‘The gain is considerable where there i3 no 
disease. The eggs of silk-worms cost from sixteen to twenty francs 
the ounce, and one ounce might produce from two to three hundred 
francs worth of silk. A hard-working family might thus expect to get 
from 321. to 487. sterling out of four ounces of silk-worm eggs. The 
cocoons are generally bought at the fairs by agents from Lyons, and are 
unwound by machinery. In July, the corn-crops are ripe, and the 
sheep have to be sheared, and the meadows watered. The irrigation 
is performed by turning the descending streams into little channels, 
and then causing them to overflow. ‘The corn is cut with the sickle, 
and threshed with the flail or trodden out by oxen. In the great heats 
of summer, the sheep and goats will not feed during the day, and so 
have to be taken out towards evening by the shepherds, who spend the 
nights with their flocks on the sides of the mountains. It is only from 
the manure so obtained that cultivation can be carried on in the higher 
valleys. In August the peasant makes his hay, and pulls and steeps 
his flax. In September he begins to gather in the grapes. After this 
there is little to be done save to gather the walnuts which the autumn 
winds scatter in thousands over the fields. The manner of life of the 
peasant proprietor is simple enough. He rarely tastes any flesh save 
pork, which he eats twice a day, avd with which he gives a flavour to 
hissoup. He drinks wine, but seldom tea or coffee. Bread, potatoes, 
haricots, and other vegetables are his principal articles of diet. The 
indoor employments of women resemble those of farmers’ wives at 
home during the last century—making butter or curd, rearing fowls, 
and spinning flax. At Die, a town of four thousand inhabitants, there 
are about five hundred proprietors ofland, the properties being of all sizes, 
from two and a half acres upwards, but generally smaller. The peasant 
labourers have been steadily improving since the Revolution in wealth, 
comfort, and intelligence. ‘They ate black bread, and now they eat brown, 
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they wore rags, and now everybody is decently clad. Their wages have 
doubled, while the price of corn has only risen by one-fifth, the 
price of wine remaining much the same. The peasant proprietors 
are gradually becoming richer. A frugal and sober family in fifteen or 
twenty years generally manages tu put by six hundred pounds. No- 
body is very rich, but nobody is miserably poor. The peasant’s intel- 
ligence as well as his wealth and labour are invested in his land. “ What 
interests therest of the world does not interest him, nor does he desire 
to interest the rest of the world. He cares more about a flood which 
covers his vineyard with shingles than about a revolution which changes 
the tenant of the Tuileries, and regards the appearance of a fox in his 
pasture grounds as a greater calamity than ‘the treachery of Emile 
Ollivier.””” The wages of a day-labourer are about 9/. a year for a 
farm-servant, and for an out-door worker from 1s. 104d. to 2s, ld. a 
day. A peasant’s clothes, on the whole, are cheaper than in England. 
A day-labourer’s house might cost him from 2/. to 3l. a year. It ap- 
pears that in the Dréme, as all over France, the proprietors are fear- 
ful of their little estates becoming divided amongst many heirs, and 
it is rare to see more than two children in a family. As a general 
rule, small farms are found to give two to four times as much as large 
farms, in proportion to the area under cultivation, and high farming in 
France, though it has occasionally been tried, has not succeeded in 
maintaining its existence against the system of peasant proprictors, 
save in some parts around Paris. “ People find that a man who puts 
his own work into his land, or employs his whole attention in directing 
a few workmen, can make a great deal more out of it than the scientific 
farmer who has to struggle with the weary negligence of bands of day- 
labourers.” With this account of peasant proprietorship in the south of 
France it is important to compare Dr. Ireland’s notices of the results 
and characteristics of a like town on the Rhine. There is the same 
laborious work, contented poverty, and complete absorption of body 
and mind in agricultural pursuits. We have no space to carry out the 
comparison into the detail we should wish, but we merely notice that 
in the country about Bonn there are no large proprietors. The general 
size of the properties is from ten to fourteen acres : a few possess from 
forty to sixty, and two or three have as much as 160 acres. The German 
peasant lives upon a much less palatable diet than would content any 
one in England who could possibly get a better fare. The Germans 
still live upon rye-bread, which has been entirely given up as food by 
the peasantry of France and England. ‘The proprietors are not so 
poor as they appear to a superficial eye, being very parsimonious, and 
living very frugally. They may put by fifteen pounds a year, and at 
death they are often worth from seven hundred to one thousand 
pounds. ‘lhe transfer of land is beset with no difficult formalities. “ It 
is as easy to buy a field as to purchase a pig, the trouble of convey- 
ancing being sometimes less harassing than that of driving the porker 
home.” ‘lhe same improvement is noticeable in the condition of 
the German peasantry during the last fifty years which is met with 
in most other civilized countries. Wages have more than doubled, 
While the price of corn has only increased by one-fifth or one-sixth. 
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In their system of agriculture the proprietors are generally averse to 
change, though they form themselves into agricultural societies, and 
discuss practical questions with considerable intelligence. Fifty years 
ago they often were obliged to leave the land fallow, but now the rotation 
of crops is well understood. We have confined ourselves in our notice of 
the contents of Dr. Ireland’s interesting work to such matters as have 
a special bearing on existing political problems in Great Britain. No- 
body can complain of Dr. Ireland’s account as being coloured in the 
minutest degree by passion or prejudice, and it is a misfortune that 
such questions as the comparative value of large and small farming, of 
peasant proprietorship, and the landlord and tenant system, should 
ever have become confused and distorted by vehement political ran- 
cour. Such a calm and unbiassed narrative of actually existing 
tenures will, it is hoped, usher in a better habit of scientific discussion. 
For our own part, while we are quite alive to all the numerous advan- 
tages of peasant proprietorship, in the personal freedom, thorough cul- 
tivation of the soil, and diffused intelligence of a particular sort it 
brings in its train, we cannot look upon its general adoption as a satis- 
factory solution of the capital and labour problem. The peasant pro- 
prietor is certainly vastly higher in the social scale than the English 
farm-labourer, and perhaps as high as the English tenant-farmer. On the 
other hand, the labourer who works for the peasant proprietor is scarcely 
more degraded than the English farm-labourer, while he has always a 
reasonable prospect before him of becoming a proprietor himself. The 
true solution, however, we believe, is to be found in a higher morality 
regulating the relations of employer and employed, by which better 
wages, fewer hours’ work, and an enlarged personal independence 
will secure to the agricultural labourer a fair share of the ma- 
terial comforts and intellectual pleasures of advancing civilization. 
We have already in a previous number of this Review considered 
Mr. Mill’s proposal in reference to the Irish question. While express- 
ing our warm sympathy with his earnest treatment of the subject, and 
our ready acceptance of his general maxims bearing on the political 
relations of land, we felt ourselves compelled to dissent from his 
special recommendations. We are glad to have the controversy con- 
tinued by Lord Dufferin,* a writer who unites in himself the excellen- 
ces appropriate to a sagacious thinker, a conscientious landlord, and a 
politician long versed in the attempted solution of these problems. 
Were all controversialists who write on such inflammatory topics 
possessed of equal temper and respect for their opponents, some satis- 
factory and conclusive result might be reasonably looked for in a 
future not very remote. There is something almost pathetic in Lord 
Dufferin’s concluding words. Speaking of the freedom he has used in 
criticising Mr. Mill’s opinions, he says, “ I can only plead in mitiga- 
tion of my offence that probably there is not one amongst them [Mr. 
Mill’s friends] who has amore profound respect for the intellectual 
power and pure integrity of purpose displayed in every word that has 





4 Mr. Mill’s Plan for the Pacification of Ireland, examined by Lord 
Dufferin,” London ; John Murray. 1868, 
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been ever said or written by one of the greatest thinkers of our times. 
If, in the opinion of others, I may be thought to have gained some 
little advantage in the present controversy, it will only be for the 
same reason that a handful of feeble savages are sometimes able to de- 
fend the defiles of their native mountains against a powerful European 
army—because they know the country.” lord Dufferin contests, as 
we think with great force, the value of the restrictions upon sub- 
letting by which Mr. Mill would supplement his system of peasant 
proprietorship. The case is supposed of a widow being left with a 
young family, who though from ill-health or want of agricultural skill, 
feeling herself incompetent to conduct an agricultural enterprise, 
is not allowed to let her farm, as under ordinary circumstances she 
would do, while her son is growing up. She must advertise for a per- 
manent tenant. A dozen competitors present themselves, and on the 
Government officer fixing the future rent, the widow has to choose 
between the candidates. She is naturally induced to choose the one 
of the dozen who will pay her down the largest premium for selecting 
him. “The sum total of the arrangement being the turning of the 
original occupants out of their property, the re-creation of a petty 
landlordism, and the inposition of a rack-rent, and of a rack-rent 
in its worst form —viz., that of a high rent fined down by the 
payment of a large sum onentry.” Lord Dufferin disputes two of 
Mr. Mill’s assumptions: (1), That la petite culture is peculiarly suit- 
able to Ireland; and (2), that no agricultural improvements can be 
expected to take place except under fixity of tenure. It is said that 
the present landlords, in spite of the tendency of Ja petite culture to 
increase competition and so to raise rents, are inclined to discounte- 
nance the system because they conscientiously believe it is a bad one. 
Lord Dufferin’s tenantry are pretty equally divided into two classes— 
namely, those holding less than twenty-five acres, and those holding 
more than that amount. Of the total arrears and bad debts which 
have accumulated on the property during the last twenty years, two- 
thirds have fallen due on farms below twenty-five acres, and only one- 
third on farms of a larger size. Lord Dufferin is of opinion that it 
is the want of certainty and not of fixity in tenure that destroys 
energy in the cultivation of the soil. In Flanders the cultivation is 
superior to that of Normandy, while in Flanders the majority of 
cultivators are tenants under short leases of nine, five, or three years, 
whereas in the north of France most of the land is cultivated by 
peasants holding in perpetuity. In Scotland and the north of England, 
with short leases the culture is acknowledged to be better than that 
in the south of England, where the occupation of the tenant is frequently 
from generation to generation. In Ireland about one-thirteenth of the 
cultivated area is let in perpetuity, and it is generally admitted that 
no holdings are in a more miserable condition than those held under 
that tenure, “Though it be true that when a bit of land is a man’s 
own in perpetuity, he may be expected to lavish his very soul upon 
it, it is also true that if he can obtain a living out of it without much 
exertion, he will be apt to indulge his indolence at the expense of his 
ultimate profit. When, however, the land belongs to some one else 
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who has an interest in watching justice done to it, and when the 
occupier knows that unless he bestirs himself at once the opportunity 
of making money which the possession of the farm affords will have 
slipped away, the community at large has a double guarantee that it 
will be well cultivated.” It is on this ground among others that we 
have elsewhere dissented from Mr. Mill’s scheme of permanent 
tenancies without fresh valuations. The only alternative which avoids 
the vice of abandoning the land for ever to a more and more 
impoverished nation of squatters, is the one we have already advo- 
eated, that of making the Government the only proprietor in the 
country. There are no doubt potent objections to this scheme which are 
treated with great fairness and discrimination by Lord Dufferin, but 
there are objections as serious to all schemes, and most of all, to things 
as, in a large portion of Ireland, they are now. It is no doubt true 
that it is extremely difficult to carry out any equitable system of 
purchase from the existing landlords, by which system all the money in- 
vested for generations back without immediate remuneration might have 
to be taken into the estimate. We believe, however, that if there bea 
willing mind on both sides, many of these obstacles might be smoothed 
over. According to Mr. Bright’s scheme, for instance, absentee 
landlords might be invited by a pecuniary premium to exchange their 
lands for a fair price, and the case of resident landlords might be de- 
ferred till their successors became absentees or impoverished, when they 
too would be disposed to close with the Government bargain. There isa 
further objection which is felt in some quarters with much strength, 
that the assumption of “ landlordism” by Government in addition to its 
native functions would increase disaffection on the necessity arising of 
expelling non-paying tenants, and otherwise doing unpopular but 
essential acts of general management. “It must proceed to manage 
this enormous property just like any other absentee landlord. It 
must have its innumerable staff of agents, bailiffs, lawyers, and rent- 
collectors. If its tenants neglect to pay their rents, or exhaust the 
land by bad cultivation, it must resort to the usual processes for thie 
recovery of rent and the prevention of waste now adopted by exist- 
ing landlords.” This no doubt is so, but we are reduced to a choice 
of evils. It is better that the odium of an unreasonable tenant be 
directed against an institution justified in reason and irreproachable 
in its claims to loyalty, than against isolated individuals who are per- 
forming no duties, and the ground of whose privileges is utterly 
unintelligible to those who have given no thought to the value of the 
institution of private property. The odium against Government for 
performing its recognised functions will be in the way of being miti- 
gated every day with the progress of instruction and of regular 
habits of life. The sentiment entertained would be partly im- 
personal in its direction and partly consist of the same regulated 
forbearance or respect as that familiarly shown to the policeman 
and the tax-gatherer. No doubt a better state of things than 
this may be found when the landlord is a really good and intelligent 
man, as we have no hesitation in saying is Lord Dufferin himself. 
But the main fault of Lord Dufferin’s reasoning is to over-rate 
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the probability of many such landlords being found at one time. 
The temptations to absenteeism presented by the proximity of England, 
are almost irresistible even to the most self-sacrificing. Lord Dufferin, 
indeed, thinks the love of land instinctive in all men, from the peer to 
the peasant, and that it is impossible to legislate without recognising 
that fact. We believe that such a sentiment of attachment to a 
particular portion of the national soil may be generated quite as widely 
and deeply where the universal tenure is a short leasehold with a sure 
prospect of renewal upon compliance with fixed conditions, as where 
the tenure is, or may be, indefeasible freehold. The holder of a college 
lease, or the tenant of chambers in an Inn of Court, has no practical 
insecurity in his tenure, and can cleave to their favourite spot as fondly 
as they please, though either of them can abandon his holding at a longer 
or shorter notice; the advantages of the mode of holding remaining 
with them, the disadvantages (if any) with their landlords. 

In a second letter to Mr. Fortescue,’ Lord Russell develops still 
further his views on the Irish Church, and the general subject of Church 
and State. He is strongly in favour of legislating without delay, and 
argues that “if there is time to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, time 
to conduct protracted trials for high treason and political murder, there 
is also time to remove a gross injustice, time to give equality to Ire- 
land with England and Scotland, time to’ disestablish the Church of 
the minority.” A large part of this, as of the former pamphlet, is filled 
with matter which we regard as only interesting to amateur poiiticians ; 
such as the attitude of Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert Peel towards the 
whole subject. Lord Russell, as he has also intimated in a speech in 
St. James’s Hall, is now a convert to general disendowment, and is a 
vehement supporter of the existing system of secular education. As 
to the Church of England, he says “that it is not enough that the 
articles of belief and the form of worship adopted should be those of 
the sect which has a majority as compared to any other communion. 
They must be such as are not repugnant to the general sense of the 
community ; such that the minority may be satisfied with their posi- 
tion, and unwilling to break in upon the general harmony, on account 
of the Church establishment.” 

The allegation that Ireland® has been handled by the liberal party 
as a new field for English party strife is of course no novelty in itself. 
There is something, indeed, rather gratifying to our English instine- 
tive attachment to judicial forms, in hearing the whole Conservative 
arguments in favour of all existing institutions in Ireland arrayed at 
length. For our own part, we are quite ready to admit that Ireland is 
a legitimate field for English party strife. If a party implies a body of 
men merging their smaller differences into a strong union of common 
animosities and beliefs, then they are right in joining together in order 
to fight their foes to the death wherever they find them. 

A careful analysis of the expenses of our regimental organization, by 

5 “A Second Letter to the Rt. Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., on the State 
of Ireland.”” By John Earl Russell. London: Longmans. 1868. 

6 “‘Treland in 1868, the Battle-Field for English Party-Strife.’ By Gerald 
Fitzgibbon, Esq. London: Longmans. 1868. 
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Mr. O’Dowd,’ who is generally favourable to the purchase system ; and 
a little tract on army marriages, by Brown Bess,’ show that internal 
reforms at home are not in danger of being overlooked. A like rational 
interest in a topic of growing importance is betrayed by a clergyman’s 
account? of the operation of country friendly societies. 

In the reprint of Mr. Cracroft’s Essays,'° he has boldly challenged 
the usual inquiry into the general value of such republications. Mr. 
Mill, on collecting his contributions to the Westminster and other 
Reviews into the original two volumes of Dissertations and Discus- 
sions, hailed the introduction of this practice as a good token, and as 
likely to react favourably on the permanence and solidity of what other- 
wise would only be written for the passing hour. We think no gene- 
ral rule can be laid down on the subject, and that for the most part it 
lies with the author to justify the step of republication. What is 
written for cursory readers or for special junctures, is not likely to.be of 
much durable interest, and nothing, as a rule, is more repulsive read- 
ing than a batch of superficial disquisitions on a number of topics 
having no relation whatever with each other. The only’ grounds that 
may entitle an author to serve up a crambe repetita, are that the author 
has already attracted to himself a sufficient personal interest to make 
the progress of his thoughts matter of general concern ; or that the old 
compositions have a special historical value as bearing on past events, 
or that they were really profound and exhaustive discussions of the 
subjects they purport to handle. We think it is on the second of : 
these grounds, and possibly, with respect to some of the Essays in the 
second volume, on the third, that Mr. Cracroft is fairly entitled to 
be heard again by a new, and perhaps larger audience. His essays on 
the political and parliamentary events of the last year and a half are 
extremely valuable, both for the historical matter they incidentally 
secrete and the sagacious observations with which they abound. Mr. 
Cracroft writes as a Liberal, but he maintains a calm and determined 
independence of all the narrow systems in which it is, and has been 
of late, attempted to make Liberalism congeal. He is enthusiastic in 
his attachment to Mr. Gladstone, and in his encomiums on his consis- 
tent policy throughout the two Reform sessions ; but he can afford none 
the less to look upon Mr. Disraeli in a judicial temper equally removed 
from sympathy and from exaggeration. Mr. Disraeli’s inconsistency 
is demonstrated by quoting against him his speech in 1859, denouncing 
Mr. Bright’s advocacy of household suffrage as a “ flagrant policy” of 
American democracy. 

“T cannot look,” said Mr. Disraeli, “upon what is called the reduction of the 
franchise in boroughs without alarm, and I have never met any argument 
which fairly encounters the objections that are urged to it. You cannot 
encounter it by sentimental assertions of the good qualities of the working 





7 ** Army Reform.”’ By J. C.O’Dowd. London: Ridgway. 1868. 

8 “ Army Marriages.” By Brown Bess. Belfast: A. Mayne. 1868, 

9 ¢*Friendly Societies versus Beerhouse Clubs.” By J. Y. Stratton. London: 
Ridgway. 1868. 

10° «« Essays, Political and Miscellaneous.’’ By Bernard Cracroft, M.A. London: 
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classes. The greater their good qualities, the greater the danger. If you lay 
down as a principle that they are to enter the constituent body, not as indi- 
viduals but as a multitude, they must be the predominant class from their 
number; and if you dwell on their intelligence, you only increase the power 
they will exercise.” 


Mr. Cracroft is of opinion that Mr. Disraeli’s greatness does not lie 
in his being a sphinx and miracle of intellect, or in the success of his 
finance, or his oratorical power. 


“Tt lies in his total and impassive independence of all external popularity, 
his total superiority of friend or foe. It is, we admit, a pagan greatness, but 
in-a pagan view there is a grandetr of personality about Mr. Disraeli before 
which we incline ourselves. That is not a man at whom, even with a political 
crime on his head, we could find it in our hearts to cast a stone. It is some- 
thing, in these relaxed and sentimental days, to look back upon Mr. Disraeli’s 
parliamentary career, and see him frem the beginning sufficient unto himself, 
pursuing the even tenour of his way, independent of the smile of favour or 
the frown of resentment.” . 


This view of Mr. Disraeli, candid and courageous as it is in an op- 
ponent, is of too serious import to pass without comment. There have 
been some of the dirést criminals of whom as much might have been 
said. There are scarcely any members of the brute creation which are 
destitute of the qualities of tenacity of purpose and entire indifference 
to the regard of their fellows. We deny that this is a pagan great- 
ness, or allied to any quality which, by any possible perversion of speech, 
can be called greatness. It is easy to see how the mental charac- 
teristics alleged, and perhaps truly, to be those of Mr. Disraeli, get to 
possess a fascinating charm for some minds. Any person actuated by 
a genuine moral aim must necessarily cultivate and exhibit a certain 
rigidity of temper which will enable him to resist the smiles and frowns 
and trivial interruptions by which he is tempted to diverge from his 
straight course. Such rigidity, inasmuch as it is generally painful, 
and maintained in the face of a burning sympathy with others, has 
about it all the elements of everything that can be called truly great. 
But to predicate greatness of that false show of decision which rests on 
nothing but callousness and the narrowest selfishness, is simply to 
attach no fixed sense to the idea of greatness at all, Mr. Disraeli can 
scarcely be called “ great’’ in any sense whatever, and is not likely to 
be esteemed so by the most imaginative and Conservative historian or 
biographer. Whatever merits he has are purely intellectual; and his 
intellect itself is far from being of the first order. He is above his 
immediate followers in talent just sufficiently to enable him to know 
the kind of stuff they are made of, and to turn it to the best account. 
Furthermore, he has a certain plasticity of intellectual force which is 
rare in English statesmen, and which, by lifting him out of the 
dreamy slough of logical forms in which his ablest rivals are wallow- 
ing, will often give him the appearance of an aerial magnanimity and 
eroism, which for a'time is a complete disguise. These qualities 
taken together are all-sufficient to account for a sort of fugitive 
spluttering, misnamed success. Mr. Cracroft has some interesting re- 
marks on Mr. Lowe, and is of opinion that Mr. Lowe has two claims 
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to gratitude at the hands of the Liberal party. In the first place, he 


displayed that absolute “personal liberty of parliamentary daring. 
which, to every English politician who loves the traditions of the — 


English Parliament, ought to endear him, apart from all other motives.” 
Secondly, “ by reviving the whole question of Parliamentary Reform, 
from the very root of the cry of ‘No Reform,’ he not only brought to 
light the secret hostility of Parliament to Reform in-doors, and lent 
wings to agitation out of doors, but he elicited what was equally un- 
suspected, the existence of a strong feeling in favour of Reform on 
the part of the rising intellectual class.” This is not an unfair view 
of the attitude of Mr. Lowe, though we are not disposed to applaud so 
highly the courage of a speaker who, by mere favouring of every ignorant 
prejudice and selfish antipathy present in his audience, secured for each 
period in his speeches the most rapturous and irrepressible acclama- 
tions. No doubt Mr. Lowe is courageous enaugh but courage was 
not in demand here. That Mr. Lowe did in fact raise distinctly for 
the whole country the issue as to whether representation was to be 
for ever limited or indefinitely extended, and that the result has 
been good, affords no ground for special gratitude to him, Had he 
foreseen the result, we can only suppose he would have held his tongue. 
We consider Mr. Lowe belongs to an order of politicians who are 
dangerous from their very virtue and strength. It is a mere accident 
on which side of the House they find themselves, and what side of a 
question they advocate. When once their colours are chosen, they 
are blinded to all excellence but that of their own views or party ; they 
conduct themselves after the fashion of a bull preparing to toss an old 
woman in a scarlet cloak, and they are withheld by no considerations of 
time, place, circumstance, or good taste from every kind of unscrupu- 
lous invective and calumnious defamation. The important political 
essays of Mr. Cracroft have absorbed too much space to allow of 
our noticing the ‘smaller and lighter disquisitions in these two 
interesting volumes. 

Our true policy in relation to our public debt has seldom been more 
intelligently or more temperately investigated than by Mr. Sargant" 
in his “ Apology for Sinking Funds.” It is rare to meet in the field 
of political ecouomy with a writer at once so deeply imbued with the 
facts and literature of his science, and so free from everything savour- 
ing of quackery or charlatanism. Mr. Sargant is straightforward and 
decided in his practical recommendations, but he is at the same time 
none the less thoroughly possessed of a just sense of the complexity of 
the problem before him, and disposed to attribute the utmost measure 
of their due to all his opponents. We have seldom read a book on a 
subject of this nature at once so lucid, forcible, exhaustive, and calm. 
Mr. Sargant’s specific advice to the nation is, to create a sinking-fund 
which shall provide for the whole national debt being extinguished in 
a hundred years. Mr. Sargant enters upon a careful historical analysis 
of all previous schemes of this nature, especially that of Mr. Pitt in 


——: 





1 “Apology for Sinking Funds.” By William Lucas Sargant, Author of 
‘* Social Innovators,’ &c. London: Williams and Norgate. 1868. 
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1786. The main objection to this scheme was that it was too complex 
to be readily intelligible to the nation, and therefore failed to carry 
with it the sanction of the public opinion. Furthermore, the breaking 
out of war and the perplexing arrangements entered into between the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund and the Exchequer, prevented the 
experiment being fairly tried. Openness, intelligibility, and simplicity 
are, in Mr. Sargant’s opinion, of the very essence of any measure likely 
to be successful. With compound interest at three and a half per cent., 
asum doubles itself in twenty years. Thus, if thirty millions sterling 
could be laid aside by the nation, and invested at three and a half per 
cent. compound interest, in a hundred years the principal would amount 
to nine hundred and sixty millions, an ample sum for the purpose of 
liquidating the debt. This sum of thirty millions, it is submitted, 
might be raised in seven or ten years by an income-tax, “so that no 
disturbance might be caused in our fiscal arrangements, and no hin- 
drance offered to remission of taxation.” Mr. Sargant discusses with 
great care and particularity each of the practical assumptions involved 
in this device. For instance, it may be asked why Government 
could hope on lending to obtain a greater interest than it pays on 
borrowing? The Government can borrow in any stock below the 
market value, “ because its credit is of the highest, because its good 
faith is unquestionable, and its resources are unbounded : it can borrow 
still further under the market rate in three per cent stocks, because 
these are peculiarly marketable, and because large amounts are taken 
up by the Court of Chancery, and by trustees under the Court’s juris- 
diction.” On the other hand, there is no reason why the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund should, on making an investment, be in a 
worse position than other large investors, and they may reasonably look 
for, at the least, after repaying all their expenses, a return of three and 
ahalf per cent. Mr. Sargant is generally opposed to the conversion of 
the existing permanent into terminable annuities. Waiving such ob- 
jections as the amount of the loss necessarily incident to the conver- 
sion itself, and the inconvenience to the money-market of a public in- 
vestment of which the value was daily diminishing, he “ rests upon 
one permanent objection, that this and other similar schemes are vom- 
plex, and to the many unintelligible; that, therefore, any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in preparing his annual budget, might trench on the 
provisions made without awakening any alarm outside the House ; 
that, in short, the scheme would not be under the guarantee of public 
opinion.” As to the previous question, whether, on the whole, it is 
expedient or right to attempt to liquidate the national debt at all, Mr. 
Sargant is no crude dogmatist. He appreciates fully all that has been 
said as to the comparative lightness with which the burden of taxation 
now falls, the increasing prosperity of the country, and the danger to 
be apprehended from any spasmodic action which might paralyse the 
energy and industry of the nation. In the face of all these objections, 
to which he does complete justice, he believes, however, that it can 
never be prudent or right for a nation to go on paying in interest over 
and over again, every generation, the whole amount of the national 
debt. ‘To leave the extinction of the debt to another generation, when 
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the national growth shall perhaps have ceased, “is to decline in pros- 
perous times a duty to which stagnant and unprosperous times will 
prove unequal.” We are certainly of Mr. Sargant’s opinion, and we 
believe that the inauguration of an era of a higher national morality 
and a deeper sense of the inconveniences of continued taxation will be 
attended with the adoption of some such policy as that for which he 
calls. We especially commend to our readers Mr. Sargant’s close and 
candid examination of Professor Jevons’ argument with respect to the 
duration of our coal, 

The topic of Bankruptcy!? is a good instance of the large class of 
political matters of which the real importance can in no way be mea- 
sured by the general interest they attract. We have already on repeated 
occasions indicated the true policy which we think ought to regulate 
bankruptcy legislation. To provide at once for the wealth and the 
general moral development of the nation, the true method is to stimu- 
late in the highest degree commercial honour and integrity. This 
cannot be effected by rendering legal assistance to improvident cre- 
ditors, or by throwing an unnatural shield round fraudulent traders. 
Were there no bankruptcy laws whatever, and all imprisonment for debt 
were abolished, we believe a new commercial morality would arise, just 
as such a morality became the sine gud non of the conduct of all in- 
dustrial or mercantile operations of what kind soever. Mr. Géschen 
shows in his interesting speech a better acquaintance with, and more 
refined appreciation of, the true issues that are here concerned, than is 
common with politicians in the House of Commons. Indeed, he alludes 
to “some most able men who hold -the view, that bankruptcy laws 
might be dispensed with altogether ;” though he goes on to say that 
he should look on such a proposal with the yreatest alarm. He then 
points out that bankruptcy laws were originally enacted to protect the 
creditors against preferences amongst themselves, and generally to 
secure the just distribution of all assets among all claimants ; and he 
argues that, to deal with bankrupts by the common law of the country, 
would be to introduce an infinitely worse state of things for the cre- 
ditors than that under which they are suffering. No doubt such 
would be the immediate result ; but it is the vice of all such hand-to- 
mouth politics, that it fails to think the matter fairly out. The re- 
sult of creditors suffering in the way prognosticated, would be the 
demand for and the creation of a new class of traders, who would be 
compelled to make up in personal integrity and tried caution for what 
the creditors could no longer obtain from legal auxiliaries. However, 
as this policy is rather for the future than the present, and bank- 
ruptcy laws will still continue to exist for a time, it is as well they 
should be as much in the right direction as possible. Here, again, we 
are compelled to differ from Mr. Géschen. His view is that the fault 
of the existing laws is that they relieve the debtor from all further 
obligation to his creditors after his bankruptcy, and that it would bea 





12 “Speech on Bankruptcy Legislation and other Commercial Subjects.” By 
the Rt. Hon. George J. Goschen, M.P., delivered before the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce. London; Effingham Wilson, 1868. 
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far wiser policy to render at least a percentage of after-acquired pro- 
perty liable for debts proved under the bankruptcy. This we hold to 
be combining the most noxious qualities of both systems,—of having 
a bankruptcy law and of not having one, without retaining the most 
characteristic advantages of either. The creditors have elected a spe- 
cial form of compounding for their debts, and in doing so have possibly 
damaged each other, and, by a precipitate act, ruined the trader. They 
have their reward, It is only just that the results of the composition 
should be fairly and fully enjoyed by both parties. To maintain that 
in any sense the debts continue by a kind of independent vitality of 
their own, is to nurse a legal fiction. It is the interest of the com- 
munity that the effects of a severe legal interposition like bankruptcy, 
be narrowed and controlled as much as possible on all sides. ‘To keep 
up aperpetual reminiscence of it through all the future industrial life 
of the bankrupt, is ruinous to the free spirit of complete moral and 
social regeneration : it should be the main aim of bankrupt laws (if they 
are to exist at all) to provide for and to invigorate. 

We have so recently discussed, in this Aeview, in an article on 
“Modern Notions of Government,” the general policy of State pro- 
tection in the matter of banking, that it would be superfluous for us 
to state at length the grounds of our dissent from the views of Mr. 
Nicholson, conveyed in his pamphlet on “'The Controversy on Free 
Banking.”® When he quotes with approval the principle of the 
existing law, that “it allows the public to have as many extra bank- 
notes as they please, provided they find bullion to enable the banks to 
issue such extra bank-notes,” and that, “if you choose to employ more 
bank-notes, do so by all means; but the extra bank-notes, which 
represent the additional amount of currency needed, must be issued 
against bullion or gold and silver coin,” the divergence of political 
spirit between him and ourselves is so great as to leave no common 
ground upon which to carry on the argument. 

Major Bell’s'* work on “Our Indian Policy” is an important his- 
torical contribution to a controversy which we hope is becoming one 
of ever greater interest. We must finally elect between a policy of 
selfish aggrandizement and one resting on nothing else but a sense of 
public obligation. No doubt the two policies may at times coincide. 
Major Bell is of opinion that a policy of annexation is at present an 
entire mistake with respect to India. “ What we want is an imperial 
policy for India that shall be more than tolerant of native states ; 
that shall recognise their corporate nature, and no longer consider 
their duration to be dependent on the talents and good behaviour of 
a prince, or the vitality of a particular family.” 

In a pamphlet on “ Intercolonial Trade,” the commercial relation 
of Nova Scotia to the Canadian Confederation and the United States 





* “The Controversy on Free Banking.” By N.A. Nicholson, M.A. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1868. 

“ “*Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy.” By Major Evans Bell. 
London: Triibner. 1868. 

3 « Totercolonial Trade.” By R. G. Haliburton, M.A. Ottawa. 1808. 
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is carefully investigated. Here are some interesting statistics on the 
coal and fish trade, and a closer commercial communication between 
the East and West dominions of Canada is strongly advocated. Mr. 
Tupper’s “ Half-a-dozen Ballads”! about a king for Canada sufficiently 
speak for themselves. 

The kingdom of Karesin or Khiva, lying to the south-east of 
Russia and the north-east of Persia, has for some years back been the 
scene of repeated aggressions on the part of Russia in the direction of 
the outlying dominions of our Eastern Empire. Captain Abbott,!? in 
two very interesting volumes, has given a particular account of these 
operations, and has included numerous discursive speculations, founded 
on what he saw and heard on the internal and external policy of 
Russia. He is of opinion that her designs upon our Indian Empire 
are manifest, and ought to be sedulously watched and guarded against. 
The fear in itself, no doubt, is reasonable, though we trust the inter- 
national policy of all nations is undergoing a moral change which will 
more and more render such selfish alarms an anachronism. As an 
index to the modifications in temper and tone that are gradually steal- 
ing over European diplomacy, Mr. Bernard’s!* acute and stimulating 
lectures may well be cited. His patient investigation into the general 
history of Congresses and of “systems” of states, and into the true 
basis and character of international law, are of peculiar value at the 
present day. 

The urgency with which such questions as those of Extradition" 
and an International Coinage are being pressed forward, are symptoms 
of the unresting spirit of aggregation which is drawing together 
civilised states. Mr. Gibbs’s review of the recent History of Extradi- 
tion Treaties and his accompanying comments and suggestions, are in 
the highest degree important. Weare, of course, in favour of every mea- 
sure that can facilitate the most perfect intereommunion of nations, and 
we look with great hopefulness to the recommendationn that England, in 
place of partial and capricious treaties,should make for herself a righteous 
and general statute governing her own subjects who have committed 
offences aboad, and leave it to the executive to apply it to the citizens of 
any other nation found in the English dominions, as circumstances and 
the wishes of such nation might from time to time dictate. Mr. Nichol- 
son's pamphlet on “ Coinage’”“° contains many facts as to the practice 
of mintage at home and in the colonies which will be unfamiliar to 
many, and contains a translation of the monetary convention con- 
cluded in 1865 between the Emperor of the French, the King of the 
Belgians, the King of Italy, and the Swiss Confederation. In taking 
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into account the situation of France in respect of European politics, 
her military organization is of course the prominent object of atten- 
tion. In Mrs. Evans’s “ Last Winter in Algiers,’’*! among a large 
mass of interesting detail as to the strange mixture of European and 
Eastern life there conspicuous, we are provided with an insight into 
the way the French treat their colonists and their soldiers in such a 
colony as that of Algeria. Mrs. Evans cornplains that the vital error 
in the administration of the colony, is the purely military character in 
which it is regarded. “Ifthe political and social question be sacri- 
ficed to the military or even strategic advantage, it is not surprising 
in a Government thus constituted. An Algerian resident one day 
remarked to me ‘What we want here in the Government is a few 
honest men.’ I would rather say, ‘A few whose interests are not 
diametrically opposed to those of the colony.’ The army is but the 
servant of Government, and ought not to be its head.” 

At the present epoch of rapid internal constitutional changes, and 
what it is the fashion to call “ reconstruction of the map” of Europe, 
Count Miinster’s®* precise account of the Congress of Vienna, accom- 
panied with a publication of his father’s despatches to the Prince 
Regent from that Congress, is likely to receive especial attention. 
This account is rendered more valuable by the addition of a general 
superficial resumé of the principal historical events that took place 
from 1815 to 1868. The political observations contained in the 
chapter on the “existing state of politics,” read in the light of the 
German authorship, to which they are due, seem to us particularly 
valuable. England and France may there find the way in which the; 
are mirrored to the German political mind. ‘he position of Austria, 
which has been further illustrated by Mr. Oswald,” attracts the special 
attention of the reader. Both Count Miinster and Mr. Oswald look 
with a sanguine hope upon this much-abused portion of Germany, and, 
almost pathetically, claim the indulgent forbearance of liberal critics. 
The political works of such writers as M Jules Simon, M. Emile 
de Girardin, and le Comte de Gasparin,6 while they present both in 
tone and lines of thought very striking contrasts with each other, are 
still more widely divergent, in all respects, from the same class of writ- 
ings in this country. We have among us no such genuine and in- 
telligent advocates of advanced liberalism as M. Jules Simon, no such 
courageous and comprehensive political speculator as M. Emile de 
Girardin, no such pious and graceful enthusiast for moral and religious 
freedom as M. de Gasparin. M. Jules Simon’s speeches, and the inte- 
resting preface to them, demand the especial attention of Englishmen 
at this time. Most of the questions there discussed, such as the rela- 
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tions of Church and State, Trades Unions, Co-operative Associations, 
and Compulsory Education, are the very same ones now most promi- 
nent in England. The true attitude of a “political radical,’ uncom- 
promising in principles, yet withal practical in the application of them, 
recognising the claims of order and the provisional utility of a just 
authority, but ever working up to an epoch when every man shall be- 
come a law to himself, may here be advantageously studied and laid to 
heart by our noisy and ignorant demagogues and fanatics. The writ- 
ings of M. de Girardin and M. de Gasparin are a curious complement to 
each other. M. de Gasparin believes that the whole course of human 
history has been that of one continuous conspiracy against what he 
terms the “ moral liberty of man,” and which moral liberty he holds 
to be identical with true individuality. M. de Gasparin reviews the 
history of the main divisions of the human race, and scans the existing 
systems of “ negative” philosophy, finding everywhere cramping moral 
systems and philosophical despotisms. In his final chapter on “Un 
Homme libre,”’ he gives a fine picture of his true ideal :—“L’homme 
libre aime la liberté pour elle-méme: il veut la liberté de ses ennemis 
autant que la sienne, la liberté des doctrines qu’il déteste autant que 
celle des doctrines qu’il chérit, la liberté du mal autant que celle du bien.” 
In a very different temper M. de Girardin relies solely on intellectual 
influences for introducing a new political era, a fresh unity of the 
human race, a final enfranchisement from the servitude of fictitious 
sentiment and of positive law. The most original part of his work is 
that on “la liberté dans le mariage,” in which he advocates, illustrates, 
and defends the repudiation of all interference in the matter of mar- 
riage on the part of the state. All children onght to bear the name 
and share the property of their mother. The “ hypothéses” or fictitious 
eases in which the working of the present and the supposed new law 
are investigated, are very ingenious and interesting. 

It is curious to lay side by side with these vigorous French works 
such sedate English speculation as that contained in Mr. Hopkins’ 
“English Revolution,”’®? and such wild undisciplined ravings as the 
“ Thoughts of a Life-time.”’?8 In Mr. Hopkins’ work there are indeed 
some rather good suggestions and reflections, especially those upon 
the value of personal influence as a political engine, the falsity of the 
balance theory in constitutional politics, and the modes of utilizing 
the House of Lords. 

We have seldom read so charming a little book on the education of 
women as that of the Bishop of Orleans on “ Studious Women,’ of 
which we are presented with an excellent translation by Mr. R. M. Philli- 
more. This is a subject upon which public sentiment in this country 
is so delicately pitched that it is difficult for an Englishman or Eng- 





37 «The English Revolution.” By John Baker Hopkins. London; Freeman. 
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% ‘Thoughts of a Life-time.” By the Author of ‘‘ Utopia at Home.” 
London: Triibner. 1868. 

9 «« Studious Women.” From the French of Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop 
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lishwoman to write upon it without betraying a certain amount of 
animosity, or at least, vivacity of belief, which injures the chance of a 
fair hearing on the part of opponeuts. Hence, a Frenchman writing, 
not in view of our condition and wants, but of those of his own people, 
is likely to be listened to with a measure of patience and respect 
which an English writer can never succeed in conciliating. M. Du- 
panloup is also in the peculiar position of a Catholic bishop, which 
disposes him to throw a certain halo of religious sentiment round even 
his severest arguments, and which goes far to take off from their curt- 
ness and dryness and to propitiate unfriendly opposition. Nothing 
can be higher than M. Dupanloup’s ideal of womanhood, and yet it 
is a strictly possible and earthly one, not savouring by ever so little 
of the romantic or fantastic. ‘The quiet self-restrained tone of the 
whole book is not the least of its many beauties. The actual neces- 
sities of daily life, such as we all know them, are ever kept prominently 
in view, and a grave sense of the solemn responsibilities and practical 
difficulties surrounding the life of wife and mother, as well as the 
unmarried woman, underlies the whole. While it is confessed through- 
out that there are differences, possibly permanent, in the intellectual 
qualities of man and woman, it is at the same time intimated that 
such differences are very far from implying anything like inferiority 
of the one to the other. M. Dupanloup over aud over again meets 
and resents the vulgar fear of “ blue-stockingism,” and examines with 
severe but pitiless scorn the ignoble type of ideal womanhood upon 
which that fear is ultimately based :— 


“For such a destiny the education of women cannot be too consecutive, too 
masculine, or too serious. The contrary system rests on a Pagan view of their 
destiny, and also, as has been truly said, on the idleness of men who wish to 
retain their superiority without effort.” . . . “She is converted into the pro- 
perty of man, made only for him, who is her aim and end. In all these books, 
woman is only a fascinating creature, to be adored and not to be respected, 
and, in fact, an inferior being, whose existence has no other aim but the plea- 
sure of man, or to be of use to him, in the most frivolous manner, depending, 
in the first place, on man, who alone is her master, her legislator, and her 
judge; considering her absolutely as if she had neither soul, nor conscience, 
nor moral liberty—as if God has nothing for her, and had not ‘given her soul 
wants, faculties, aspirations; in one word, rights as well as duties.” 


M. Dupanloup has a very high idea of what education really is—an 
idea, we trust, becoming more familiar in this country. A want of 
conceiving such an idea has been at the root of all the desolation and 
havoc committed among women by the worship of accomplishments : 


“ An incomplete development, a smattering of sciences and accomplishments, 
are most dangerous for a woman; they show her a higher horizon, without 
giving her the strength to reach to it; they make her believe she knows what 
she is really ignorant of; and they thus entail a disturbance, a disorder, and 
an ostentation which cften produce lamentable aberrations.” 


It is interesting to see what a lofty conception a Catholic bishop 
may have of the possibilities of happiness in married life. With 
this conception ever before him, he feels and vividly describes the 
abortive condition of those husbands and wives who are separated 
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from each other by a great intellectual gap. M. Dupanloup not 
merely extols education as a sine qud non of happiness and usefulness 
in women, but he points out the way in which it may be attained. 
The three great foes to education are “dress, going out, and talking.” 
Each of these enemies is tried and condemned in turn by a calm 
judicial process, and the great panacea is declared to be the having 
“a plan of life ;”’ which will not make itself, but must be laid out as 
an unique whole, in the way the old architects conceived the general 
structure of a cathedral. They designed it as a whole, and the effect 
has never been reproduced by their successors, who can only imitate 
the details. “It is in vain they ornament and enrich it, the building 
is a failure: because the first design is faulty. That is the history of 
many lives, the often irreparable misfortune of many homes.” In 
contrast with a French treatment of the subject of the situation of 
women, may be read a little work by Ninon Kingsford on “'The Ad- 
mission of Women to the Parliamentary Franchise.”*® It is written 
with all the indignant strength and almost scornful rationalism with 
which the topic is generally handled in England. Probably such 
writing and talking is the only mode in this country of bringing about 
any practical change. And that a great change is needed in the con- 
ception of what is intellectually potent and morally dignified in women 
is gradually getting confessed on all sides. We should at the same 
time hold it matter for regret if the imperious demand for specific civil 
advantages and ameliorations of woman’s condition, at all withdrew 
the attention of her best friends from a sincere appreciation of that 
which is ever undeniably her own. The value of the material equality 
with man she is obtaining is only to be truly estimated as a mode of 
removing impediments in the way of exertion and recognition ; not 
as any very precious and novel addition to herself. 

1t has been our unwelcome task on previous occasions to criticise, 
not altogether favourably, the utterances of Mr. Matthew Arnold. It 
is a more pleasant duty now to have to notice a work of his of which 
the conspicuous merits and value admit of scarcely any qualification. 
In giving an account of what it is the fashion to term secondary 
education on the Continent, Mr. Arnold is in a field for which he is 
eminently fitted, or rather in which he is without a rival. His native 
indisposition to evaluate properly all the facts of human life in which 
he has no personal interest, does not injure his reasoning here, where the 
matter of inquiry is entirely congenial to his tastes. Here, too, where 
statistics and dry materials are of the very essence of the subject 
handled, no sweet and soothing rhetoric can interfere to distract the 
logical faculties of the too credulous reader. We are even on this 
occasion disposed to be indulgent to Mr. Arnold in his implicit admi- 
ration of the Government supervision of schools practised to so vast 
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an extent in France and Prussia. No doubt in those countries, and 
with the existing rulers, that system works well; indeed (we are quite 
ready to confess), far better than the absence of all system or intelli- 
gent unity of plan does in England. That, however, even in so vital 
a matter as education, there are inherent perils in the universal use of 
State machinery, is candidly admitted by Mr. Arnold himself :— 


“T cannot but think (says he) an Education Minister a necessity for modern 
States, yet I know that in the employment of such an agency there are in- 
conveniences, and I do not wish to hide any of them from the English 
reader. I have said that in France political considerations are, in my 
opinion, too much suffered to influence the whole working of the system 
of public education. In Prussia the minister is armed with powers, and 
issues instructions showing how he interprets those powers, which in England 
would excite very great jealousy.” . 


Even with these concessions, we are prepared to admit that Mr. 
Arnold has made out conclusively that the French, and still more the 
Prussian, system is effectual in bringing a far larger proportion of the 
middle and higher classes under the influence of the best education 
than are brought in this country. The truth is, we regret to say, 
that, as Mr. Arnold himself intimates, in all matters “ relating to the 
mind,” the French and Prussian nations are far more highly civilized 
than we are. Thus, inasmuch as the vast bulk of the popula- 
tions in those two countries are of one mind in the matter of educa- 
tion, the intervention of Government is simply the organization of 
the true national will. It is not the despotism of a fluctuating 
majority or of a tyrannical monarch. ‘To call recklessly for 
Goverument to do for the people what they have not, as a whole, any 
care or heart to do for themselves, is to precipitate moral changes 
without educating the people, and to obtain specious and dazzling 
results at the price of universal and permanent enervation. This is why 
we deprecate any hasty and premature mimicry of Government admi- 
nistration in other countries, albeit we feel as strongly as Mr. Arnold 
himself the need of an entire revolution in our modes of secondary no 
less than of primary instruction. Bearing thus in mind the true use 
of continental experience, we are inclined to attach the highest value 
to Mr. Arnold’s laborious and acute researches. The main questions 
to which he addressed himself were: (1) The mode in which the 
Government of each country conducted its interference, whether in 
founding, regulating, or assisting by grants in aid the chief schools 
of higher education in France, Italy, Prussia and Switzerland; (2) 
the kind of schools in existence, and the number of scholars in propor- 
tion to the population actually brought under the operation of each par- 
ticular system ; (3) the matters taught, method of teaching, and general 
discipline pursued in the several kinds of schools in each country ; 
(4) the means provided for securing an efficient class of teachers of 
different orders in each country; and (5) lastly, the plan in use for 
completing the course of education by a final career of superior or 
academic instruction. The main public schools in France are the 
lycées. There are seven of them ir Paris, all of which Mr. Arnold 
visited, The internal economy of such a lycée as that of Saint Louis 
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has especial interest for Englishmen who are busied with the problem 
of reorganizing their own great national foundations. There are 800 
boys at Saint Louis. Everything is in the most perfect order,—“ the 
refectories with their show of table napkins and silver cups, and the 
large dormitories scrupulously neat and clean; at one end the cur- 
tained bed of the usher in charge, in the door at the other end a 
window from which to overlook the room from without, and, near it, 
ingenious mechanical devices by which the visits of the functionary 
whose business it is to see, so often in the night, that all is well in each 
bedroom, are recorded, and the controller himself is controlled ; then 
the dispensary and infirmaries, the service done by the sisters of 
charity, with rooms for all stages of illness, and the eternal usher over- 
looking all the invalids who are up and tagether ; the linen stores and 
clothes room, everything beautifully kept, each boy’s things ticketed 
and numbered with the greatest exactness. The bath-rooms, offices, 
kitchens ; the supplies of bread and wine, the soup, meat, vegetables, 
pastry, all in preparation ona grand scale, and all of them excellent.” 
The boys in a lycée have, Mr. Arnold tells us, a long and exhausting 
day ; they rise between five and six, and their allowance of school hours 
is more than that of our boys, their allowance of air and exercise less. 
The hours of class are but four a day, from eight to ten in the morning, 
and from two to four in the afternoon. But to this have to be added 
the hours passed at conférences, at examinations, and above all, at pre- 
paring the lessons in the salle d’étude under the eye of the maitre 
répétiteur. Thus a French schoolboy is at lessons, on an average, ten 
or eleven hours a day, and his time for meals and recreation is not, on 
an average, more than two hours. Thursday is a half-holiday, and the 
only one. The boys, at their quarter-hours or half-hours of recreation, 
seemed to enjoy themselves with great spirit, but they did not look, 
in general, so fresh, happy, and healthy as our public school-boys. The 
want of more air and exercise for their schoolboys is a matter which is 
occupying the attention of the authorities of public secondary instruc 
tion in France. A fruit of this awakening solicitude, is a school for 
little boys at Vauves, called the lycée du Prince Impérial. Seven 
hundred little boarders, of from five to ten or eleven, may be seen here, 
and Mr. Arnold waxes quite warm and tender in describing the 
prettiness of the sight. The park and garden are said to be quite de 
lightful, the high hill on which stand the school buildings commanding 
a magnificent view of Paris onone side, and of the country towards 
La Celle, St. Cloud, and St. Germain on the other. The buildings have 
been of late greatly enlarged,. and every improvement in school con- 
struction and arrangement, according to French notions, intro- 
duced. The most characteristic, and, perhaps, for the English school 
reformer, the most interesting feature in the educational system 
of Prussia is the leaving examination or abitwrienten-examen, con 
ducted in the public schools, on which depends admission to the un- 
versities, to special schools, and to the civil and military service of the 
state. It was Wilhelm von Humboldt who took the most important 
step towards making this examination what it now is. The abitwrient 
or leaving boy, must have been two years in the first class of a gymnasium 
of chief public school, at which alone the examinations are held, and the 
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examination work is to be of the same pitch as the regular work of this 
class, though it must not contain passages that have been actually done 
at school. It embraces the mother tongue—Latin, Greek, French, 
mathematics, and physics, geography, history, and divinity. The ex- 
amination is both by writing and vird voce. The latter work lasts a 
week, and the candidate who fails in it is not tried vivd voce. 
Each performance is marked insufficient, sufficient, good, or ex- 
cellent, and no other terms and no qualifications of these are 
admitted. The examination papers are prepared by the directors 
and teachers, but several sets have to be in readiness, and the president 
of the examining commission, who represents the Provincial School 
Board and the State, chooses each paper as it is to be given out. We 
may here notice that the Prussian system of State administration, in 
which local authorities have considerable influence, seems far preferable 
to the French, where centralization is carried to its most extreme pos- 
sible limit. A main feature in both the French and Prussian notions 
of education may well be deeply considered in this country, that is, 
the very small degree in which competition is encouraged, and the 
universal precautions taken against cramming, by insisting on residen- 
tial and other tests quite independent of a mere crude and superficial 
intellectual estimate. Mr. Arnold is of opinion that up to a certain 
point both classics and mathematics or physical science are essential for 
all boys in order “ to know themselves and the world.” Beyond this 
point there should be in England as in France and Prussia a bifurcation 
determined by the tastes and future occupations of the student. Mr. 
Arnold would also multiply seats of “ faculties” over the great towns 
in the country, though he would limit the power of conferring its de- 
grees to Oxford, Cambridge, and London, as represented at the several 
seats of faculties. 

_ While treating the subject of education, there is one side of it that 
is apt to be unduly slurred over, that is, the psychological history of the 
bov and girl. A pleasing contribution to this department is supplied by 
Mr. Hope®® in his “ Book about Boys.’ We ourselves have always felt 
that a boy’s life deserved a more attentive and patient study than it 
generally receives. If the present work sins at all, it is in the same 
direction as do all like works, namely, in sacrificing depth and concen- 
tration of thought to the necessity, or assumed necessity, of being 
light and amusing. The topic of National Education® in relation to 
the Church of Scotland is handled in a little pamphlet which calls 
attention to the main defects of the existing system, viz., (1) Defi- 
ciency in the number of schools ; (2) want of a controlling power ; 
(3) the constitution of the parish school; (4) attempting too much, 
in a limited time ; (5) the carelessness, or need, or greed of ‘parents 
and guardians. Under the head of special and professional education, 
Mr. Moseley gives us aconvenient little text-book,*# which must be a 
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perfect god-send for the articled clerk just plunged into the bottomless 
chaos of English law. 

There are many concurrent tokens of the true theory of education 
having taken hold, at the least, of the writers of pamphlets and the 
like unpretending works. Such a little work as that of “ M, A. B.’% 
on popular education betrays an eminently healthy and practical 
spirit, belonging, we should.guess, to a woman who has seen much 
of the poor, and given much thought and love to them. 

The “short lecture” on “What is, and what is not, meant by 
Teaching English’®* is eminently sparkling and sound. We have 
always thought that the ignorance of the English language and 
literature unblushingly displaved by nearly all men and most women, 
is the most lamentable of all the depressing spectacles visible in our 
higher social life. M. Demarquay’s*? little treatise on teaching 
gymnastics throughout the whole of early life is probably adapted to 
French needs, and may not be without its use here, if it does not 
bolster up the vicious and absurd glorification of athletics, which is 
the current form of reaction against exploded errors of education 
in the other direction. 

A work®® on the ecclesiastical law of Massachusetts will not be 
unacceptable at the present day, when not only in Ireland but in 
our colonies the legal and political relations of religious corporations 
to the State are becoming matters of growing interest and perplexity. 

The comedian*®? of social life and his German expounder are social and 
thereby political influences which are not beneath our notice in this 
place. Hermann Fritsche’s preface to his namen-buch is peculiarly 
interesting, as showing a German view of the shortcomings of the 
French in the criticism of their own writers. With our growing 
population and our increased attention to minute physical agencies, a 
precise and exhaustive inquiry* into the culture of the different kinds 
of fish in this country may be cordially welcomed. In the region 
of books of reference, we have a valuable supplementary volume of 
Dr. Blackie’s*! Imperial Gazetteer, an index to The Times’®” newspaper, 
without which, we are told, The Times “ dies daily,” and a very hand- 
somely prepared edition of Debrett’s* “ House of Commons and Judicial 
Bench for 1868.” 
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SCIENCE. 


[Our review of the Contemporary Literature of Science is, owing to 
the sudden illness of the writer, unavoidably omitted this quarter. 
—Epiror or THE West. Rev. ] 


Medicine. 


Tas fifth edition of Dr. Bennett’s “ Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine’’! stands in need of no further recommendation 
than the testimony of value furnished by the demand for new editions. 
No doubt the steady sale of the work has been due in some degree to the 
fact of its being used as a class-book by the students of the University 
of Edinburgh ; but even if this cause had not operated, its solid merits 
could not fail to have secured for it an honourable scientific reputa- 
tion. As a praiseworthy attempt to found the practice of medicine on 
a traly philosophical basis, it stands almost alone in this country. 
Dr. Bennett lays frequent and especial stress on the necessity of basing 
the principles of medical practice on the discoveries of physiology and 
pathology ; the true principles which should guide our efforts to 
advance therapeutics being— : 

“1, That an empirical treatment derived from blind authority, and an ex- 
pectant treatment originating in an equally blind faith in nature, are both 


wrong, 
“2. That a knowledge of physiology and pathology is the real foundation 


and necessary introduction to a correct study of therapeutics. 

“3. That a true experience can only have for its proper aim the determina- 
tion of how far the laws evolved during the advance of these sciences can be 
made available for the cure of disease.” 

The way in which many medical authors ostentatiously affect to 
despise theory, taking every occasion to proclaim their reverence for 
facts, is really surprising, and certainly evinces a singular ignorance of 
the nature of those intellectual processes by which scientific knowledge 
is acquired. What are the facts observed by one whose senses have 
not been cultivated, though related with sincerity and good faith, but 
the worst sort of deceit? How many so-called facts of observation 
would never have seen the light, had their discoverers possessed in- 
sight as well as sight—had they realized the truth, that they saw not 
with the eye, but through it? In regard to this matter, certain ob- 
servations made long ago by the author of the Zoonomia may be aptly 
quoted :—*“ There are some practitioners who declaim against medical 
theory in general, not considering that to think is to theorize ; and that 
no one can direct a method of cure to a person labouring under disease 
without thinking, that is, without theorizing; and happy, therefore, 
is the patient whose physician possesses the best theory.” Readers 
will not, however, be disposed to blame Dr. Bennett for an undue fear 
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of theory ; on the contrary, they will rather accuse him, and not alto. 
gether unjustly, of a too great passion for theorizing. This is, per- 
haps, the greatest fault in his well-written work, and the next is a too 
great love of his own theories. In reading the portion of his book 
devoted to illustrations of different diseases, and to brief comments 
thereupon, it is difficult to withstand a suspicion that his favourite 
theories sometimes vitiate his judgment concerning the results of 
pathological research and the effects of treatment. Moreover, the 
exactions of parental affection cause him now and then to do but scant 
justice to other eminent men who have worked in the same direction, 
‘and purstied similar lines of thought. For example, in his description 
of the phenomena of inflammation, he hardly appears to give an ade- 
quate representation of Mr. Lister’s observations and opinions, while 
Virchow’s labours and doctrines receive very small measure of justice 
throughout the book. Still, apart from defects of this sort, Dr. Ben- 
nett’s lectures have a high scientific value ; they contain an immense 
amount of information given in a condensed form, and in a clear and 
agreeable style. This edition has been carefully revised, in order to 
make such changes as the progress of medical knowledge has rendered 
necessary. 

M. Marey’s name is well-known in this country as that of the inventor 
of the Sphygmograph, which has been recently introduced into medical 
practice. The work which he has now published? consists of lectures 
delivered by him at the College of France, in which he describes the 
principles of the method, and the mechanism of the different ingenious 
contrivances, for measuring the various movements in the functions of 
life. His first lecture is devoted to a historical review of the evolution 
of the natural sciences, and brings prominently into view the simi- 
larity of their modes of development. In the second lecture, he dis- 
cusses the important part which analysis plays in the evolution of the 
different sciences, pointing out how much the power of the senses has 
been increased by the construction of delicate instruments to aid their 
action, and how rapid is the progress which is being made towards an 
exact knowledge of the phenomena of life. The third lecture deals 
with experimental synthesis, and its important function in the de- 
velopment of the natural sciences. The remaining twenty lectures 
are occupied with descriptions of the ingenious contrivances invented 
for registering exactly the force and character of the different vital 
movements, and with the exposition of the principles and method of 
their application. M. Marey’s mode of viewing vital phenomena will 
be sufficiently indicated by the following words—* For my part, I know 
nothing of vital phenomena: I only prove two sorts of vital manifes- 
tations ; those which are intelligible to us, and which are all of a 
physical or chemical order, and those which are not intelligible. As 
to the last, it is better to confess our ignorance, than to disguise it 
behind the semblance of explanation.”’ Those who desire to learn how 
much is now being done by the methods of physics and chemistry in 
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attacking the complex problems of life, will find M. Marey’s book a 
useful introduction. 

As one of the Medical Inspectors of Vaccination appointed by the 
Privy Council, Dr. Seaton has had special opportunities of gaining 
experience concerning the practice and use of vaccination. He has 
now embodied the results of his large experience in a compact and care- 
fully compiled handbook,’ which will be found very useful by all those who 
are engaged in the administration of the system of public vaccination. 
The author laughs to scorn the notion that vaccination has produced 
new and strange diseases, or caused any degeneracy of the race; argues 
concisely but lucidly against the allegation that it has led to an increase 
in the mortality from other diseases; and states confidently, as the 
result of careful examination of evidence and of personal experience, 
that the danger, if, indeed, there be any at all, of communicating 
through vaccine lymph (when vaccination is performed with proper 
care) any other infection than its own, is infinitesimally small. Speak- 
ing particularly of the possibility of communicating syphilis by vac- 
cination, he says—* During the eight years in which there has been 
systematic inspection of public vaccination in England, some millions 
of vaccinations have been performed ; but the inspectors have no know- 
ledge of any such accident having occurred iy any instance.” Whether 
Dr. Seaton’s confidence be quite so well warranted as he imagines, 
or not, future experience will decide. Meanwhile, we can speak 
in words of great praise of his truly excellent handbook ; its method 
of arrangement is most lucid, its style clear, its matter full, and it is 
furthermore furnished with a very complete index. 

There appears to be something like an epidemic of books about vac- 
cination raging at the present time.‘ Dr. Ballard’s work is the 
essay to which the adjudicators appointed by a Committee of the 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association awarded the prize of one hundred pounds. 
After some introductory remarks concerning the nature of small-pox 
and vaccinia, and the probable mode of action of the virus of each, he 
proceeds to discuss the actual value of vaccination as a preventive of 
small-pox ; executing his task in-a clear, systematic, and exhaustive 
manner. From a carefully weighed consideration of the results of 
the experience of individuals, of the experiments instituted to test the 
protective power of vaccination against the inoculation of small-pox, 
and of the statistics of disease, he concludes that there is incontes- 
tible testimony that active vaccination is capable of arresting the 
progress of small-pox. We think that no one who candidly studies 
his arguments, and whose mind is capable of following a just train of 
reasoning, will differ from his conclusions on that point. Dr. Ballard 
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has not, however, been content only to establish the positive benefits 
of vaccination by showing how much it has reduced the mortality 
from small-pox, but he has stated very fuirly’all the objections which 
have been urged against it, combating each of them in succession ; and 
has set forth at length the conditions on which its protective power 
may be depended upon. The second part of his book is occupied with 
a discussion of the alleged dangers of vaccination, which he decides to 
be practically insignificant. Dr. Pearce, on the other hand, has been 
led from listening to the experience of “the widow of a tradesman,” 
who had never any consumption in her family before vaccination 
was practised, and from like evidence more or less reliable, to the 
conviction that “ vaccination is a crime against nature, and ought not 
to be enforced.” How comes it, he asks, that half the present inmates 
of our orphan asylums have been made orphans by the death of one 
or both parents from consumption? The reply plainly lies in the 
evidence of “the widow of a tradesman:” there is too much reason 
to fear that the cause is to be found in vaccination. For assertions 
on the other side, we must refer Dr. Pearce to Mr. Garlick’s pamphlet, 
in which the benefits of vaccination are popularly set forth in the form 
of a dialogue between mother and child. “ Well, mother,” says the 
latter, “I have only now to say, after this, that they who object to 
this simple protective process, must either be grossly ignorant, or 
irrecoverably self-willed, and that amounts, I suppose, to the term 
‘stupid.’ “ Yes, it does; and no ‘turbine’ yet invented is powerful 
enough to pump out the stupidity and the vanity which are embedded 
in some people.” 

We have received the first volume of the third edition of Longet’s 
excellent “Treatise on Physiology.’”® It is a goodly-sized volume, 
dealing with the functions of digestion, absorption, and respiration. 
The work is conceived in a philosophical spirit, and each of the subjects 
is fully treated in a systematic and elaborate manner. We have in 
each case a description, not alone of the organ and its functions in 
man, but of its structure and relations in the different classes of 
animals, from its first appearance in a rudimentary form up to its 
highest and most complex development. Thus the student is fur- 
nished with a fundamental idea of the nature and relations of the 
particular function, which he would never obtain if his studies were 
confined to its most special and complex manifestations. The treatise 
may a confidently recommended as one of the best, if not the best, of 
its kind. 

Dr. Morris’s little work on “Irritability” is not written for the medical 
profession but for the public, and, accordingly, makes no claim to asys- 
tematic or truly scientific character.6 It consists chiefly of discursive 
reflections, adapted by nature and style of expression to popular taste, 





5 «Praité de Physiologie.” Par F. A. Longet. Tome I. Troisitme edition. 
Baillitre. 1868, 

6 ‘Trritability : Popular and Practical Sketches of Common Morbid States, 
and Conditions bordering on Disease.” By James Morris, M.D. Churchill and 
Sons. 1868. 
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on all sorts of bodily conditions bordering on disease, and contains 
a variety of practical suggestions founded on the author’s experience. 
The vagueness of the title is no unfaithful index of the nature of the 
contents of the book ; in fact, the word “irritability” has been, as may 
easily be imagined, sufficiently comprehensive and indefinite to embrace 
all that the author wished to say, in a discursive and easy way, about 
bodily states distressing enough, but not reaching actual disease. 
Though he has written for popular perusal, his remarks are sufficiently 
suggestive, and his mode of viewing things often sufficiently original, 
to render the volume not unworthy the notice of scientific readers. 
The style is fresh and rather lively, but suffers from an obvious striving 
after effect ; and the sentences are now and then clumsy, and even 
faulty in construction. Moreover, there is considerable repetition, and 
poetical quotations are interpolated, apparently because of the author's 
familiarity with them rather than because of any special appropriate- 
ness. On the whole, a perusal of Dr. Morris’s little volume leaves the 
impression that he is capable of more real scientific work than we have 
in this popular production. 

Dr. Raciborski presents to the public, as the result of nearly thirty 
years’ hard study, what he calls a complete treatise on the subject of 
menstruation.’ He begins by discussing.at length the physiology of 
the function, giving information which, so far as we can judge, is con- 
tained in most physiological text-books; he then proceeds to set 
forth the hygienic precautions which ought to be taken at the time of 
puberty and at the climacteric period; next he considers menstruation 
from a pathological point of view in its relations to different diseases ; 
and, lastly, he deals with its different disorders and their treatment. 
His work is characterized by a plain and, on the whole, practical 
treatment of the subject, but we fail to perceive anything so original 
in the matter of the book, or so profoundly scientific in its character, 
as to necessitate a gestation of thirty years, or even of a quarter of 
that time. 

Judging from the many books on indigestion which have appeared 
during the last few years, the difficulties of the stomach would seem 
to be a fashionable study. Dr. Fenwick has devoted himself with 
much zeal to the investigation of the condition of the digestive canal 
in different diseases of the body, and to examining how far its affec- 
tions tend to modify the course, or increase the gravity, of the original 
malady.8 Necessarily, this mode of procedure involves no little repe- 
tition in the description of the morbid appearances, and we do not 
think that such undoubted defect is counterbalanced by any advan- 
tage in the plan of the book. Indeed, it seems to us an extremely 
unphilosophical thing to isolate an organ like the stomach, and.to make 
a separate study of the derangements of it which really constitute a 
part of the morbid phenomena of a particular disease. However, it 





7 “Traité de la Menstruation.” Par A. Raciborski, M.D. Paris: Bailliére. 


8 “The Morbid States of the Stomach and Duodenum, and their Relations to 
the Diseases of other Organs.” By S. Fenwick, M.D. Churchill and Sons. 1863, 
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is only right to add that Dr. Fenwick’s book contains the result of 
much painstaking and conscientious labour, and deserves more than a 
passing attention. 

Dr. Waters’ book on “ Diseases of the Chest”’® makes no pretensions, 
except in its title, to being a systematic treatise on these diseases, 
It contains the results of his pathological and clinical observations of 
the phenomena of pneumonia, emphyseina, and of some of the affec- 
tions of the heart, and illustrates by details of cases the application of 
therapeutics. Dr. Waters has worked with patience and conscientions 
industry at some important points in the pathology of the lungs, and 
his opinions, differing as they do from those of many authors, deserve 
a candid and careful consideration. His book will be found instruc- 
tive; for it is not a compilation of the views of other men, but a 
record of the experience of a painstaking physician on subjects which 
he has specially studied. 

We have received the American translation of the third edition of 
Dr. Stellwag von Carion’s “ Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye.’!9 The 
translation is by Dr. Hackley and Dr. Roosa of New York, and ap- 
pears to have been carefully executed. The treatise gives a faithful 
and comprehensive representation of the present position of ophthalmo- 
logy, and may justly be recommended as a complete text-book. ‘The 
matter is treated with extreme elaboration, but the style would be 
vastly improved by concentration, for it runs into a wearisome 
diffuseness. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


N Mr. W. W. Hunter’s “ Annals of Rural Bengal,” we find evi- 

dence of careful research, clear intelligence, reflective power, and 
artistic skill." It is difficult for one not versed in the subject to 
appreciate “the imperfections of a work which, though written in 
the jungle, eight thousand miles from European libraries,” appears to 
the non-expert to possess such excellence of form as well as of sub- 
stance. On the other hand, a fair estimate can be made of the value and 
judicious handling of the material placed at the accomplished writer’s 
command. Yellow-stained volumes from each district treasury in 
Bengal, family archives from the stores of rajahs, local information 
collected by pandits specially employed for the purpose, folk-lore sup- 
plied by the laborious inquisition of native gentlemen, manuscripts in 





® “On Diseases of the Chest: being Contributions to their Clinical History, 
Pathology, and Treatment.” By A. T. H. Waters, M.D. Churchill and Sous. 
1868. . 

10 ‘¢Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye, including the Anatomy of the Organ.” 
By Carl Stellwag von Carion, M.D. Translated from the third German edition, 
and edited by Charles E. Hackley, M.D., and D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D. 
London: R. Hardwicke. 1868. 

1 “The Annals of Rural Bengal.” By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., of 
the Bengal Civil Service. London : Smith, Elderand Co. 1868. 
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London, Caleutta, and Bengal, have all been laid under contribution, 
and as the initial result we have the first volume of what promises to 
be a delightful and valuable history. The portion before us contains 
seven chapters, besides an appendix of illustrative documents, such as 
Warren Hastings’ description of Bengal in 1772, the Cook’s Chronicle, 
Santal Traditions, &c. Commencing with the state of the country 
when it passed under British rule, the historian hastens to relate a 
tragical event involving “an aggregate of individual suffering which 
no European nation has been called on to contemplate within 
historic times.’’ The failure of a single crop in 1770, traceable to the 
premature cessation of the autumnal rains, ended in a famine which 
swept away ten millions of human beings within nine months. This 
great national evil was aggravated by rapine and conflagration, the 
work of the destitute and depraved, and by ignorance of the laws of 
political economy. By interdicting the so-called monopoly of grain, 
the Government prevented that natural rise in prices which would have 
distributed the pressure over the whole period of the famine, instead of 
concentrating it upon the last six months. Mr. Hunter forcibly 
points the moral by contrasting the policy of 1866, when private enter- 
prise was encouraged, and, as a consequence, stores of grain were sup- 
plied to the hunger-stricken provinces, with that of 1770, when 
respectable men, shrinking from legal liabilities, refused to traffic in 
cereals. An extremely interesting chapter on the ethnical elements of 
the lowland population of Bengal carries us back into the dim remote 
past of the Aryans and aborigines, to the civilized world of Manu, to 
the primitive children of the soil, to the religion and religious rites of 
their victorious invaders, the Aryans, and the interaction of the two 
races. The fourth chapter on the aboriginal hillmen of Beerbhoom 
contains a variety of matter extremely interesting, and in part at 
least, novel. In the black races of Bengal our author finds a new field 
of study. The old childlike beliefs of the Santals are curiously de- 
picted in his pages. The religion of this people may be briefly defined 
as a household religion. Thus, particular trees are haunted by domestic 
Lares. Their worship is based upon the family-idea, each family having 
its own jealously secluded deity. Apparently the most conspicudus 
phenomenon in the early consciousness of the race was the vicinity of 
stupendous mountains. The Great Mountain became an overpowering 
ideal. Perception and action were attributed to it. It talked to 
itself in solitude ; it became a perpetual providence, instituting mar- 
riage, supplying man with clothing and all the necessary comforts of 
life. This, however, it does in part, under the direction of the Lord 
of All. So that the Santals recognise the existence and interposition 
of a Supreme Ruler. The people holding this singular creed, however, 
are probably the descendants of the ancient Dasyans, black-skinned, 
gluttonous savages, who seemed to their Aryan conquerors to have no 
conception of a God at all. It is remarkable that while the immor- 
tality of the Aryans recognised only the title of the good to happiness, 
without any distinct idea of a retributive hereafter, the future life 
of the Santals recognises only punishment for the wicked, without any 
compensating rewards for the good. Their religion is a — of 
R 
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terror. “What if the Strong One should eat me?” is the objec- 
tion habitually brought against the missionary doctrine of divine 
omnipotence. It is impossible not to see in the case of the Santals 
“a striking proof of how a race takes its character from the 
country in which it lives.’ In the same portion of his book, 
the beneficent influence of the railway, in abolishing slavery, in 
creating a demand ‘for work, is set in a’ clear light by Mr. Hunter, 
while the rebellion following the oppression of the Santal colonists 
by Hindoo traders, shows how the sense of growing prosperity 
generates the desire for freedom and independence, and warns alike 
the tyrant andthe statesman. In narrating the circumstances of 
this rebellion, Mr. Hunter touches on the panics to which the 
Anglo-Indiau community are liable. People, he remarks, who live 
in this situation (that of a small body of settlers surrounded by 
.an alien and more numerous race) are prone to exaggerate danger, 
as the Jamaica wlrite population exaggerated it, and to be carried 
into excesses such as tlte Jamaica troops committed, and he con- 
cludes that with the Government rests the heavy responsibility of 
counteracting the natural tendency to panic on the part of the 
public. On this occasion the Government erred at first from excess 
of official calmness, but afterwards took severer measures, 80 
drastically carried out, that one of the officers engaged in the border 
warfare which ensued, declared that “it was not war, it was execution.” 
In a separate chapter, the Company’s first attempts at rural administra- 
tion are described, and in another distinct section the Company is depicted 
in its capacity of rural manufacturers. After describing its efforts at 
administration, its fiscal, currency, and police system, and its industrial 
enterprise, Mr. Hunter thus estimates the spirit in which the Com- 
pany discharged its functions :— 

“Until 1790, its avowed principal business was commerce, and this it 
accomplished excellently well. its secondary business was the collection of 
the revenue in order to yield a fund with which to trade, and in this too it 
displayed great energy a skill. Its third duty was the administration of 


justice; but seven years (1765-72) elapsed before it realized that this pertained 
to it at all, and during agg or years more its rural courts failed to — 


justice home to the people. For the state of the criminal administration an 
the police it was not responsible, either according to treaty or in fact, until 
1790,’ 

Mr, Hunter has written so far in a calm equitable spirit, not think- 
ing it unfair to delineate the old dark days, while at present forbidden 
to glimpse at the bright period which succeeded. Admitting the 
benefits, he thoroughly . recognises the responsibility of British rule, 
and declares that while the rights of the governed are still unascertained, 
he has a much more urgent work to do than to sound the praises of 
English governors. To this task he proposes to address himself, and 
in his next volume will institute an inquiry into the rights and legal 
status, as disclosed in the rural records, of the various classes who 
owned or cultivated the soil. We look for the result of this inquiry, 
as well as for a delineation of the normal and permanent character of 
the Hindus, in correction of a possible misapprehension of Lord 
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Macaulay’s graphic description of the Bengali as he emerged abject 
from Mussulman oppression, with a hopeful expectation that we feel 
sure Mr. Hunter’s second instalment of his “ Annals of Rural Bengal’’ 
will not disappoint. 

In the concluding volume of a meritorious, if, not always very 
accurate, “ History of France,’’ Mr. Eyre Evans Crqwe joins issue with 
those critics who think that history should be philosophical or pictorial, 
or both.? That there is a certain sense in which he is right we 
acknowledge, but we cannot allow that a history must necessarily be 
a romance because there is a spirit-of life animating all its pases, or 
that it must inevitably be useless. or unfair, if its real significance is 
set forth by its expositor. Some of the best pages in Mr. Crowe’s 
work are probably the reflective pages; and without cramping him- 
self with a system, Mr. Hunter has written philosophically because he 
has sought to understand events in thejr origin and sequence, as, we 
may add, he has adopted for the most part a style which is commend- 
able for its unpretending grace and quiet rhetoric. Mr. Crowe’s ambi- 
tion has been to givea clear yet succinct and well-studied and digestéd 
history of a great European country in a few volumes. In this he 
has, with some little deduction, fairly enough succeeded. In no sense 
of the word is his composition admirable; and an occasional phrase, 
such as “raving a republic,” or “a breach of question,” can only be 
regarded as very much the reverse of admirable. The first two or 
three chapters of the present bulky volume deal with the career of 
the great Napoleon, and tell the old story of that modern “god of 
clay,” with a correct and rather inanimate brevity. In the middle of 
the volume, when we come to the period 1824-1830, the narrative, to 
our mind, grows more interesting, perhaps because Mr. Crowe is on 
ground where he has a firmer footing than on the rocking soil of 
Napoleon’s war-time ; perhaps, too, because he has in a manner been 
a part of what he relates, for during the reign of Charles X. and 
the greater part of the following reign he was a resident in Paris, a 
close observer of political events, and of the circle of contemporary 
statesmen and writers. In this commendation, though perhaps in a 
less degree, we ought to include the chapter on the reign of Louis 
XVIII. This monarch, notwithstanding his good intentions, really 
began the system which Charles X. completed. Giving himself up, 
towards the close of his career, to the ultra-royalists, and above all to 
the ecclesiastical party, he undermined the weak edifice which he had 
laboured to erect. Under his successor, the Martignac Ministry 
effected some good, but the opposition of the king to its moderate 
reforms was strenuous and persistent. Martignac, abandoned by the 
liberals, who were dissatisfied with his scheme of municipal councils, 
was dismissed by the king. The Polignac cabinet, incapable and weak, 
precipitated the catastrophe. The ordonnances of July constituted an 
infringement of the charter, the infringement was followed by revolu- 
tion, the revolution by abdication and flight. Louis-Philippe had 





* “The History of France.” By Eyre Evans Crowe. In five volumes. Vol. V. 
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ample warning; but though he could see and censure the fatuity of a 
predecessor, he could not profit by the example of his failure. In 
the remaining chapters Mr. Crowe has recounted the events of 
his reign, indicating the obstinate wilfulness of the king, the 
errors of his ministers, the corruption of official persons, and particu- 
larizing the various preliminaries of the third French Revolution. An 
eminent statesman (M. Guizot) supported the hereditary principle, to 
which Casimir Périer tried to give effect by proposing that the mem- 
bers of the Upper Chamber—men without any permanent influence— 
should be invested with hereditary honours, though even Wellington 
and Castlereagh had protested against the absurdity of such a measure 
when Louis XVIII. had conferred this distinction upon his senate. 
Chateaubriand, we are sorry to report, immediately after the days of 
July, proposed that Louis-Philippe should practise deceit, gain time, 
organize the National Guard, and force Henry V. upon an unwilling 
people ; and set forth this precious project as the essence of rectitude 
and heroism. Later on we have the chapter of the Spanish marriages— 
a silly, discreditable business; then the financial crisis following the 
exhaustion of capital occasioned by the railway mania; then the 
flagrant exposure of corruptions which Mr. Crowe is of opinion were 
not more immoral than those of preceding or subsequent periods. In 
the almost universal loss of character the ministers themselves par- 
ticipated. M. Teste, who presided over the public works, was proved 


to have accepted 4000/. for sanctioning some scheme or other, and - 


was condemned to restitution and three years’ imprisonment. General 
Cubiéres, who had been minister of war, was equally inculpated. 
M. Petit confessed that he had paid money for a place, and this impli- 
cated M. Génie, the chief man in Guizot’s office. The remedy for all 
this was reform, but still, not unfavourable to reform on its own 
merits, M. Guizot declared against all reform, under the circumstances 
of the case, believing it to threaten the existence of his conservative 
majority, though Mr. Crowe considers it certain that had he adopted 
some measure of reform, he could have carried that majority with him. 
The determination to put down the reform demonstrations termi- 
nated in another royal flight. The stirring days of the Republic, of 
the Presidency, of the Empire, arrived ; and Mr. Crowe has given us 
a very readable narrative of those years of vanquished hopes. The 
schism between the extreme and moderate republicans seems to be 
well brought out. Justice is done Louis Blanc, who has been so often 
assailed for that system of State employ which was really instituted 
by Marie, as Minister of Public Works. So Lamartine’s brief and 
brilliant triumph is emphatically recognised, and the fiction that “the 
provocative shot,” which brought about the collision of the people 
with the troops, was fired by the wild republican Lagrange, is conclu- 
sively set aside. The causes of the coup d’état, too, are simply and 
forcibly stated, and Mr. Crowe points out that the project announced 
by the President was an expurgated edition of the Consular Consti- 
tution of 1799, the acceptance of which had not the same excuse as 
that of its predecessor, since France was menaced in 1856 by no 
foreign war, but was secured by the terror of the proprietorial class 
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and the ignorance of the peasant voters, who knew the name of 
Buonaparte, but could not comprehend a Constitution. In the eleva- 
tion of Louis Napoleon to the throne, Mr. Crowe sees the return of 
the monarchy of France to its starting-point, and often contrasts the 
kingship and nobility of modern Europe with the kingship and 
nobility of ancient times; he concludes his moral reflections and his 
volume with the remark: “That feudalism and territorial constitutions 
have seen their day there can be little doubt ; as little that these are 
already to be succeeded by a return to the old division of patriciate and 
non-patriciate, the former not based, as was formerly the case, upon 
narrow or legal privileges, but upon the broad and various claims of 
wealth, birth [?], intelligence, esteem, and personal superiority ;” a 
great improvement certainly on the old medieval regime, though we 
are not quite sure that the prediction represents the ultimate or ideal 
state to which society is tending. 

To undermine the French monarchy, or, if that were impracticable, 
to establish a rival and even superior power, was the enterprise attempted 
by Charles the Bold, and victoriously opposed by the great dictator- 
king of France, Louis XI. Mr. Kirk, who about four years ago gave 
to the world the first and second volumes of the “ History of the Va- 
liant Duke of Burgundy,” has now completed that history by the 
composition of a third volume.? The material for this last instalment 
of an estimable work has been gathered from manuscript sources, 
chiefly in the archives of Switzerland, and supplied by the kind agency 
of various official and literary persons, natives of that country. In 
the general character of the new volume Mr Kirk sustains the credit 
which he has previously acquired. We do not think he has risen 
beyond the elevation which he has already obtained, but neither 
has he sunk below it. He recommences his narrative with an 
account of the war in the Jura, and carefully explains that the 
Swiss engaged in that war were not engazed as principals, but as 
auxiliaries, having neither aggression to resist nor provocation to 
resent. The war, he insists, was the result, not of recent complica- 
tions, but of the old inveterate rivalry of France with Burgundy, was 
undertaken at the instigation of France for the interest of France, and 
in the pay of France, sympathy with German nationality on the 
part of the Swiss being, though a real, yet a very secondary influence. 
In the action of England under Edward the Fourth, the author traces 
the working of the same spirit of emulative antagonism, and discovers 
in the combination of England with Burgundy “ treason and intrigue 
still busy for the overthrow of the French monarchy.” ‘The story of 
the silly invasion of France and its futile sequel is told in an early 
chapter of the new volume: the conquest of Lorraine is the subject of 
the following section. The Swiss conquest of the Pays de Vaud is 
narrated in the next. ‘Then comes the heroic tale of the three grand 
defeats of Granson, Morat, and Nancy, terminating in the death of 
Mr. Kirk’s hero, whom he will not allow to be pronounced rash or defi- 
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cient in sagacity, though he admits Charles’s inferiority to his great 
competitor in foresight and resource. Charles the Bold is one of the 
many great men whose death popular sentiment so reluctantly accepts. 
On his fall, “wild rumours started up. He had hidden in the forest; 
retired to a hermitage; assumed the religious garb. Goods were 
bought and sold, to be paid for on his reappearance. Years afterwards 
there were those who still believed—still expected.” In appreciating 
his career, his biographer maintains that the convulsions he had occa- 
sioned were slight in comparison with those which he had prevented, 
and asserts that the contests of “the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
would never have raged so fiercely if there had stood between the two 
chief parties, instead of a crowd of minor wranglers, all feeding the 
flame, a third of equal greatness holding the balance, interested in 
quenching the strife.” 

The political history of the two centuries which thus suffered from 
the want of a Charles the Bold to act as arbiter, has been illustrated, 
not inadequately, in a series of essays by Jules Van Praet, a translation 
of which, revised by Sir Edmund Head, is now offered to the English 
public. The history of the fifteenth century is also included, and an 
estimate of Louis XI. and his great rival appears in the introductory 
pages, not very different from the estimate of Mr. Kirk, but leaving 
perhaps a truer impression on the mind of the reader. Since while 
thoroughly recognising his personal heroism, and the grandeur of the 
conceptions of the great Duke, it gives prominence to the defects and 
deficiencies in his character,—his anger, obstinacy, selfwill, and im- 
patience, and the disproportion apparent between the magnificence of 
his schemes and the means employed to insure their success. The 
period which the author has selected for elucidation is, in his view, 
divisible into three stages, characterized by the wars of families, such 
as the war for the public weal in France, and the Wars of the Roses in 
England; by the wars between States, as that between France and 
Spain, or that between France and Austria ; and by the wars for supre- 
macy, in which Charles V., Richelieu, Louis XIV., and William III. 
endeavoured to obtain European pre-eminence. The author considers 
that the end of the House of Burgundy coincides with the end of the 
Middle Ages, and pronounces Charles V. the founder of the political 
system of modern Europe. Philip II. and William the Silent are the 
chief representatives of opposing policies in the following period ; and 
Cardinal Richelieu and William III. are the conspicuous men of the 
two succeeding periods. Numerous other figures are delineated by the 
historian’s pencil: as Edward III., Van Artevelde, Henry V., Eliza- 
beth, Henry IV. of France, Cromwell, and Charles I. The essays are 
thoughtful studies, characterized by a general sobriety of thought, 
decision of judgment without partisanship, and an attempted classi- 
fication of the leading historical phenomena of the ftilteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. In writing these essays the author has 
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turned to account the contemporary literature and the illustrative 
documents heretofore unpublished, contained in important works of 
our own time. 

The Anglo-Norman invasions of France were, according to Mr. Kirk, 
ripplings of the great northern inundation, a current which washed 
the shore of England under William of Normandy. In this island 
the conquest was deprived of half its severity by the rapid amalgama- 
tion of the two races. In Ireland, we quote from Mr. Brewer’s Intro- 
duction to the “ Carew Calendar,” the efforts of the Tudor princes were 
directed, not merely to keeping the English and the Irish apart, but 
if possible to counteract all the natural tendencies to unity between the 
two races. “The English government, following the suggestion of per- 
sons high in office in Ireland, passed Acts from time to time disabling 
Irish chiefs, forbidding Irish labour, denouncing the least approach to 
Irish manners and customs, and levelling the whole force of indignation 
and disgrace against the very name of Irish. Hunted down like wild 
beasts, the Irish turned like wild beasts upon their pursuers; and as Eng- 
lishmen associated with the name of Irish all that was vile, savage, and 
degrading, the Irishmen learned to connect all forms of oppression, 
cruelty, and wrong with the name of Englishman; to hate what his 
conqueror loved, and to love what he hated.’ This miserable picture 
of revenge and wrong is variously touched in Mr. Brewer’s introduc- 
tory essay to the “Carew Manuscripts,” which he includes in a series of 
documents, which if containing no connected view of the times, are 
available as occasional papers filling up blanks in our information. 
Sir George Carew, the preserver of these documents, was President of 
Munster, and confidential adviser in all matters connected with Ireland 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The manuscripts calen- 
dared in this volume range over a period of about thirteen years 
(1575-1588). Some supplementary matter is contained in an appendix, 
and reference is facilitated by a copious index. 

Of the “Itinerary,” and “ Description of Cambria” of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Mr. Dimock, who has edited the calendar before us, and 
furnished it with an introduction, traces the history. The “ Itinerary” 
was the first published of the two treatises. As it mentions Arch- 
bishop Baldwin’s death before Acre, which took place in November, 
1190, it was certainly not issued before the spring of 1191. The de- 
scription of Wales did not make its first appearance until about three 
years after that of the “Itinerary.”” These two treatises Mr. Dimock 
pronounces the most valuable of all the treatises which Giraldus’s 





5 ‘*Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth, 1575-1588.” Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., and William Bullen, 
Esq. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longman, 
Green, Reader and Dyer. 1868. 

6 « Giraldi Cambrensis Itinerarium Kambrie et Descriptio Kambrie.” Edited 
by James F. Dimock, M.A., Rector of Barnburgh, Yorkshire. Published by the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer, 


1868, 
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ap pen has transmitted to us. The Latin text is mot accompanied 
y an English version. Glossaries and an index will be found in their 
appropriate place. 

Our two next works are of a more general character. Johann 
Gustav Droysen, in his “Grundriss der Historik,” has avowedly 
taken William von Humboldt for a pioneer through the pathless wild 
of history—allowing, however, that that accomplished thinker has no 
philosophical system.” In an introduction he presents us with a sketch 
of his own historical first principles circumfused, as it appears to us, 
with the true German metaphysical haze, where Space and Time, and 
Form and Matter, and Free Will and Finite Spirit, are the ignes fatui 
which gleam through the nebulous envelope, not, however, to the ex- 
clusion of all rays of genuine light. One of the essays in the brochure 
before us was called forth by Ruge’s German translation of Mr. Buckle’s 
remarkable attempt to construct a history of philosophy, or per- 
haps we should rather say a philosophical history. While sympathiz- 
ing with the “good intentions” of the English writer, Droysen considers 
that attempt a failure, declaring in a concluding paper entitled 
Art and Method, that the problem before us is to develope, not the 
laws of history, but the laws of historical investigation and cognition. 

The second production of the German muse to which we allude is 
entitled “Grundsteine einer Allgemeinen Culturgeschichte der neu- 
esten Zeit,”® a work which appears to be not yet completed. The 
only volume in our hands rapidly traverses the political, social, in- 
dustrial, scientific, esthetic, and literary phenomena of the first empire. 
It contains ten sections, and notices briefly the career of Napoleon, 
estimates the work of Bentham, Alexander Humboldt, Schleiermacher, 
Kreutzer, the great German metaphysicians ; political personages like 
Gentz, musical composers like Beethoven, men of letters like the 
Schlegels, Chateaubriand, Novalis, and Kérner. The criticism on Jean 
Paul Richter is in the main just and discriminating ; the elevation of 
Tom Moore into the representative of English literature of his time 
is a surprising promotion, while the account of the Lake School shows 
only the author’s ignorance. Continentals in general seem unaware 
that Wordsworth and Shelley were Byron’s rivals, and, as many 
Englishmen think, his superiors. Dr. Honegger’s treatment is neces- 
sarily sketchy, but he is an author whose pages may be scanned with 
a pleased if rapid eye. 

To this period belongs the acute, intellectual, cynical statesman 
Friedrich von Gentz, with whose “ Diary” the world has already 
been refreshed and edified. The letters of this astute politician to 
his friend Pilat,® the editor of the “ Austrian Observer,’ have been 





7 «‘Grundriss der Historik.” Von Joh. Gustav Droysen. London: David 

utt. 1868. 

8 « Grundsteine einer Allgemeinen Culturgeschichte der neuesten Zeit.” Von 
J.J. Honegger. Erster Band. London: David Nutt. 1868. 

9 “Briefe von Friedrich von Gentz an Pilat. Ein beitrag zur Geschichte 
Deutschlands in XIX. Jahrhundert.” Herausgegeben von Dr. Karl Mendelssohn- 
— Professor der Geschichte an der Universitat zu Heidelberg. Leipzig. 
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recently published by Dr. Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Professor of 
History at Heidelberg, and are regarded by him as a contribution to 
a better knowledge of the national life of his country in the nineteenth 
century. As the intimate friend of Prince Metternich, Gentz was 
initiated into all the mysteries of Austrian politics, abroad and at 
home, and in these letters his opinions and sentiments may be read in 
their genuine, undisguised, and spontaneous expression. The death 
of Canning, the appointment of Polignac, the July ordinances, the 
Petersburg Protocol, the London Treaty, the Martignac Ministry, the 
French Revolution of 1830, are the subjects of unpremeditated com- 
ment. The editor infers from the later letters of Gentz that his 
views were undergoing modification, that the doctrinaire of absolutism 
had become a political eclectic, and was inclined to come to peaceable 
terms with the revolution. This singular man—a Sybarite loving 
perfumes, feasting, beautiful furniture—during the Congress of Vienna, 
showed his self-mastery, his power of endurance and capacity for 
work, toiling ceaselessly from morning till night, with scarce a thought 
for his physical comfort. In editing these letters Dr. Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy appears to have done his best to give us an exact transcript 
of the original. It is interesting to read how he was assisted in his 
efforts to restore erased and discoloured passages by the chemical pro- 
cesses conducted or recommended by the celebrated Bunsen and his 
assistant Dr, Rose, and described in the preface from which we have 
drawn this notice, 

A better known and still more influential character than Gentz was 
his countryman Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher, the centenary 
of whose birth will occur on 21st November next. The events of his 
life are narrated with ample detail by the eloquent and liberal 
theologian, Dr. Schenkel, of Heidelberg, in the biographical work '° 
which he has prepared for the popular edification in Germany. A 
notice of the Life aud Letters of Schleiermacher, as stated by Miss 
Frederica Rowan, which appeared in the volume of this Review for 
the year 1861, recapitulates the particulars of the external career of 
this eminent man. Professor Zeller, in his admirable Vortrdge, has a 
brief essay appreciating the work and influence of Schleiermacher, 
which the thoughtful reader will do well to compare with the less 
philosophical estimate of the Heidelberg preacher. Both writers 
regard the subject of their comments as a man of conspicuous and 
various ability, whose influence has not ceased to be felt, though more 
than thirty years have elapsed since his death, on the 12th January, 
1834. In the opinion of Dr. Zeller, Schleiermacher is the greatest 
theologian whom the Protestant Church has produced since the Refor- 
mation, and his latest biographer reiterates this verdict in different 
language, when he says that in Schleiermacher we may recognise a 
Luther enriched with the culture of the nineteenth century. Zeller 
describes him farther, as not merely a great theologian, but as a 





10 «Friedrich Schleiermacher. Ein Lebens- und Characterbild zur Erinnerung 
an der 21 November, 1768, fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet.” Von Dr. D. 
Schenkel. London: David Nutt. 1868. 
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Churchman whose noble thoughts on the union of the Protestant Con- 
fessions, a free ecclesiastical constitution, the claims of science and 
religious individuality, are at the present moment waking into fresh life, 
and are destined to have an ultimate realization. Schleiermacher’s 
leading ideas may be rapidly indicated in this place. The universal or 
purely human character of his religion is very remarkable. According 
to him religion is pure feeling, the consciousness of deity ; the sense of 
dependence being its essence, and all healthy feeling, all human action 
and incident, being reducible to the religious category. Schleiermacher 
was not a Spinozist absolutely, but his denial of a creation in time, his 
conception of God as the infinite essence of the world, his rejection of 
a plurality of divine attributes, perhaps even of the divine personality, 
show that his system can only be considered as a kind of idealized, 
vivified, poetical Panthei. 1, which, for all its Greek drapery and 
modern mysticism, is fundamentally the doctrine of Spinoza While 
laying great stress on personal consciousness, Schleiermacher attenuated 
it in the end to a proximate annihilation, since in his view personality 
was only a phenomenon of the Infinite Spirit. To the doctrine of a 
purely personal immortality, associated as it usually is with an 
inordinately selfish craving, he entertained great repugnance, and 
contented himself with asserting that, though personal life was only 
phenomenal, the spirit or mind was indestructible. A Spinozist in 
his philosophy, in his dialectic Schleiermacher was a Kantist, dis- 
tinguishing, with the author of the Kritik, between the organic and 
the intellectual functions in thought ; but, unlike his master, who was 
cautious not to apply a positive predicate to the thing in itself, but 
to treat it only as a limitary conception, Schleiermacher endeavours 
to show that our highest conceptions do not correspond to our idea of 
God, thus presupposing that we have an idea of God, and herein again 
agreeing with Spinoza. Again, Schleiermacher’s religion, though 
Spinozistic, or perhaps because Spinozistic, was pre-eminently Christian. 
To him Christianity was the perfect religion. Christ, in his belief, 
was the religicus ideal, the creator of the religious life in the soul, the 
redeemer of man, but only by a species of natural redemption, exclud- 
ing all notions of a fall, of punishment, of atonement. All else he 
denounces as magical. In miraculous agency he appears to have had 
no belief. Miracle, he says, in one of his Reden, is the religious name 
for an event. Everything, he affirms, is at once miraculous and 
natural, To accommodate his creed to Scripture was a difficult task, 
and his criticism is often defective, hesitating, even preposterous. His 
famous essay on St. Luke, translated by a young student of law, who 
subsequently became a bishop, exhibits the free procedure of the 
German critical school. Schleiermacher’s theology, and we may add, 
that of his admiring biographer, Dr. Schenkel, is to us a little bewilder- 
ing. Based on reconciliation and compromise, it looks like a system 

of accommodation, suggestive not indeed of intentional but of un- 
conscious dissimulation—the effort of a man determined to believe, 
and willing to gloss over and explain away till, as we often feel is the 

case with some of our English Biblical critics, it requires a great 

deal of charity to give him credit for believing in his own interpreta- 
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tions. The systematic indulgence in reconciling criticism is certainly 
calculated to lead to an intellectual sleight of hand which is not 
favourable to the discernment of the truth; nevertheless, Schleier- 
macher appears to have been in the main an earnest, upright, and cou- 
rageous man. 

With Schleiermacher’s free theological tendencies, and in particular 
with his favourite metaphysical notion of a ‘“ God-consciousness,”’ his 
countryman, the late Baron Bunsen,” had great sympathy. Our admi- 
ration for Bunsen is a very qualified one ; but we confess that we have 
read but a small portion of his writings. His logic, or method of 
inquiry and proof, seems to us radically false. If we reject the meta- 
physics of Germany, it is not out of prepossession, but out of convic- 
tion ; and to begin with some imposing abstraction and reason down- 
wards, which is apparently Bunsen’s way of getting at truth, is in our 
judgment a complete inversion of the reasoning process, except of 
course where the deductive operation has a direct induction for its 
basis and justification. That Bunsen was, however, a man of rare 
intellectual activity and great breadth of mind, and a valuable pioneer, 
or rather middleman, in the domain of thought, we willingly admit. 
His theology, for instance, is far less ugly and irrational than the 
popular theology. His doctrine of redemption was little more than 
the attraction of man to God by the influence which the persuasion of 
God’s love, as evidenced in the sacrifice of Jesus, naturally exerts over 
human feeling ; for nothing, he tells us, is altered thereby in God’s 
nature, but in our consciousness of him as the centre of our life. His 
independence of external symbols went so far as to censure the pre- 
eminence given in the “falsely so-called Apostles’ Creed to the 
mythical deposit of the deep impression produced by the divine reve- 
lation in Christ which has become predominant in the Churches.” His 
exercise of the right of free inquiry had been in many instances to 
accept the results of the critical investigation into the canon, which 
may be considered as pretty generally established in. his own country. 
Thus, he says, the researches about Daniel, a book of the Maccabean 
period, which he pronounces to be written “in the spirit of an ancient 
saint,” seem to me conclusive, Again, he says, “ we have in the book 
called Isaiah two prophets, one greater and more sublime than the 
other; and condemning the Hengstenberg reaction in favour of 
orthodoxy, he declares that this champion of the stupid party in 
theology has yielded his critical conscience to an unsound, untenable 
criticism, to the point of denying, or at least doubting, the motion of 
the earth round the sun. Bunsen’s researches in Egyptian archeology 
are well known. His “ Hippolytus,” with the “ Philosophy of Uni- 
versal History,” his “God in History,” &c., have been noticed in Dr. 
Rowland Williams’s well-known and better-abused Essay. His views 
on life and art in the interesting volumes before us will be found to 
be those of a thoughtful, elevated mind. Some of his notions, how- 





11 «*A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, late Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary of his Majesty Frederick William IV., at the Court of St. James’s.”’ 
Drawn chiefly from family papers. By his Widow, Frances Baroness Bunsen. In 
two volumes. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1868. 
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ever, satisfactory as they were to himself, appear to be the reverse of 
the truth, as that the savage is a degraded man, not man a civilized 
savage; and the confidence with which he insists that he can prove 
that the race of man cannot be older than 25,000 years, nor younger 
than 20,000, is as amusing as it is extravagant. From the deplorable 
superstitions peculiar to our own age of enlightenment, Bunsen was by 
no means free, asserting the reality of second sight, and the existence 
of a healing power in the human system depending on the human will. 
Bunsen seems to have been a man, like Daniel, greatly beloved, and 
the kindly way in which he speaks of the good and eminent men and 
women whom he encountered in the tracts of life, or the tracts of 
thought, is always beautiful. We may refer to his notices of Prince 
Albert, the Queen, and the Royal children, of Kingsley and Froude, 
or rather of their books, of Lord Russell and of Mr. Gladstone, “the 
man who is some day to govern England, if his book is not in his 
way,’ and to whose noble reticence, lest in his earnest truth-speaking 
he should be led to exceed what he regarded as the bounds of Christian 
controversy, and utter words that might be construed into personali- 
ties, he bears significant witness. Of Bunsen’s practical life the 
excellent commentary which accompanies his letters gives an ample 
outline Christian Karl Josias Bunsen was born on the 25th August, 
1791, at Corbach, in the principality of Waldeck, the child of parents 
advanced in life. He was educated partly in his native town, partly 
in the University of Marburg, and partly at Gottingen. Heyne early 

recognised Bunsen’s great capacity, and procured him engagements as 

a teacher, and at last an introduction to Mr. Astor, the son of an 

American merchant, with whom he had board, lodging, and a salary. 

Travel in Holland and Denmark was succeeded by a journey to 

Florence, and then to Rome, with his friend Mr, Cathcart. At Rome 

Bunsen lived twenty-two years, acting during nearly the whole of that 

period as Counsellor of Legation in the Prussian service, as the illus- 

trious Niebuhr had done before him. In 1841 he was appointed 


Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of St. James’s, a position which he , 


retained till his final departure from England in 1854. Two years 
previously, after long protesting against what Baroness Bunsen calls 
the fatal protocol, authorizing a change in the law of succession to 
the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, he appended his signature to 
that instrument against his convictions, and only at the king’s express 
command, a step to which even his own family would have preferred 
resignation and retirement. Bunsen’s closing years were spent first 
at Charlottenberg, on the Neckar, and then, with the exception of an 
interval in France, at Bonn. His death took place in the latter town 
on 28th November, 1860. In July, 1817, he married Miss Fanny 
Waddington, an English lady, and the authoress of this interesting 
and judiciously executed biography. There is little that it requires, 
except compression, to make it all that it ought to be. We have 
noticed only two (perhaps clerical) errors. In vol. ii. p. 268, occurs 
“the great Theodoric of the Visigoths,” instead of the Ostrogoths, 
as the sense seems to require; and p. 290 of the same volume we are 
told that the sche in Metu-sche-lach is the ancient sign of the geni- 
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tive. Had the name cited been Methusael, the sibilant syllable would 
have been rightly described as the genitive sign, but the word in the 
text is made up of two Hebrew words, which mean man of the missile. 
Baron Bunsen must either have forgotten his Hebrew or the tran- 
scriber has miscopied the word. 

Tn William Wilberforce we have another example of the religious 
politician. The Bishop of Oxford has condensed the life of this excel- 
lent and gifted man, published in five volumes in 1838, into one volume, 
and has done good service by this abridgment.!2_ The book will not, 
we think, take a high place in biographical literature, with all its 
improvements, but it will have a lasting value as a true record of the 
career of the man whose name is identified with the history of that 
long struggle which ended first in the abolition of the slave trade, 
and at last in the abolition of slavery in the colonies of Great Britain. 
For twenty years the abolition of the slave trade was the noble 
task to which, like Athanasius contra mundum, William Wilber- 
foree devoted himself. He had Burke, he had Pitt, he had Fox, and 
some others with him, but the opposition he encountered was immense. 
Private calumny, the established weapon of West Indian warfare, 
awoke in all its strength. For two years he was pursued with threats 
of personal violence by a West Indian captain, named Kimber. 
Kimber had been accused by Wilberforce of cruelty in the conduct of 
the trade, had been capitally indicted for the murder of a negro girl, 
and acquitted, as Mr. Wilberforce thought, through the shameful 
remissness of the crown lawyers, and the indecent behaviour of a high 
personage, who from the bench identified himself with the prisoner’s 
cause. On his discharge from prison he applied to Mr. Wilberforce 
for “remuneration for his wrongs, beset, abused, and menaced him.” 
To defend Wilberforce from violence, Lord Rokeby became his armed 
companion in a journey into Yorkshire, and Lord Sheffield, an honour- 
able opponent, at last terminated the annoyance. Another great 
object that Wilberforce had in view was the reformation of morals. 
In his various applications for support, “ he was, as may be supposed, 
no stranger to refusals. ‘So you wish,’ said a nobleman, whose house 
he visited, ‘to be a reformer of men’s morals. Look, then, and see 
there what is the end of such reformers,’ pointing as he spoke to a 
picture of the Crucifixion ;”’ a most original illustration of the value of 
Christianity in a Christian country, and a cogent demonstration of the 
transparent folly of a divinely led life. Wilberforce was associated 
politically with Pitt, but his opposition to the Revolution war showed 
his parliamentary independence. Intending to urge that tne ‘true 
policy of this country was to continue on the defensive, he was pre- 
vented from speaking in the debate on the King’s Message, February 
1, 1792, by a special message from Pitt, who promised him an oppor- 
tunity of stating his sentiments before the declaration of war, an 
opportunity which never came. Wilberforce’s judgment on Pitt’s 





2 «Life of William Wilberforce.” By his Son, Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., 
lord Bishop of Oxford. Revised and condensed from the original edition. 
London: John Murray. 1868. 
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policy is worth recalling: “Though at the commencement of the 
war I could deliberately declare that we were not the assailants, and 
therefore that it was just and necessary; yet I had but-too much 
reason to know that the ministry had not taken due pains to prevent 
its breaking out.’’ Wilberforce was in general liberal in his views, 
advocating Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform, and, 
though supporting the Seditious Meetings’ Bill, abhorring spies and 
informers. In 1833, the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery in the 
British Colonies was read a second time in the House of Commons. 
The last public information he received was its success. Perhaps 
England’s ethical sentiment never stood higher (indeed it seems since 
then to have descended lower), than in the hour when Wilberforce was 
enabled to exclaim, “Thank God that I should have lived to witness 
a day in which England is willing to give twenty millions sterling for 
the abolition of slavery.” A day or two after, he died, July 29, 
1833, aged seventy-three years and eleven months. The closing, like 
the opening pages of this record of his noble career are among the 
most interesting in the volume. 

Lord Byron, who admired and eulogized Wilberforce as the moral 
Washington of Africa, is the subject of a long and not very wise 
anonymous disquisition, in which his character is vindicated, and a 
claim preferred for him to a place in the temple of all the virtues.” 
This argument is derived, in great measure at least, from expressions in 
Byron’s letters, conversations, and occasional acts, which indicate up- 
right, honourable, or conscientious feeling. Divided into sections on the 
religion, the moral qualities, the friendships, the melancholy, the mar- 
riage, the personal appearance of Byron, the work embodies all the apolo- 
getic pleas that are to be found in generally accessible documents, and 
will sadly disappoint the expectation of those who have looked for infor- 
mation based on personal knowledge, or fresh disclosures of Byron’s life. 
Undisciplined, ill-trained, constitutionally defiant, and exasperated by 
what seems an unreasonable and excessive social hostility, Byron no 
doubt often acted unworthily, and must always be classed with the 
soldiers who fight for truth and right in the “camp of the unconverted;” 
but he did fight for them, in some sort, and so deserves grateful, if 
qualified, recognition. The man, who in his last years of life woke up 
to the sense of something higher and better, who consecrated himself 
to the service of Greece, who, as Shelley attests, had many generous 
and exalted qualities, who wrote, after all critical deductions, poetry 
instinct with flaming energy and melodious aspiration, needs no other 
apology than that which is consistent with the grave but charitable 
statement of truth. 

“Esther and Ahasuerus”’ is the title of a work by the Rev. Richard 
Edmund Tyrwhit, a retired Indian chaplain, the object of which is to 
identify the persons so named.’ The preliminary portion of the 





18 & Lord Byron jugé par les Témoins desa vie.” Intwo volumes. Paris. 1868. 

14 «Esther and Abasuerus :” An Identification of the Persons so named, &c. 
With Notes, and an Index to the two parts; also an Appendix. By Richard 
Edmund Tyrwhit, M.A., retired India Chaplain. In two half-volumes, Oxford 
and London : James Parker and Co. 1868, 
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treatise is followed by a history of the thirty-five years that ended at 
the marriage of the persons thus presumed to be identified. There 
seems to be a considerable amount of learning and ingenuity displayed 
in the execution of a task laborious in its discharge and precarious in 
its results. Persons especially interested in the question raised by 
Mr. Tyrwhit, and competent to weigh his philological and other argu- 
ments, are invited to pronounce judgment on the success of his literary 
enterprise. We are not among that number, and must content our-- 
selves with this disinterested invitation, and with the warning that 
some of the most influential Biblical critics are of opinion that 
Xerxes, and not Darius Hystaspis, is the Ahasuerus of this impro- 
bable romance. To this we may add that, though the name often 
occurs, no Darius is ever called Ahasuerus in the Bible. Against this 
hypothesis it has been further argued by Dr. Davidson that neither 
the character nor conduct of Darius towards the Jews is in corre- 
spondence with what the book of Esther relates of Ahasuerus, and 
that the names of his counsellors, as enumerated by Herodotus, are not 
the same as the names assigned them in Esther. The strongest iden- 
tifying mark in the narrative favourable to our author’s view is the 
passage in which Ahasuerus is said to have laid a tribute on the land 
and the isles (c. x.), a proceeding attributed to Darius Hystaspis 
by Herodotus, though Strabo ascribes it to Darius Longimanus, unless 
the copyists have substituted this monarch’s name for that of 
Artaxerxes, as has been suggested. On the other hand, Ahasuerus’s 
empire, in its full extent, from India to Ethiopia, as described in 
Esther, is said by Herodotus to have belonged to Xerxes, and simi- 
larity of character favours the identification of Xerxes with Ahasuerus. 
This is the opinion of Herzfeld, Ewald, and others, and they are pro- 
bably right, though in the settlement of the question we have no 
direct data to assist our decision. De Wette, touching on this diffi- 
culty, ironically, but perhaps wisely, observes : The question, Who is the 
Ahasuerus of Esther ? seems to belong to the large list of queries that 
can never be answered, and need not be asked! Ewald fixes the date 
of the book about 150 years after the reign of Xerxes, and has some 
interesting remarks on the relation of the feast of Purim to the 
Paschal feast. The opinion of Meier that this festival is no other 
than that of spring, in Persian Behar, the great redemptory feast of the 
nature-worshipping ancients, disguised under an etymology, is in- 
genious and plausible. The asserted origin from Haman’s casting 
lots is, as Dr. Davidson observes, an unessential occurrence, and may 
be pronounced artificial and improbable. 

In the “ Past and Present of New Zealand,” we have the production 
of another clergyman, who offers us a sketch of the Church mission, and 
of the twelve years’ war which has raged in that fine colony of Great 
Britain.!® Its author, Mr. Richard Taylor, is of opinion that the 





5 «The Past and Present of New Zealand, with its Prospects for the Future.” 
With numerous illustrations. By the Rev. Richard Taylor, M.A. F.G.S., an 
old New Zealand missionary. Author of ‘*Te Ika a Mai): or New Zealand and 
its Inhabitants.” London: William Mackintosh. 1868, 
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Lord’s hand is not shortened, that we are entering on another period 
of the Church, that it is now represented by the flying eagle, that oil 
to which prayer is added, or medicine and prayer, are salutary and 
sanatory practices, that Dr. Colenso has sunk himself below the Zulu 
he lives amongst, and the like. Besides the narrative-of the mission 
and the war, the volume contains remarks on colonial government, 
surplus population, a chapter on the geography of New Zealand, with 
some statistical information and hints to emigrants. 

A curious little essay, entitled “ Historical Difficulties and Contested 
Events,” by Octave Delepierre, discusses twelve disputable subjects: 
among them, Belisarius, the Alexandrian Library, Pope Joan, William 
Tell, Petrarch and Laura, the Inventor of the Steam-Engine, and Galileo 
Galilei6 The writer’s object is to elicit truth by criticism, which he 
rightly regards as one branch of the historical art. In general, he has 
chosen his contested events judiciously, and investigated them with 
care. In one instance alone do we detect an exception to the rule, 
that of Jeanne D’Arc, whose release from prison and rescue from the 
stake we do not regard as most probable. The myth of Pope Joan, too, 
is better explained by the learned Dr. Dollinger than by the author 
of the present volume. The discussion on “ William Tell” is excellently 
done. A person of that name did exist, a Swiss by birth, and probably 
a man of mark, but having no right to the title of Deliverer of Switzer- 
land. The story of the apple shot from the head is of Scandinavian 
origin. 

Our catalogue of contemporary literature in this department closes 
with two attractive volumes, a reprint of Mrs. Jameson’s “ Lives of 
Italian Painters,” fifty-eight in number, first published nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, and now reprinted from the edition of 1859 ;!7 and 
“Tales of Ancient Greece,” by the Rev. G. W. Cox, collected, with but 
one exception, from his previous writings, and ranged under the several 
divisions of “The Gods and Heroes,” “Tales of the Trojan War,” 
“Tales of Thebes,” and “ Miscellaneous Tales.’!8 ‘To the tales thus 
brought together, sixty-five in number, a new introduction is prefixed, 
“tracing each story to its earliest form, and resolving it into its 
original elements.” We shall content ourselves with praising this 
charming collection of stories, simple, graceful, and povtical, and with 
reminding our readers that while the narrator sees little in events, 
once supposed to be historical, that is not mythical, the legends that 
he tells are, in his opinion, tales and golden histories which “ present to 
us a form of society and a condition of thought through which all 
mankind had to pass long before the dawn of history. Yet that state 
of things was as real as the time in which we live.” 





16 «Historical Difficulties and Contested Events.” By Octave Delepierre, 
LL.D., F.S.A. Secretary of Legation to the King of the Belgians, London: 
John Murray. 1868. 

7 “Memoirs of Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress of Painting in 
Italy :—Cimabue to Bassano.” By Mrs, Jameson, author of ‘‘ Sacred and Legen- 
a7 Art,” &c. &. A new edition, with Portraits. London: John Murray. 


8 ‘*Tales of Ancient Greece.” By the Rev.G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1868. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


HE manufacture of novels goes on with increasing activity. For 
the last two montlis novelists have been at work “full blast.’’ 
We have, in consequence, some thirty volumes before us. Now, as 
each volume contains on the average about three hundred pages, and 
as we cannot possibly read more than one page a minute, especially 
when we have to cut the pages, it would take us, reading and cutting for 
five hours 9 day, a month to get through the pile. If, however, novelists 
write their tales by machinery, critics must review them by the same 
means. The same general criticism, with a slight change of epithets, 
would apply to most novels, just as the same general incidents form the 
staple of them all. The sensational novel has its bigamist, and the 
religious novel its curate. The Kingsleys deal in muscle, and the 
Woods in consumption. But when the type is once ascertained the 
general criticism is easy enough. The bully of the Guy Livingston 
school is always the same, whether he appears in penny numbers or in 
thirty shilling volumes. He changes only his price. We throw out 
these hints for the benefit of other reviewers, who may be similarly 
circumstanced as ourselves. Now and then, indeed, a story meets us 
which is not of the ordinary stamp. Such is “ Stone-Edge.”! It has 
already enjoyed a large virculation in the pages of our always readable 
contemporary, the “ Cornhill Magazine.”’ In some points, however, it 
resembles Miss Parr’s novel, “ Basil Godfrey’s Caprice,” which 
we reviewed last quarter. It deals with the same district, Derby- 
shire, or, more correctly, the High Peak of Derbyshire, which 
is just now becoming a favourite ground with novelists. But 
it is a stronger story than Miss Parr’s. It gives a better idea 
both of the people and the district. Farmer Ashford is a 
thoroughly original character in a novel, though common enough in 
the Peak. The other characters, too, are all duvréyOovec. Nathan 
Broom, and his wife and “ Johnny,” all smack of the soil, and talk 
like genuine Derbyshire rustics. The writer’s power of drawing such 
characters reminds us in more ways than one of George Eliot’s. As 
a picture of rustic Derbyshire life,“ Stone-Edge ” has all the value of an 
elaborate essay on the subject. Nor must its merits as a novel be 
passed over. The character-drawing is firm and strong. Perhaps, in 
places, the light and shade are a little overdone. But there are not 
wanting delicate strokes of pathos and real poetry. ‘The descriptions 
of the High Peak scenery are excellent real photographs, whilst the 
dialect is characteristically preserved. Altogether, Stone Edge may be 
strongly recommended, not as a book merely to read once in a way, 
but to keep and turn to at leisure. 
“The Lord of All’? is a most unequal story, if story it can be 
called, of which there is really none. The great fault is that of utter 
want of construction. We marked several passages in the first volume 





1 «*Stone-Edge.” London: Smith, Elder and Co, 1868. 
2 “The Lord of All.” A Novel. London; Chapman and Hall. 1868. 
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full of good sense and shrewd observation, but the general effect pro- 
duced by the book is that of dulness. Those, however, who want to 
know what life at Rome is like, may glean some information. Some 
of the sketches, too, are amusing. But it is a book for skimming and 
skipping rather than for reading. 

“Grace’s Fortune ’’ is evidently a first attempt, and evidently also, 
we should say, bya lady. It is only in these first attempts that we 
meet witi such eccentric godlathers, and only young ladies imagine 
such curious bequests as we also find in “ Grace’s Fortune,” and write 
such funny French as béte noir (sic) vol. iii. p. 152. The tale is told 
well enough, but is like a hundred more which come out every spring. 
There is nothing which marks it out from the average novel. It may 
serve to beguile the weary hours of an invalid who has not strength 
to read anything but fiction. 

Although there is no announcement of the fact on the title-page, one 
at least of the pieces in “ Medusa and other Tales’’4 has appeared in print. 
Most readers will, we think, remember a very striking little essay, “ On 
Our Words best Left Unsaid,” which, if we mistake not, appeared 
some time ago in the “Cornhill Magazine.” The ease and grace of 
style which so conspicuously marked that paper are not wanting in the 
other contributions in the volume. A celicate, pathetic strain pervades 
most of them. The writer, however, is less at home when she endea- 
vours to become humorous. She is always at her best when she 
touches upor music. Here she writes with knowledge and feeling. 
This is just the book to take to the sea-side. 

“The Countess’s Cross’ is a wretched compound of “ Ouida” and 
Miss Braddon. There are a great number of very fine names, but not 
a single character. The writer has not the faintest idea of individual- 
izing asingle person. She appears, however, to have picked up a fair 
smattering of the slang of the race-course, but this may easily be done 
by studying Bell’s Life for a few days. Her model, however, is 
evidently ‘ Ouida.” She writes in the same grand style. There is not, 
however, the slightest oceasion for us to condemn the book, for it 
carries its own condemnation. We had marked a variety of passages 
for comment, but on second thoughts shall spare ourselves that trouble. 
It is sometimes best pertture parcere charte. 

“ Ethel’s Romance ’’® begins very fairly, and we contrived to read 
through the first volume without much greater trouble than we ex- 
perience with the average novel. But in the second the writer breaks 
through all restraints. This is the way in which she commences it :— 
“ Among the barren, bloomless rocks of existence, upon a crag that 
overhung a dark precipice, a soul had built for itself a soft, warm nest, 
lined with tender fancies and fond anticipations.” What sort of nest 


3 * Grace’s Fortune.” London: Strahan and Co, 1868. 

4 “Medusa and other Tales.” By the Author of a ‘‘ Week in a French 
Country House.” London: Smith, Eider and Co. 1868, 

5 «+The Countess's Cross.”” By Mrs. Egerton. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


1868. 
6 «Ethel’s Romance.” A Novel. By Matilda Homersham. London: 
Charles W, Wood. 1868, . 
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this is vulgarly called the reader can decide. We never, however, met 
with a description of it before. Still, we contrived to get over 
this wonderful nest, but at page 10 we encountered the following: 
“Yes, it was Talbot, riding fast and furiously, his coat buttoned up to 
his throat, and his hat over his eyes.” Now we can put up with ex- 
traordinary nests, but we cannot take any interest in people who ride 
with their hats over their eyes. 

We like Mr. Tainsh far better as a novelist than an essayist. It is 
true that he is very “gushing” in “Crowned.”? But we can do better 
with that element in a novel than in anessay. He has, too, real 
poetical feeling, and a true love for nature. The following description, 
for instance, gives us a very good idea of the scenery of the banks of 
the Wye :— 

“Bold bluffs facing out to the sky and tree-covered nooks where the sun 
seareely ever entered; one sense of dear mysterious delight, and one tender 
‘tinkling waterfall;’ trees that opened their arms to make delicious seats 
among the foliage—trees of such eccentric growth and _strangely-marked 
features, that they were as individual as men or women—hollow trees, and one 
special tree that stood dead and gaunt, cleft in two by some immemorial 
lightning-flash ; haunts of the cuckoo and the nightingale; spots where the 
birds built their nests, and learnt not to be afraid of human visitors ; burrows 
into which the rabbit ran with the pretence of being alarmed, and ledges on 
which the squirrel perched without the pretence of being alarmed at all.” 


Now this is good, firm drawing, and plenty more of the same quality 
may be found in “ Crowned.’’ ‘The most careless reader will, we 
think, perceive the difference between this and the flabby stuff which 
we are presented with in the ordinary novel under the name of de- 
scription. We think, however, that the book would have been 
vastly improved by the omission of some of the theological discussions. 

Not content with the home article, our publishers have lately taken 
to importing novels. Sweden was the last place where we should have 
expected to have found the genuine three-volume Mudie novei flourish- 
ing. But the “Man of Birth and the Woman of the People’s tells 
the old story of love and sentiment in the good old stereotyped way. 
A noble lord marries a poor girl, whom he deserts. ‘Ten years after- 
wards she reappears, learned and wealthy, before her faithless husband, 
bent upon his reformation. The book is written by the widow of the 
late Professor Schwartz, of Stockholm. The aristocracy of Sweden do not 
bear a very high character. And the authoress’s aiin has been both to ex- 
pose and to amend their particular failings. We cannot, however, ac- 
cept pictures in a novel, which are highly coloured for the development 
of the plot, or of an individual character, as strictly true. ‘The authoress, 
it appears from the translator’s preface, holds a high place amongst 
the novelists of her own country, and her works rank beside those of 
Frederika Bremer and Emilie Carlér, ‘The present novel shows many 





Me “Crowned.”” By Edward Cambell Tainsh. London: Smith, Elder and Co, 
8. 

8 “The Man of Birth and the Woman of the People.’’ By Maria Sophia 
Schwartz. London: Strahan and Co, 1868. 
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of the best traits of the Swedish character, to which we not long since 
alluded when noticing Mr, Lockwood’s version of Tegnér’s “ Axel.” 
A word of praise should also be given to the enterprising publishers 
for the handsome way in which the book is brought out. 

But the most remarkable novel which we have lately had from 
any foreigner is Jokai’s “New Landlord,’’® so admirably trans- 
lated by Mr. Patterson. We say admirably translated, although we 
are not acquainted with a word of the Hungarian language, for it reads 
as if it had been written in English. If any one wishes to read power- 
ful, nervous description, they should turn to Chapter VI., in the second 
volume. ‘The principal character is Adam Garanvélgi, and the tale is 
principally taken up with his acts of passive resistance to the Austrian 
Government. These it is impossible for us, in our limited space, to de- 
scribe. But they are all narrated with a mingled humour and pathos 
which give a real character to the book. The minor characters are 
equally well sketched, whilst the incidents give picturesqueness to the 
narrative. But the book’s chief value is derived from the insight it 
gives us into Hungarian politics. It should be studied by every poli- 
tician. 

“The Sister’s Story ’’!° is not a novel, as the name and the outward 
appearance of the work, in the three stereotyped octavo volumes of 
brown cloth and gilt lettering at the back, would indicate. It is in- 
deed far better than any novel, being a translation of the well-known 
Récit d’une Seur. It deals not with fictitious personages, but with 
some of the most illustrious names of modern France. It is, in- 
deed, most difficult to convey any idea of the charm which pervades 
the book. We may, of course, some of us at least, doubt the value of 
its particular creed, whether it is suitable for the world at large, or 
only for a certain class of minds delicately constituted,—minds which 
have a natural leaning towards the esthetics of religion, such as is 
developed in Montalembert’s “ Monks of the West” and the “ Journal” 
of Eugénie de Guérin. Montalembert, indeed, actually appears upon the 
scene. And we should best convey to our readers some general im- 
pression of the book by saying that it resembles the “ Journal ”’ in its 
tone and spirit. There breathes, too, that same air of high-bred 
grace and refinement. No other books convey so valuable an account 
of the domestic life of a French family. Hence they both possess an 
interest above all novels, In the ordinary French novel, domestic and 
public profligacy is the rule. We would therefore entreat English 
readers to study the present work, where they will find not fictitious 
personages but real characters ; not imaginary scenes, written by people 
who know nothing of what they attempt to describe, but real scenes 
and incidents painted by the actors themselves. We would gladly 
make some extracts, but they would not convey, unless given at a 
great length, that particular air of reality and truth which we have 





® «The New Landlord.” Translated from the original Hungarian of Maurice 
Jékai, by Arthur J. Patterson. London: Macmillan and Co, 1868, 

10 “A Sister’s Story.” By Mrs. Augustus Craven. ‘Translated from the 
French by Emily Bowles. London; Richard Bentley. 1868, 
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indicated. It is rather spread over the whole work than found in 
isolated passages. We must, however, warn stanch Protestants that 
they will meet with much that may at first sight shock them, but a 
deeper acquaintance with the book will, we are sure, tend to enlarge 
their own views, and make them look, at least with charity, upon what 
they may consider the errors of others. Finally, we must bestow a 
word of praise upon the translator for her remarkably plastic English. 
It is colloquial when it should be so, and in the higher passages 
nervous, and charged with feeling. 

In consequence, we suppose, of our remarks upon Mrs. Pender Cudlip 
and slang in our last number, Mr. Camden Hotten has thoughtfully 
sent us the last edition of his “ Slang Dictionary.” It has, we perceive, 
by the date on the title-page, been published four years. 

As it appears, however, that we did not notice the work on its pub- 
lication, we are most happy, considering the circumstances, to supply 
that omission. We most cheerfully acknowledge that we are not so 
well versed in the lore of slang as Mrs. Pender Cudlip, Miss Braddon, 
“Quida,” and other ladies who write fast novels. Our studies in 
Billingsgate and St. Giles’ Greek, we admit, are not so deep as theirs. 
The only thing which strikes us upon reading their works is, do they 
exactly comprehend the precise meaning of the words they are using ? 
Are they not much in the same position as that religious journal, which 
not long ago, without the remotest idea of what it was saying, called 
some Marchioness a “ Winchester Goose ?”’ Be this as it may, we feel 
that we know quite as much of the subject as most men. The old 
authors on slang used to state that their intention in publishing their 
works was “to be useful for all sorts of people (especially foreigners), 
to secure their money and preserve their lives.’ Their object was 
practical ; Mr. Camden Hotten’s, however, is more theoretical. In his 
preface he talks about the philologist and the historian. His book 
is certainly of much interest to both. He has, with great industry, 
made a large collection of modern slang words. But it is by no means 
complete, ‘There are many words both in the slang of low and high 
life omitted. ‘The insertion of provincialisms in a book of slang is, 
we think, a decided mistake. Some of them are misinterpreted, and 
many too incompletely explained. Besides, we do not understand the 
principle upon which Mr. Hotten inserts some provincialisins and omits 
others. ‘T'o justify these criticisms, let us notice in low life that such 
terms as “ Abbess” (the same as mine “ Aunt” in Shakespeare), 
“babes-in-the-wood ” (dice), “ fun ” (the same as “slap” at p. 234), 
“lambs” (ruffians, as at recent Nottingham elections, a word which is 
historic) ; and many more are omitted. Amongst high-life slang, if it 
may be so called, we in vain look for “drum,” “kettle-drum,” 
“Sellenger,” for the St. Leger race, and D. I. O. (which is read in 
two senses) for P. P.C. We often in vain look, too, for illustrations 
of terms by corresponding phrases in other languages. Thus, Mr. 
Hotten might have illustrated “to dance upon nothing” (that is, to 





" “The Slang Dictionary; or, the Vulgar Words, Street Phrases, and Fast 
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be hanged) by the old French phrase—faire la bénédiction du pieden 
Pair.” Again, we think that by the simple method of giving a 
Latin definition of their meaning, Mr. Hotten might have introduced 
many words which he has omitted from motives of delicacy. This class 
of words is of the utmost value to the philologist. The portion, how- 
ever, of the work which we should be most inclined to find fault with, 
if we had space to go into the subject, would be the provincialisms. 
Mr. Hotten, as we have said, had much better have omitted them 
altogether. Thus he is ignorant of one of the meanings of “ moon- 
raker ;” limits the range of “vinnied”’ to Devonshire; gives “ ducks 
and drakes”’ without the rhyme, and “dig’’ without the proverb. 
Many of his derivations are by no means sound. His knowledge, too, 
of slang bibliography is sometimes deficient. Thus he mentions 
the edition of the “Triumph of Wit,” in 1735, but says not one 
word about the excessively rare edition of 1688. We look in vain for 
certain books like “ Mother Gin”? (we do not mean the “ Life of 
Mother Gin,”’ but the eclogue of that name), in which cant words 
occur. Again, is Mr. Hotten quite correct in attributing the editor- 
ship of the Lexicon Balatronicum solely to Clarke? Badcock (John 
Bee) is, we suppose, Mr. Hotten’s authority. We have, however, 
seen a statement that the book was edited by Disney. There are 
several other matters in this portion of his work on which we hope to 
see fuller information in subsequent editions. We might have enlarged 
much further on the defects of the book, but on the whole it is fairly 
compiled. It may be recommended, too, to others besides philologists. 
But if Mr. Hotten would really wish to be master of his subject, we 
should advise him not to live, as he proposes, for six months in the 
Seven Dials, and another six months in the “slums” of .Westminster, 
but to give up his days and nights to the study of some of our fast lady 
novelists. 

There is, we are glad to say, a complete revival of our ballad litera- 
ture going on. What Percy, Jamieson, Ellis, Ritson, did for another 
generation, Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Furnivall, Mr. Hales, Dr. Rimbault, 
Mr. William Chappell, and above all, Professor Child of the United 
States, are now doing for ours, but on a larger scale, with far greater 
learning, and even greater zeal. A Ballad Society has recently been 
started for the express purpose of printing the numerous collections of 
ballads which are scattered here and there throughout England. Few 
people have any idea of the vast mass of our English ballad literature, 
and its vast importance to the historian, the philologist, and the lover 
of poetry. The ballad, in short, took the place of the daily newspaper 
with our ancestors. It was their great vehicle of information on every 
possible subject. The press, therefore, teemed with the productions 
of the ballad-maker. As Hall says, the press poured ballads forth 
by “threaves,” that is, by sheaves, or, more correctly, by bundles of 
twenty-four sheaves. That often quoted, but never sufficientiy un- 
derstood saying of Fletcher of Saltoun, “ Let me make the ballads of 
the people, and I care not who makes their laws,’ was in reality 
much as if a prime minister should now say, “ Let me write all the 
leaders in the papers, and I care not who returns the members.” We 
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therefore wish all success to the Ballad Society, whose promoters have 
already earned in other ways our hearty thanks. In the meantime 
we will notice two books which mark an era in our ballad literature. 

The first '* owes its existence to the liberality of Mr. Huth, and the 
enterprise of Lilly, the well-known bookseller, whose catalogues con- 
tain more genuine learning than most authors’ books. Into the history 
of this remarkable volume we need not go. Itis sufficient to say that 
it is a reprint of the celebrated Helmingham ballads, which were 
purchased at the late Mr. Daniel’s sale by Mr. Huth for a larger sum 
than the British Museum gave for the Roxburgh collection. The 
Introduction and the notes are admirably written. If we mistake not, 
one of the writers is Mr. Halliwell. And we think that it is a pity 
that his name, as well as that of his fellow-editor, does not appear on 
the title-page as a guarantee to the public for the scrupulous care with 
which the book is brought out. We regret, however, that the wood- 
cuts which ornamented the originals have been omitted. For in- 
stance, we should have been glad of an opportunity of comparing 
the Designs uf Death, which accompanied the ballad at page 173, com- 
mencing— 


“ From your gold and silver 
To grave ye must dance,” 
with the well-known Dance of Death of Hans Holbein. The ballad 
wood-cuts are as characteristic of the age as the ballads. The slight 
extra expense would not, we think, have interfered with the sale. It 


is the wood-cuts, although they do not belong to the pieces with which 
they are printed, that give so much additional value and interest to 
Mr. Collier’s recent privately printed “ Broadside Black Letter 
Ballads.”” The notes are, as we have said, admirable. It is true that 
here and there we might wish for a little further explanation, and that 
we occasionally note the absence of illustrative quotations and matter. 
But we nowhere detect any blunders. We are, however, surprised to 
find no comment upon the following piece :— 


“THE FICKLENESS OF WOMEN. 


Dust is lighter than a feather, 

And the wind more light than either: 
But a woman’s fickle mind 

More light than feather, dust, or wind.” 


It is dangerous to enter the lists against Mr. Halliwell, but can 
this piece be looked upon as an original English ballad of the sixteenth 
century? Is it anything else than a free translation of the Latin 
epigram— 

‘Quid calamo levius? pulvis. Quid pulvere? ventus. 
Quid vento? mulier. Quid muliere? nihil.” 





_ ® “A Collection of Seventy-Nine Black-letter Ballads and Broadsides.” Printed 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, between the years 1559 and 1597. Accom- 
er with an Introduction and Lillustrative Notes. London: Joseph Lilly, 
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We are unfortunately writing at a distance from any library, and 
are unable to look into the matter. But whether we are right or 
wrong, some mention should have been made of the epigram. The 
value of the collection will be best seen by our simply mentioning some 
of its contents. Here will be found the popular ballad of “ Mother 
Watkins’s Ale,” the first editions of “ Patient Grissel,” “The Mer- 
chant’s Daughter of Bristow,” and “The Faire Widow of Watling Street, 
and her Three Daughters.” The last single ballad reminds us of the 
market value of the book. It was reprinted in 1860 by Mr. Halliwell, 
but as the impression was limited to thirty copies, this single ballad 
cannot be procured for more than double the sum which the present 
volume of three hundred pages costs. Further, we here meet with 
“The Twenty-five Orders of Fools,’ “The Wonders of England,” 
and 

“A prettie new ballad intytuled : 
The crow sits upon the wall, 
Please one and please all,” 


which is alluded to by Shakespeare in “Twelfth Night.” If this cata- 
logue of titles does not send readers to the collection, no words of 
ours will. They carry their own recommendation. 

But still more valuable than even this collection of ballads and 
broadsides is the publication of “ Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript.’ 
Percy’s name, even when all his literary misdeeds are taken into con- 
sideration, will always be dear to the lover of English poetry. Few, 
however, have been aware till quite lately of his treatment of some of 
the most precious ballads in our literature. He, in fact, falsified them. 
The work, therefore, which the present editors have given to the public is 
simply inestimable. We now possess the poems as they were really 
written. The editors deserve the greatest praise. Their labour has 
been enormous. But the value of the work is doubly increased by the 
critical Introductions. They are good specimens of the best English 
scholarship of the day. Some are, of course, a great deal abler than 
others. The notes, too, vary in their value. An immense gulf 
separates scholars like Mr. Furnival] or Mr. Skeat from one or two of 
their coadjutors. Mr. Furnivall, indeed, seems to have been the ruling 
mind. To his indomitable energy and perseverance do we in a great 
measure owe the present publication. We wish, however, that he 
could contrive to keep his feelings a little bit more under self-control. 
He breaks out in the most violent way. Thus, after a quotation from 
Juliana Berners’ “The Treatyse of Fysshinge wyth an Angle,” he 
gives vent to the following: “Now this is all very well for a quiet 
man with no devil in him; but Crecy and Agincourt were not fought 
and won by men of this type. Nelson and Napier could hardly have 
been content to be fools at one end of a rod, with worms at the other.” 
(Vol. iii. p. 368). Why Mr. Furnivall shouldsneer at theonly field-sport 
which does not inflict pain is beyond us. His knowledge must, too, 





8 “Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript.” Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., and 
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remind him of many an angler, who certainly cannot be classed 
amongst fools. With one or two exceptions of this kind, his share in 
the work is most ably carried out. We have nothing but praise to 
bestow upon him and Mr. Hales, Mr. Street, and Professor Child. The 
Glossary is good, and being the work of many hands, is very full. 
There is, however, a great deal more to be said about the “grain” of 
a tree than Mr. Peacock appears to imagine. In conclusion, we should 
advise all our readers to get rid of their old Percies, and to put the pre- 
sent edition in their places. Those who do not possess this edition 
do not know what some of the most remarkable of our o:d English 
ballads are like. 

A similar revival of Scotch ballad literature is going on in the North. 
The Bannatyne and Roxburgh Clubs have already done good service. 
We are now, however, indebted to the labours of two zealous scholars. 
Mr. Laing has admirably edited a reprint of the “Gude and Godly 
Ballats,”!* and prefixed a most interesting preface, where the reader will 
find not only all about the book and the Wedderburns, but a great 
deal of information upon the Scottish Reformation. Mr. Laing quotes 
from Coverdale a passage where, anticipating Rowland Hill, he proposes 
not to allow the devil to have all the good tunes. Shakespearian 
readers will, therefore, after this not be so much surprised to find 
the “ Hunt’s-up’’ adapted to devotional purposes (p. 153). Some of 
the pieces, like “In dulci jubilo,” remind us of the early German 
hymns. Altogether it is a volume full of interest. It needs no re- 
commendation from us, as it carries its own. 

An equally interesting work is the “Scotch Ballads and Songs.” 
A more competent editor could not be found than Mr. Maidment. 
The work has evidently been with him a labour of love. Mr. 
Maidment’s name is a guarantee for the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the collection. The notes, too, for their learning, make the 
book at once take rank with the collection of Jamieson and Ritson. It 
deserves to be put on the same shelf. 

And here let us call attention to Mr. Arber’s Reprints.16 In a quiet, 
unostentatious way, Mr. Arber is doing a great deal of good. There are 
a great number of people who cannot afford a yearly subscription of a 
guinea or two guineas to asociety, but who are glad of the opportunity 
of buying a single volume for a shilling or two. As far as we have 
been able to judge, Mr. Arber’s reprints are quite as faithfully exe- 
cuted as some which are far more pretentious and higher priced. His 
selection is singularly judicions, and suited to the class of readers to 
whom he appeals for support. His reprints, which are now ready, con- 
sist of Milton’s “ Areopagitica,”” Latimer’s “ Sermon on the Ploughers,” 
Stephen Gosson’s “School of Abuse,” and “An Apologie for the School 
of Abuse ;” Sidney’s “ Apologie for Poetrie,” and “ Webbe’s Travailes ” 





A Compendious Book-of Psalms and Spiritual Songs, commonly known as 
the ‘Gude and Godlie Ballates.” London: J. Russell Smith. 1868. 

5 “Scottish Ballads and Songs: Historical and Traditionary.” Edited by 
James Maidment. Edinburgh: William Patterson. 1868. 

6“ English Reprints.” Edited by Edward Arber, London; Alexander 
Murray and Son. 1868, 
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(1590). The price of each of these is only sixpence. We feel it aduty 
to state this, and to give the fact as much circulation as we can. These 
reprints only require to be known to become popular. Amongst the 
books which Mr. Arber promises us in the course of the year, are 
Selden’s “ Table Talk,’’ Ascham’s “ Toxophylus,” and Earle’s “ Micro- 
cosmographie.”” We think, however, it would be as well if Mr. Arber 
would reprint some of the rarer poetry of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Such books as Mennis’s and Smith’s “ Musarum De- 
licie,” Park’s “ Heliconia,” and Collier’s “ English Poetical Miscella- 
nies,” are most delightful, but they are, unfortunately, rare and costly, 
and quite inacessible to the public. By a judicious selection, Mr. Arber 
might edit a volume of poetry equal to any of these. It should be 
brought out in parts, each complete in itself, so that any one might 
be at liberty to purchase which he pleased. We feel sure that there 
is a large public who take a deep interest in the poetry of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and to whom such a volume would be very 
welcome. A volume of poetry would, too, be a pleasant change amongst 
so much prose. 

From ancient we pass to modern poetry. Whenever we take up any 
of the little thin octavo volumes of verse of the present day, we feel 
inclined to doubt whether the printing press does not do as much 
harm as good; such works can neither amuse nor instruct anybody. 
The curious part of the matter, however, is that the authors of these 
books always consider themselves as a set of hardly-used persons. 
Here is Mr. Sturges,!7 who charitably calls a critic “a grinning 
ape,” and “a loathsome skunk” (page 72). This, however, we are 
bound to say is the most amusing thing which we have found in 
his book. 

Mr. Hosmer'® does not apply quite so strong language to critics, but 
he too, like the rest of his brethren, seems to labour under the delusion 
that critics are the enemies of the human race (p. 152). It would be 
well for all such people thoroughly to understand that critics neither 
make nor unmake poets. ‘Time is the only true critic. Twenty years 
will better decide whether Mr. Hosmer is a poet than any words of 
ours. We therefore hand him over to that most impartial of judges. 

Mr. Steggal’s “ Jeanne Dare and other Poems’’ are considerably 
above the average. A kindly feeling and pure sentiment pervades the 
first piece, and so far raises it above a well-known poem on the same sub- 
ject by a great name. The other pieces are marked by the ‘same cha- 
racteristics, though less pains have been bestowed upon the setting. 
We much fear that, notwithstanding occasional beauties and a general 
elevation of tone, the volume is hardly likely to command success. 
Poetry, if not first-rate, is not worth reading. ‘lhe same criticism would 
apply to “ Alice Rushton.”2° The manner is better than the matter. 

7” “The Solitary, and other Poems.” By Richard Yates Sturges. Edinburgh : 
James Nichol. 1868, 
18 “ Poems,” By Burr Griswold Hosmer. Riverside Press. 

19 «* Jeanne Darc and other Poems.” By Robert Steggal. London: A. W. 
Bennet. 1808, . 
#0 ** Alice Rushton and other Poems.” By Francis Reynolds. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co, 1868. 
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A great number of pretty bits might be picked out, especially from the 
sonnets, but these alone do not constitute poetry. Here and there, 
too, we meet with some good descriptions ; but there is nothing which 
arrests us. As a first work, however, “ Alice Rushton ” shows con- 
siderable promise. But the difficulty in all such cases is to decide 
whether the lines flow spontaneously, or whether they are the result of 
a mere mimetic effort to copy some favourite author. Two little 
volumes”! of religious poetry may also be noticed. They are of the 
usual kind. The intentions of the writers are excellent, and we wish 
we could say the same of their poetry. Amongst reprints of poetry 
we give the first place tv Blake’s “ Poetical Sketches.’’®? It is full of 
the same beauties, the same tenderness and pathos, and spiritualism, 
which characterize “The Songs of Innocence and Experience.” In 
short, as the editor very rightly says, it forms a compauion volume. 
Neither are complete without the other. The simple aunouncement 
of the republication of this very rare volume will be sufficient to attract 
the attention of all the admirers of Blake. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti has reprinted about one-half of Walt Whitman’s 
poems,” and prefixed a most interesting preface. We can only here 
say that Mr. Rossetti’s edition has one great value—it can be left 
about in a house where there are young people, which, certainly, one 
edition which we possessed could not. He has, too, we think, made a 
judicious selection. Our estimate, however, of the value of Walt 
Whitman’s poetry differs very much from that of Mr. Rossetti. 

We are also very glad to see new editions of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
“ New Poems,’’4 and “ Burns.”®> The last is edited by the late Mr. 
Alexander Smith, who, as we learn from his memoir, by Mr. Alexan- 
der, which we shall presently notice, found no small difficulty with the 
glossary. Mr. Smith was uot the man to make a good glossary. The 
present, however, is very convenient, but we should have been glad of 
one with a little illustrative matter. We cannot say very much for 
the “ Biographical Memoir.” It reads like so much taskwork. The 
edition, however, on the whole, is neat and compact, and of a handy, 
useful size. 

Judging by the only two specimens which have reached us this 
quarter, German and French contemporary pcetry is in much the same 
condition as English. Herr Kalisch’s poems never rise above our 





"1 «*T. Songs of Joy: For the Age of Joy.” By the Rev. John P. Wright, 
B.A. London, Oxford and Cambridge : Rivingtens, 1868.—‘‘II. Harp Echoes: 
Songs in the Night.” By John Poyer. London: Alfred W. Bennet. 1868. 

23° «* Poetical Sketches.” By William Blake. Now first reprinted from the 
original edition of 1783. Edited and Prefaced by Richard Herns Shepherd. 
London: B. M. Pickering. 1868. 

%3 “Poems.” By Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited by William Michael 
Rossetti. London: John Camden Hotten. 1868. 

% “New Poems.” By Matthew Arnold. Second edition. London: Mac- 
millan and Ce. 1868. 

% ‘The Gobe Edition: Poems, Songs, and Letters.” Being the complete 
works of Rvubert Burns. Edited, with Glossarial Index and a Biographical 
Memoir, by Alexander Smith. London : Macmillan and Co. 1868. 

26° Leben und Kunst. Gedichte in fiinf Abtheilungen.” Von M.M. Kalisch. 
Leipzig: Albert Fritsch. 1868. 
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own English standard of mediocrity. One of the five divisions of his 
work, “ Parnass,”’ is taken up with a series of pieces addressed to all the 
poets who have ever lived. As far as we can see, the lines which he 
has addressed to any one of them, might, with a few slight alterations, 
be -addressed to any other. The French volume” is a great deal 
better. The title of the book is to be found in every page, but the 
melancholiness is not oppressive. Some of the shorter bits are not 
without a pensive beauty reminding us at times of Lamartine. 

Satire, in Pope’s and Dryden’s style, is dead in England. Our shelves 
are indeed laden with Modern Dunciads, but they are perfectly harm- 
less. Lord Lytton, who has tried his hand at every sort of composition, 
has in satire met with*his usual signal failure. His “ New Timon,” 
and “St. Stephen’s,”.although vehemently puffed by the organs of his 
political party, was forgotten as soon as they were published. The 
present work does not even possess the literary merits of Lord Lytton’s 
attempts. Mr. Crawley’s “ Horse and Foot ’’ is a weak version of the 
“ Pursuits of Literature,” adapted tothe present day. Mr. Crawley’s 
idea of satire may be fairly gathered from the following lines :— 


“Our souls are freighted with a heavier stuff, 
Blank be the verse, it can’t be blank enough; 
Buchanan’s blank, but let him blanker grow, 
And Jean surpass the blankest that we know.”—(p. 13.) 


So novel and witty does Mr. Crawley think this joke, that he repeats 
it in page 25— 
“Than Balder Woolner boasts no blanker stuff, 
And yet, God knows that Woolner’s blank enough.” 


Where Mr. Crawley is not absolutely imbecile, he is simply vulgar 
and impertinent. Thus he thinks it in good taste to call Mr. Congreve 
“mad” (page 23). “ Mad Congreve” is the only way in which he can 
mention one whose accomplishments ranked him amongst the foremost 
men of his day at Oxford, and whose earnestness and sincerity extort 
praise from those who most differ from his views. After this, we think 
we have said quite enough to show Mr. Crawley’s style of satire. It 
is but just, however, that we should allow Mr. Crawley the benefit of 
speaking for himself :— 


“Yet to experience charity must bow, 
And sadly wise I register a vow : 
Curst be this hand, and blighted be this pen, 
If I with Cluvien nutting go again.”—(p. 56.) 


We can assure Mr. Crawley that his vow is a work of supereroga- 
tion. His pen is already blighted, whatever his hand may be. 
Amongst volumes of essays we may mention Mr. Tuckerman’s 
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- “Collector.”*® To it is prefixed an Introduction by- that notorious 
book-maker, Dr. Doran. The Doctor writes in his old familiar way. 
His Introduction is simply a mass of gossip badly put together. He 
plasters his words with epithets. Taverns are “naughty,” and wits 
are “wicked.” We may remark that wits are always wicked with 
people like Dr. Doran. Any old hackneyed story is good enough for the 
Doctor. He pulls it in by main force. “Some one” has said, or “some 
one”’ has compared, is good enough with him for an authority. But we 
think he might keep clear of downright blunders. After all that has 
been written and said on the subject, Dr. Doran quotes from one of the 
“ Bridgewater-house Forgeries”’ (p. 21). He not only quotes from 
this precious document, without the slightest-suspicion that it is a 
forgery, but quotes wrongly. Lord Southampton does not describe 
the players at the “ Blackfriars” as “ marriéd men and of reputation,” 
but only two of them. But what does a man like Dr. Doran, who 
draws in the very next page a general conclusion from a particular 
premise, care for accuracy ? His style, too, is marked with his old 
vulgar literary slang. With him women are “the fair,” an innkeeper 
is a “ Boniface,” and a doctor is a “ medico.” Dr. Doran quotes 
‘for us the old story about Congreve and “gentlemen.” We beg to 
tell Dr. Doran that a gentleman not only eschews “slang ’”’ in his con- 
versation, but in his writing. ; 

As for Mr. Tuckerman’s essays, they are pleasant reading enough. 
He does not aim at anything very high. They are full of anecdotes, 
some new and some old. To idle people, who do nut want to be 
troubled with much reflection, to railway travellers, and invalids, the 
book may be recommended. 

Mr. Tainsh’s work” on Tennyson is not a criticism but a eulogy. 
He writes with all the fervour of a woman speaking of her favourite 
clergyman. No knowledge is gained by calling “ Love and Duty” “a 
poem of wonderful power.” The same might be said of the “ Aga- 
memnon,” or “ Paradise Lost.” We are not much wiser for being 
told that “St. Agnes” is “altogether poetical and beautiful ;” 
though we are certainly puzzled when we are informed that the “Two 
Voices ” “is full of luscious poetry” (p. 121). But Mr. Tainsh 
appears to belong to that class of excellent people who admire most 
what they understand least. His criticism upon “In Memoriam ” ap- 
pears to us. little more than a rhapsody of pretty sentences. We 
should, however, have preferred alittle sober common sense. But then 
this would not suit thorough-going Tennyson admirers. “In 
Memoriam ”’ opens up the vast question between science and religion. 
But the feminine mind ignores science, and likes to be told, as Mr. 
Tainsh tells it, that “In Memoriam” is “a sort of sacred book” 
(p. 140). Accordingly Mr. Tainsh treats it in the way in which 





29 “The Collector: Essays on Books, Newspapers, Pictures, Inns, Authors, 
Doctors, Holydays, Actors, Preachers.” By Henry T. Tuckerman. With au 
Introduction by Dr. Doran. London: John Camden Hotten. 1868. 
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“sacred books” are treated. He keeps jumping down his own throat 
in the most approved fashion. Nor does Mr. Tainsh in any way make 
up for his metaphysical and spiritual speculations by any real literary 
knowledge. A literary critic writing upon “In Memoriam ” would 
surely have had something to say about Howell. Probably Mr. 
Tainsh knows nothing of a piece commencing— 


“Tf, of the smallest star in sky, 
We know not the dimensity ; 
If those pure sparks that stars compose, 
The highest human wit do pose : 
How then, poor shallow man, canst thou 
The Maker of these glories know ?” 


This little piece, which was written sormewhere about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, is, in its general tone, singularly like that of 
“In Memoriam.” Instead, however, of criticism, Mr. 'Tainsh pours forth 
a quantity of adulation. The most valuable part of his book are 
some explanations of difficult passages. He however, we think, fails 
to make out “ the sea blue bird of March.” 

“Last Leaves’?! is a very sad book, not from its contents, but from 
the thoughts which the memoir of the author’s life, written by Mr. 
Alexander, suggests. Mr. Alexander Smith, the son of a pattern- 
drawer, was born at Kilmarnock in 1829. As a boy he had always 
shown a strong love for poetry. In an evil hour, as we think, he for- 
warded some pieces to the Rev. George Gilfillan, a man of whom it 
has been said, “ he thinks himself a painter because he paints with a 
big brush.” On mature consideration we affirm that the Rev. George 
Gilfillan was the very worst person in all the world to whom poor Smith 
could have applied. The consequences may be easily foreseen. In 
1852 Mr. Smith published his “ Life Drama.” The critics of that day 
were even more cruel than Mr. Gilfillan. They spoke of the “ Life 
Drama” in terms of admiration which would have been ridiculous if 
applied to “ Hamlet” or “ Faust.” We are not now going to criticise 
the poem. On the strength of it Mr. Smith fortunately obtained the 
appointment of Secretary to the University of Edinburgh, and entered 
upon his literary career, which was last year so prematurely closed. 
In 1857 Mr. Smith married. He now set up as an author in earnest. 
“City Poems” and “ Edwin of Deira” appeared. The last was most 
unfortunate in a pecuniary point of view. For it he received on the 
half profit system, 152. 5s. 3d. Mr. Alexander compares the sum 
with that which Milton received for “ Paradise Lest.” As we hardly 
think that Edwin of Deira is on a level with “ Paradise Lost,’’ we would 
rather compare the sum with the eight pounds which another Scotch- 
man, Ruddiman, received for editing Gawin Douglas’s A®ueid, and 
writing the admirable glossary of old Scotch words, which few but he 
could have written. As poetry did not pay, Mr. Smith turned his atten- 
tion to prose. He in fact became what is commonly called “ a literary 
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man.” On the whole, from our own experience, we believe that a 
crossing-sweeper’s is a far happier life. Smith now contributed to 
numberless journals, reviews, magazines, and cyclopedias. He pub- 
lished books of essays, of travel, and novels. But like many another 
man who dies unknown, Mr. Smith soon overtaxed his brain. It 
is asad story, but one which is of constant occurrence. At the last 
his illness developed itself into typhoid fever, and he from whom such 
great things were hoped and expected, passed away, happily withcut 
pain, on the 5th of January, 1867. Mr. Alexander has written his 
friend’s life with both good taste and good judgment. Here and 
there, however, we have to complain of some misplaced jokes, which 
Seotchmen are so fond of obtruding, on purpose, we suppose, to show 
the untruth of Sydney Smith’s celebrated saying, but which only 
go to prove its truth. We must also take exception to some of Mr. 
Alexander’s philology. Here is a curious little bit. “For Ban- 
quo’s issue have I filed my mind.—Macbeth. One of the con- 
stantly recurring instances in which Shakspeare writes excellent 
Scotch. Filed—dirtied, or, as we say in English, defiled. (p. exix).”’ 
Now if Mr. Alexander had turned to Nares he would have found 
that “filed”? was not merely used by Shakespeare, but by several of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, as well as by Spenser. The word, which 
comes from the Old English fylen, has to this day never gone out of 
use in several parts of England. It is to be found in Forby’s 
“Vocabulary of East Anglia,” where its form is rightly compared with 
that of “stroy ;” and in Brockett’s “ North Country Glossary,” where 
this very+passaze from Macbeth is quoted. In the Appendix Mr. 
Alexander defends'his friend from the charge of plagiarism. Now there 
are two distinct kinds of plagiarism. ‘The way in which Baron stole 
from Milton is very different from‘the way in which Milton copied 
from Sylvester’s Du Bartas. And there can be no doubt, as in the case of 
the lines from Cyril Tourneur, that Smith, like Baron, did repro- 
duce the thoughts of others without improving them. There is a 
curious instance of this in “ Last Leaves.” In a Spring Chanson 
(p. 802) we find the lark called a disembodied soul. Now nobody can 
fail to be struck with the resemblance of this phrase to Shelley’s 
“embodied joy” as that poet calls the skylark, and Mr. Smith has 
certainly not improved upon the idea. Many of the charges of pla- 
giarism brought against Smith were undoubtedly frivolous in the ex- 
treme. Weare not, however, disposed to enter into the controversy. 
We will only here repeat “Sir John of Grantam’s curse for the miller’s 
eelés that were stolne.” 

“ All you that stolen the miller’s eelés, 
Laudate dominum de ceelis ; 
And all they that have consented thereto, 
Benedicamus domino.” 

And we do not: say this merely in reference to Smith, but to 
another writer whom the public has recently in some quarters 
been called upon to worship as a poet. With regard to Smith's 
writings a few years will better decide their place in contempo- 
rary literature than any elaborate criticism at the present mo- 
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ment. In our opinion, the great defect in his prose writings 
is his absolute want of knowledge. As Joubert said of a man 
of imagination without learning, Mr. Smith had wings, but no feet. 
He made description atone for information. He was simply 
picturesque. He wrote a book of essays in which pretty phrases do 
duty for thought. He wrote a book of travels, without having studied 
either botany or geology. The result is he is always thin. We are not 
blaming him for this want of knowledge. Circumstances in early life 
prevented his attaining it. But we blame him for attempting work 
for which he had no special qualification. This was, however, only one of 
the sad but inevitable results of becoming a “literary man.” Heshould 
have remained true to his poetry. There he might perhaps have won 
a high place. Mr. Alexander’s memoir leaves a pleasant impression of 
the gentleness and amiability of Mr. Smith’s character in private life, 
the kind of character which we should have gathered from the volume 
of essays. He never appears, as far as we can learn, to have been 
moved, as so many of the younger minds of the present generation are, 
by the great religious or political questions of the day. It would have 
been better for him if he had. This would have given to his writings 
that earnestness and character which they so lamentably want. 

Dr. Charnock’s new work,°? like his “ Verba Nominalia,” is very disap- 
pointing. Dr. Charnock can lay no claim to the title of a scholar in 
the true sense of the term. He is a most industrious compiler, but 
that is all. He has none of the critical power, none of the nice discri- 
mination ofa scholar, In the very first place, why does he whosets up to 
be an English etymologist call his book by such an absurd title as 
“ Ludus Patronymicus ?”? Cannot he find some appropriate term within 
the wide range of English literature? Why on earth too does he 
call his preface “ Avant-Courier ?’? Such phrases do not so much re- 
veal his knowledge of other languages as his ignorance of his own. 
Only the Ouidas and the Braddons of literature defile their own 
language with a motley of phrases which give a general air of Babel 
and Bedlam to their writings. Scholars, like Mr. Furnivall, are just 
now endeavouring, instead of “ Avant-Courier,” to restore the good 
old English term, “fore-word,” or “ fore-speech,’ as Ralph Lever, 
the Dean of Durham, uses it in 1573, in his “ Art of Reason, rightly 
termed Witcraft.””» Why too does Dr. Charnock give us for his “Avant- 
Courier” five pages of detestable punning? A scholar would be 
ashamed to degrade his subject in this way. When we examine the 
contents of the book, this absence of the critical spirit and the tone of 
the scholar’s mind is still more conspicuous. To give Dr. Charnock his 
due, he has been most industrious. He has consulted various authorities ; 
but he unfortunately pours forth all his knowledge in a half undi- 
gested state. His book reads like so much cram. We are seldom 
certain about anything. He gives us plenty of derivations, but often 
leaves us to choose which we please. This can be satisfactory to no 
one. The man of fortune or of business, who has no time for etymo- 
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logy, requires something definite. The scholar is exasperated with 
meeting a quantity of derivations only one of which, and some- 
times none, can be true. When we take up Wedgwood, we feel that 
weare in the hands ofa master. If we disagree from him, Wedgwood 
can always give us good reasons for his own view of thecase. This is 
precisely what we do not feel when we read Dr. Charnock. He goes 
mentally “ yawing ”’ about. As asample of what we mean let us take 
the following :—‘ Belchamber, Bellchambers. A friend assures me he 
knows of a William Chambers, who changed his name to Billcham- 
bers, of which he says Bellchambers is a corruption.’ (p. 6.) 
We do not for a moment doubt the statement of Dr. Charnock’s 
friend. But Dr. Charnock must adopt a very different style of reason- 
ing in order to persuade us that this is the true derivation of Bell- 
chambers. It was his business to show at what period the name first . 
appeared, and to bring what evidence he could to prove that it was not 
in existence before his friend’s time. We might point out other in- 
stances of this loose style of derivation. In conclusion, we repeat that 
the book displays much labour and research, but the absence of the 
true judicial tone of mind will prevent it from being regarded as an 
authority. On the other hand, the general reader will find much 
both to interest and amuse him. There are a great number of anec- 
dotes and scraps of information collected from a multitude of sources. 

Of a very different stamp and character are Professor Key’s 
Essays.22 No one who knows anything of the “ Transactions of the 
Philological Society,” can be ignorant of his remarkable contributions 
to philological science. Many of these papers are now republished, 
with some changes and additions, in the present volume. It does not 
require any vast amount of knowledge to give an opinion upon the 
value of the ordinary run of philological essays and dictionaries, and 
works like Dr. Charnock’s. But there are probably not twenty men 
in England who are competent to criticise Professor Key’s views, and 
we certainly do not count ourselves among them. A specialist is re- 
quired in this case. Criticism from any other person is simply pre- 
sumption. The book, however, is not merely for specialists. Every 
page is full of suggestive matter, which must interest every man of 
ordinary culture. Many people too who have paid any attention to 
some of the subjects, such as that of provincialisms, could probably 
throw fresh light upon some of the points, as upon such a word 
as the Lincolnshire “toner” at p. 175. It is obvious, however, that 
this is not the place for a discussion upon various forms of provin- 
cialisms. We must therefore content ourselves with the rather need- 
less task of calling attention to Professor Key’s new volume. 

Amongst miscellaneous books we may particularly notice Madame 
Belloe’s “La Belle France,*4 which is as tastefully got up as it is 
written. She writes pleasantly and feelingly about a number of 
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French towns, like Fontainebleau, with which English people are more 
or less familiar. At this season of the year no better book can be 
recommended to any one who is going to France for a holiday trip, 
and has not made up his mind where to go. Madame Belloc will be 
found a most excellent guide. 

Mr. Booth’s collection of epitaphs®* is of the usual order of such 
books. As a collection it is, of course, from its size very incomplete. 
The book is sure, however, to be popular. We should advise Mr. 
Booth to employ the interval between the first and second editions in 
collecting some more examples. As acontribution to his stock we will 
add to his long epitaph on Wordsworth (p. 207) a shorter and more 
amusing one. 

“Here lies W. W., 
Who'll no more trouble you, trouble you.” 


Admirers of Leigh Hunt and William Hazlitt will gladly weleome 
Mr. Ireland’s laborious compilation.*® For the sake of book col- 
lectors, we may remark that only two hundred copies of this work 
have been printed. Its great value, however, lies in showing the utter 
worthlessness of party-criticism. The men who vituperated Hunt 
are now utterly forgotten, whilst the story of Rimini is still read and 
admired. “Salons de T. Thoré’’’7 has of course lost much of its 
interest. But as a good specimen of French contemporary criticism 
upon art, the book is well worth reading. 

Lastly we must call attention to new editions of various classics, in 
the excellent Catena Classicorum series.°® The reputation and high 
standing of the editors are the best guarantees for the accuracy and 
scholarship of the notes. 





85 « Metrical Epitaphs: Ancient and Modern.” Edited by the Rev. John 
Booth, B.A. London: Bickers and Son. 1868. 

36 «+ List of the Writings of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt.” Chronologically 
arranged, with Notes, &c. By Alexander Ireland. London : John Ruasell Smith. 
1868. 

37 «* Salons de T. Thoré, 1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848.” Avec une Préface. 
Par W. Biirger. Paris: Libraire Internationale. 1868. 

38 J. ‘‘ Aristophanes.” Edited by W. C. Green, M.A. “The Clouds.”— 
II. ‘‘The History of the War between the Peloponnesians and Athenians.” By 
Thucydides. Books I., II. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Charles 
Bigg, M.A. Demosthenis Orationes Publice. Edited by G. H. Haslop, M.A. 
The Olynthiacs. The Philippics, London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 
1868. 
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